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THE NATION AND THE ARMY 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL CITIZEN 


I 


IN endeavouring to arouse the public to a sense of its responsibility 
with regard to the defence of the country, many opposing forces have 
to be contended with. Vested interests, obsolete prejudices, a desire 
to be patriotic at some one else’s expense, and a determination on the 
part of the individual citizen not to put himself out or to have his 
comfort interfered with, all tend to render the task somewhat hope- 
less; and when we add the absolute indifference with which the 
average Briton regards his individual duty to the State, it makes one 
despair of ever bringing him to a sense of his own responsibility with 
regard to the military needs of the Empire. 

It is well-nigh impossible to make him take more than a passing 
interest in matters which vitally concern the safety of the country, 
though he is at all times ready to abuse the shortcomings of the 
War Office, for which he is himself primarily responsible. 
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There is a saying that ‘a country has as good a Government as 
it deserves,’ and it seems to me that this remark applies equally to 
its Army and its War Office. 

If these are not up to date, the country has itself to blame and 
has no sort of right to grumble. Personally I have no sympathy for 
people who are always putting the blame on others, and it is for this 
reason that I venture to approach the subject of our military short- 
comings from a slightly different, and perhaps somewhat unusual, 
point of view. As an instance of what I mean, let us take the 
example of the South African War. 

In the first place we must remember that the establishment of 
the Army is voted annually by the House of Commons, and that it 
is not within the power of the War Office to exceed the numbers 
voted. Now, in 1899 the country through its representatives decided 
on an establishment capable of sending two army corps and a cavalry 
division abroad, say about 80,000 men, and when it was found that 
350,000—+.e. over four times as many—were wanted, surprise was 
expressed that there was difficulty in providing them. 

Now, whose fault was this? Clearly not the fault of the War 
Office. 

On the contrary, it has always seemed to me a marvel how these 
men were not only raised, but equipped and fed, with the totally 
inadequate machinery which the country had provided ; and far from 
the military authorities being to blame, I think the greatest credit 
was due to them for the way in which they rose to the occasion. 

I maintain that the present state of the Army is not the fault of 
this Government or that, nor of this Minister or that. 

It is the fault of a system acquiesced in by successive Govern- 
ments, and supported by the people and their representatives in 
Parliament. The secret of failure lies deeper down below the 
surface. It is not the War Office but the citizen who is to blame, 
because he will not make the necessary sacrifices to maintain an 
Army adequate to the needs of the Empire; and it is to him we 
must look to provide the necessary driving power for that object. 

In the present state of public opinion the condition of the Army 
cannot be satisfactory, and I do not believe it can ever be made 
efficient till the whole trend of public opinion is altered. 

There was a moment just after the South African War when I 
believe the country would have accepted, and gladly accepted, some 
radical scheme for putting its military house in order. 

It was a moment when the nation was recovering, with-a sigh 
of relief, from the heavy strain that had been put upon it by 
undertaking a task for which it was totally unprepared, and which 
at one moment had threatened its position as a first-class Power. 

It was a moment when those citizen soldiers who had come 
forward in the time of trial were returning in thousands to civil 
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life, imbued with a knowledge of the shortcomings of our system and 
a sense of our weakness as a military Power. It was then, before 
the cold fit had supplanted the hot, before the inevitable reaction 
had set in and the pursuit of dollars and the chase after pleasure 
had once more assumed their sway, that the psychological moment 
was reached. 

I verily believe that at that moment the country would have 
accepted a well-thought-out scheme of universal service had a 
courageous Minister taken it into his confidence and told the public 
the Truth, the whole Truth, and nothing but the Truth. The 
enthusiasm was there, but the man to take advantage of it was not. 

That moment has passed, and is unlikely to recur until another 
crisis arises like that of the early days of December 1899. 

God grant that we may have time to rectify our shortcomings as 
we had then, and may not have to face an up-to-date and enter- 
prising enemy at an hour’s notice! It makes one shudder to 
think what would have happened if, instead of the Boers, we had 
had to face the Japanese in 1899. 

What would have happened at Mafeking, at Kimberley, at Lady- 
smith ? Is it to be supposed that Japanese soldiers would have quietly 
sat down till these places were relieved, or have waited till reinforce- 
ments came from England before overrunning the colony? Is it 
likely that thousands of Japanese would have wasted their time 
outside Mafeking for seven months? and is it likely we could have 
met their highly-trained and experienced warriors with our half- 
trained auxiliaries ? 

Now, why should the Japanese have a better army than we have ? 
Our respective populations are about equal, and our resources are 
infinitely greater. The reason is that the Japanese accept the 
necessary sacrifices to provide an army adapted to their needs, and 
we do not. This is the situation in a nutshell. The fact is, the 
country only takes a spasmodic and ephemeral interest in the Army. 
An occasional scare stirs it for a time, but it soon sinks back again 
into apathy and the discussion of the Fiscal Question or the 
Australian cricketers, apparently oblivious of the fact that the loss 
of India would raise the price of bread far beyond a two-shilling duty 
on corn, and that the question of its defence is of more vital 
importance than the building of a palace for the London County 
Council at a cost of 2,000,000/. 

We are told the country is not ripe for any system of universal 
service. I believe this is so, but it does not prove the wisdom of the 
feeling. The politicians are no doubt bound to take it into con- 
sideration, or their calling would be gone; but deep down in their 
hearts they must know that something of the sort is bound to come 
sooner or later, and that the only question is, will it come before or 
after a disaster ? 
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It is difficult to understand the feeling which prevents the 
country facing the situation fairly and squarely instead of muddling 
on in the old grooves which have been long ago abandoned by every 
progressive and civilised State. The sacrifice which a country 
should make in return for its security and immunity from attack, 
so that its business, its commerce, and its daily life may be carried 
on in safety and without risk, cannot be measured in mere money. 
To strike a fair balance, the loss that would accrue did this security 
not exist (and it can only be guaranteed by a strong Navy and 
Army) must be put on the credit side, and should be deducted from 
the Army Estimates. Who can assess the amount, from a money 
point of view, which the fact of our Navy having been strong at the 
time of the Fashoda incident saved this country, which would other- 
wise assuredly have found itself involved in a war with France. The 
saving effected by not going to war would have paid for half-a- 
dozen fleets such as we had at the time. The sacrifices which we 
are called upon to make, and to which the Japanese cheerfully sub- 
mit, are merely the premium which we must pay for the insurance 
of our Empire. The average citizen has got so into the habit of 
taking all these things as a matter of course that it never seems to 
enter his head that he has any responsibility in the matter. Then, 
too, there is nothing he likes so much as being lulled into security 
by a succession of nostrums, each of which, I am bound to say, he 
generally hails with delight until it breaks down, when he calmly 
says, ‘I told you so.’ At one moment army corps are dangled 
before his eyes, only to be brushed on one side a little later in favour 
of divisions, which differ from them in little but in name. Anon it 
is the reform of the War Office which fills his breast with patriotic 
fervour, and which resolves itself into the same man doing the same 
work in the same room, only under a different name. Anon he is 
soothed with rifle clubs, which promise an easy and comfortable 
way of relieving his conscience of the duty of making himself really 
efficient. 

All these changes amuse the public, and I sometimes think they 
have no other object. The public says, ‘ What a wonderful reform ! 
Now at last we are going to have a real Army!’ 

This is not the opinion of Lord Roberts, who, in a truly courageous 
and patriotic speech in the House of Lords on the 10th of July, 
said, ‘I have no hesitation in stating that our armed forces as a 
body are as absolutely unfitted and unprepared for war as they were 
in 1899-1900.’ He goes on to say, ‘What we have to aim at is to 
get the people of this country to identify themselves with the Army, 
and to take an intelligent interest in what the Army may have to 
do. In a later passage he adds, ‘It is to the people of the country 
I appeal to take up the question of the Army in a sensible, practical 
manner. For the sake of all they hold dear let them bring home to 
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themselves what would be the position of Great Britain if it were to 
lose its wealth, its power, its position. I would ask them not to 
allow the Army to be the shuttlecock of party politics, or its organi- 
sation to be dependent on fanciful theories.’ Such words coming 
from so great an authority cannot fail to make a deep impression on 
all thinking men, whatever their politics or their prejudices may be. 

Then, again, there is another school of thought which it is impos- 
sible to ignore when dealing with this subject, which sees, or fancies 
it sees, dangers from what is called Militarism. Now, I venture to 
submit that there is no greater mistake than the idea that liability 
to universal service has a tendency to foster an aggressive spirit 
in the country. Nothing can be further from the fact. There is 
nothing which provides so strong a guarantee of peace as the 
liability of every man to serve. 

There is nothing so antagonistic to a spirit of Jingoism as the 
feeling that those who make the wars will be the first to take part 
in them. The light-hearted mafficker and music-hall hero will 
think twice before supporting a policy which will put his own 
precious carcase in the firing line. A professional army and a more 
or less irresponsible electorate are far more likely to drift into war 
than a nation in arms, every man of which will be called on to serve 
the moment hostilities commence. Personally, I should like to see 
every man capable of bearing arms serve either in the Regulars, the 
Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteers, and thus liquidate a debt he owes 
to the State. 

It is useless discussing details until the country has made up its 
mind what sacrifices it is prepared to make for the protection of the 
Empire, and it is for this reason that I venture to think our military 
weakness cannot be too strongly insisted on, or, if I may use the 
expression, ‘rubbed in.’ It is at the risk, perhaps even in the hope, 
of becoming a bore that I venture therefore to call attention to facts 
which most people allow to exist, but which few ascribe to the right 
cause—viz. the apathy and indifference of the people themselves, 
and to a disinclination on the part of the public to face the situation 
fairly. What we have to contend against is not so much a want of 
patriotism as a sort of passive indifference of the average Briton to 
his individual duty as a citizen of a great Empire, and a wish to 
shift his responsibility on to some one else’s shoulders. 

ERROLL. 
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Many people are deterred from supporting universal military training 
because they hold that it is morally indefensible. This is surely a 
most mistaken judgment, and those who are desirous of seeing the 
Empire’s sons at their best not only in body but in character would 
do well to consider the assistance which the suggested power of 
universal service would afford to this end. 

Some good results in this direction seem evident, and can hardly 
be gainsaid. 

The general well-being must depend largely upon the healthy 
condition of the body of the individual citizen. England is awaken- 
ing slowly to the fact that the physical state of the people is un- 
satisfactory. Notwithstanding the improved sanitary conditions, the 
regulations as to dwellings, the honest endeavours of local authorities 
to improve the surroundings of the less favoured classes, we find 
from statistics, and we note with our own eyes, that the male popula- 
tion is deteriorating in physique and, most people would add, in 
ideal. We hear a great deal about the Japanese methods of physical 
training, but we must not forget that there is the inspiration to 
service of the country as the great origin of all the exercises 
in which the young Eastern is glad to excel. It is not too 
much to suggest that the two things must be combined, and who 
will say that the average Englishman is as active in ready, 
self-sacrificing, intelligent patriotism as he should be? How often 
do we have the responsibility of the citizen of such an Empire as 
ours put before our youth? The idea that, as regards duty to 
the State, no man can live to himself or for himself alone, has not 
reached the centre, the heart of young Englishmen of to-day. A 
weedy, narrow-chested, stunted physique is not good soil for high 
ideals. If anyone suggests that the power to defend one’s country 
in time of stress is only a part of citizenship, the reply would be 
that the same training which makes a man ready and able to be 
self-sacrificing in that respect equips him also for service in ‘ the 
piping times of peace.’ Conditions now happily disappearing have 
forced some classes in our country to dwell almost exclusively upon 
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their own rights, and a selfishness, very pardonable but not desirable, 
has been engendered. ‘What does he know of England, who only 
England knows ?’ is the expression of a great truth, but some would 
emphasise this and say, ‘What does he know of empire, who only 
slum-life knows?’ We shall find readiness to serve country grow 
with a better realisation of the benefits of belonging to our land. 
The feeling that he is under discipline for England will make a 
man love her better, and he will by service understand his share 
in the Empire’s rights and responsibilities. All this is helped by 
systematic physical training, and if the future generation of husbands 
and fathers are in every sense more manly, their children will reap 
the benefit and a grander outlook will be that of the days to come. 
Patriotism is to be gauged not by shouting blatant songs in London 
music-halls whilst our brothers die in some distant land, nor by 
mafficking in the streets on great occasions, but by response to the 
eall for disciplined service. The Volunteer giving up his holiday to 
be of use to his country is an example of the spirit which should 
belong to every citizen. His well-set-up body is an index of a 
generally wholesome condition. It should be the delight of all to 
bear their part in this kind of citizenship, and they will reap a rich 
reward in their own nature for the effort they make. The dwindling 
of patriotic feeling is the germ of many social diseases. Morality 
dies if the lower self is the first consideration. 

Another matter which is of some importance is that this universal 
training of the young will provide them with a game which has 
a useful object. Evenif it be apocryphal that the Duke of Wellington 
said the battle of Waterloo was won on the playing-fields of Eton, 
there is nevertheless an important truth in such a statement. 
Games make disciplined characters; they teach obedience ; they 
develop commanders. But when in addition you have the fact that 
the game is one which is a constant reminder of the classic state- 
ment, ‘Thou wast not begotten for thine own, but for thy country’s 
good,’ it does encourage the players. There is additional zest in 
making the body fit, the eye accurate, the general development as 
perfect as possible. As regards the statement that this compulsory 
training will breed a warlike spirit in the young men of England, 
there is absolutely no warrant from experience for such a suggestion. 
Those who saw something of the German soldiers in 1870 on their 
way to the great struggle with France were struck with their 
simplicity and disciplined obedience. There was no boasting, no 
eagerness. Nor is it different in the East. No one would accuse the 
Japanese of war fever. The attitude of the man trained in military 
methods is generally summed up in acceptance of the advice of Polonius: 

‘ Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 
Bear’t that the opposer may beware of thee.’ 
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It might, perhaps, more fairly be argued that the tendency ot 
training is to make for Peace. The sense of responsibility grows ; 
the knowledge of war’s awfulness is greater; it is only the ignorant, 
the undisciplined who cry out for strife. Conscious strength is 
rarely quarrelsome. The moral position is weaker of those who 
deny the duty of the citizen to take part in supplying ALL the needs 
of the State than that even of those who lay too much stress on 
some one part of that which may be required by the commonwealth. 

The passage from the last consideration to the suggestion that 
universal service cultivates certain good habits of life is easy. Self- 
denial is the necessity of our day. Preachers are telling us that love 
of luxury is the curse of the times in which we are living. Ease 
leads to laziness. There is a desire to get quickly, and then to 
spend what has been acquired on the latest labour-saving and 
pleasure-procuring inventions. Loafers are numerous, not in one, 
but in every class. An amount of wasted life is lying around in all 
directions, only because there has been no guidance afforded by the 
State The young fellow, be he rich or poor, who has been trained 
in habits of discipline will rarely revert to a useless existence. He 
understands that time must not be wasted, and he exerts himself to 
aright use of the life he has learnt to value. He looks about for 
avenues of service, and he is an ever-active worker for his country’s 
good. Not only does he do better that which is his ordinary 
occupation in life, but he brings a trained mind to the hobbies of 
existence. In the West End clubs of London there are young men 
of generous impulses, of infinite possibilities, who want only 
opportunity and discipline. Had they been taken in hand early ; 
had they been taught to realise what manhood means, they would 
be inspiring other lives, and their own would be fully occupied. The 
fact that the headmasters of our great public schools are so many 
of them keen for the general training of the young is a proof 
that those who are most responsible for England’s leaders of to- 
morrow understand the usefulness of such a disciplined start in life. 
There are those who say that too much attention is paid to cricket 
and football out of school, and to classics and mathematics in school. 
The accusation is made, with very doubtful fairness, that by such 
means boys are not properly equipped for the time that lies before. 
No one will be prepared, however, to deny that anything which 
widens the imagination, stirs the heart, disciplines the body, and 
rouses the holy passion of the love of country can fail to make for 
the good of the student. Cultivate such feelings, and the effect will 
be seen in the daily life. There will be more reading of the records 
of the best of the past; a wider view will be taken, and the drill 
which is carried out for the fitting of the body to meet all that may 
be demanded of it will have its moral effect. We have been told 
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over and over again that the god of the day is gain, that the verse 
of Omar applies at the present time : 


Some for the Glories of This World; and some 
Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come ; 

Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go, 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum! 


If there be some truth in this statement, and if the early insistence 
upon training will effect improvement, there seems no objection of 
sentimentalists which can outweigh the benefit to be thereby pro- 
cured. The universality of the teaching will cause the bonds of 
union between Englishmen to be better realised and more highly 
valued. The fact that the whole of our male population is one in 
its ability to be of use to the Empire may do much to draw together 
those separated by many circumstances which cannot be got rid of, 
while a truer conception of duty as citizens, exemplified by bodies 
well trained for service, will be an object-lesson to other lands, 
valuable as proving not only England’s strength but also her high 
moral conception of national responsibility. 


H. RussELL WAKEFIELD. 
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THE LIBERAL UNIONIST PARTY 


THE Liberal Unionist party is dead, if not buried; it has been 
strangled by its own parent. But Mr. Chamberlain, when he 
sacrificed the party at the altar of tariff reform, only anticipated its 

impending dissolution by a very short period. The Liberal Unionist 
' party, for all practical purposes, kad ceased to exist—its race was 
run, its work was accomplished, its raison d’étre had ceased. 

The history of the party is a splendid record of unselfishness of pur- 
pose. Its object was to save the Union, and it achieved that object 
and thus earned the gratitude of all who believe the maintenance of the 
Union to be essential to the existence of the Empire. Never has our 
parliamentary history recorded more unselfish patriotism. It must 
have been distasteful to a man of Lord Hartington’s loyal character 
to separate himself from his leader and his colleagues, and to plunge 
into a strenuous and bitter struggle which at one time threatened 
the disruption of even social ties. Mr. Chamberlain believed, as 
everyone else believed, that by separating himself from his party 
he was sacrificing a brilliant career. Sir Henry James refused the 
Woolsack, the natural object of his ambition, rather than traffic witha 
vital question. And so with even the rank and file of the party. For 
in those days, when separation took place, the concordat with the Con- 
servative party had not been con: ided, and it is certain that if a 
generous policy had not been ado;-'*d by the Conservatives at the 
general election of 1886 the Liberal Unionists, with the exception of 
Mr. Chamberlain and one or two others, would have been swept out 
of parliamentary existence. 

Wise and sagacious men prophesied that the Liberal Unionist 
party could not lead the independent existence which it sketched for 
itself, and that sooner or later it must gravitate towards and become 
absorbed in the system of one or other of the larger bodies whose 
orbit it crossed. These prophets prophesied truly, but the catastrophe 
did not come to pass so soon as they expected. Many believed that no 
Liberal Unionist would survive the genera] election of 1886, but the 
Liberal Unionists reappeared, although in reduced numbers, in the 
House of Commons of 1887, and indeed, such was the distribution 
of parties, they held the balance of power, and at any moment could 
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have ejected the Conservative Government’from office. Thus, for- 
tunately for the country and for the Conservative party itself, they 
were able to impose their own policy upon the Government. That 
policy was defined by Mr. Chamberlain to be ‘to continue on the 
lines of Liberalism, and, while steadily maintaining the Empire in 
all its fulness and completeness, at the same time to seek out and 
remedy any proved grievances on the part of the Irish people.’ 
Repeatedly and emphatically was it protested that the Liberal 
Unionists remained faithful to the creed of the Liberal party, and 
that they separated themselves on the question of Ireland only, and 
that as regards Ireland the policy they advocated was a generous 
and conciliatory policy. 

During 1886-1892 the Liberal Unionists were cruelly tried, for in 
spite of themselves they became identified with coercion. Coercion 
was hateful to them, not merely for the reasons which make it dis- 
tasteful to every wise and generous statesman even when it is a 
necessity, but because they had always contended that coercion was 
not the only alternative to Home Rule, and consequently they were 
stultified by its adoption. It was the policy of the Nationalist party 
to place the Liberal Unionists on the horns of this dilemma. Their 
avowed object was to make the government of Ireland from West- 
minster an impossibility, and accordingly they waged war @ outrance 
upon the Unionist Government, and had recourse to every device 
which ingenuity could invent to discredit the Government and to 
make coercion stink in the nostrils of the British public. It was 
the fashion to sneer at and ridicule some of the ways and means 
employed, but the Nationalist leaders knew what they were about, 
and they fully appreciated and played upon the emotional nature of 
the ‘ man in the street.’ They fought the battle with skill and courage, 
if not with temper, and they found—as the enemies of the Union at 
this day find—valuable allies in some of the landlords of Ireland. 
Indeed, the great tactical mistake they made was that, with more 
courage than discretion, they assailed good and powerful landlords 
like Mr. Smith-Barry and Lord Lansdowne, instead of confining their 
operations, at any rate in the first instance, to the estates of those 
landlords whose treatment of their tenants could not be defended by 
any sane Unionist. 

In these circumstances the Liberal Unionist party was compelled 
silently to endure and grudgingly to acquiesce in Mr. Balfour’s stern 
and unflinching enforcement of the law. Fortunate it was for the 
Unionist party that in this hour of storm and stress the man was at 
hand. For so skilful and daring were the attempts of the Nationalists 
to make the government of Ireland, with or without coercion, an 
impossibility that only an administrator so courageous and imperturb- 
able, so indifferent to abuse and misrepresentation, and so fully 
convinced of the justice of his cause, could have emerged victorious 
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from the relentless struggle. Almost alone Mr. Balfour fought the 
battle, and there were many in the political party at his back who 
entertained grave doubts and misgivings, if not as to the justice, 
at least as to the probable success of his policy. Let the reader turn 
over the pages of Hansard of those days, and he will realise how often 
Mr. Balfour had to fight single-handed in those bitter encounters. 

Few Unionists remember, if they ever realised, how nearly the 
battle was lost. Gradually, but certainly, the British people tired of 
coercion, and were sickened by the squalid incidents which attended 
its course. By-election after by-election told the same story, and 
the majority of the Government sank from 118 in 1886 to 70 four years 
later. It was evident beyond doubt that when the question was 
again referred to the collective electorate their decision would be that 
Home Rule, or anything, was preferable to this everlasting coercion. 
For us who believed that the maintenance of the Union was essential 
to the prosperity of Ireland, and to the safety of the Empire, the 
prospect was indeed most gloomy. But when everything looked 
darkest the Union was saved by an accident—swift, dramatic, and 
pathetic. There were few who did not sympathise with that remarkable 
man—much as they might deplore his errors—who dauntlessly stood 
at bay in Committee Room No. 15, fighting with his back to the wall 
for the leadership of the party which he had created and which owed 
to him its life and being. We in Ireland held our breath as we watched 
the progress of that struggle, for we fully realised that if a compromise 
were effected, and if, for instance, Mr. Parnell were induced only 
nominally to retire, even for a few months, the Union would be again 
in danger. 

But in the meantime Mr. Balfour, who was too far-sighted and 
ambitious a statesman to be content with the policy of coercion as 
the end of all thjngs, so soon as he found that the ground was clear 
of disorder, and that the foundation of law was again firmly laid, 
put his hand to the more congenial duty of redressing the grievances 
and remedying the evils which were responsible for the dangers which 
he had so courageously combated and so skilfully overcome. Right 
glad must have been the Liberal Unionists when at last there dawned 
the day of that remedial legislation which they had so long and at 
times so despairingly advocated. 

It was not until 1890 that Mr. Balfour found that he could safely 
open the door of conciliation, and then only very gradually and 
cautiously The landlord party, or rather the party of ascendancy, 
were, as now, bitterly opposed to any concession. Obstinately 
devoted to the policy of coercion, they exulted over the courage and 
determination of the Chief Secretary so long as his policy and 
administration coincided with their hallowed creed and belief. But 
when Mr. Balfour, having successfully finished his distasteful task, 
turned his attention to the ‘wretched, rotten, sickening policy of 
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conciliation,’ ' the plaudits which had never failed loudly to greet 
each drastic step in coercion were hushed into murmurs of surprise 
and dismay, and the party of ascendancy began to fear that the god 
whom they had worshipped so fervently possessed, after all, mere feet 
of clay. Fortunately for Mr. Balfour’s popularity, party exigencies 
necessitated his transfer from Ireland, where he had won his spurs— 
for it was in Ireland that he first displayed the rare quality of pluck 
and imperturbability which the British public admire more than 
any other virtue, intellectual or physical. The events of 1886-1893 
have, however, passed out of mind, and I do not think that the British 
public appreciate Mr. Balfour as well as they did in those stirring 
days. They have forgotten that under that superficial appearance 
of apathy and indifference there lurks an intrepid spirit which, when 
galvanised into life by some national crisis, would spring into prompt 
and dauntless action. This change of opinion no doubt is due to the 
evasive tactics which Mr. Balfour has been recently obliged to employ 
in order to save his party from disruption—tactics which his most 
infatuated disciple cannot claim to be frank or bold. 

The promotion of Mr. Balfour did not take place until he had 
given evidence that he was a sympathetic statesman and not merely 
a stern and able administrator. This evidence is to be found in the 
Light Railways Act of 1889, which had for its object the development 
of the congested districts of the west of Ireland by placing the fisheries 
of those remote districts in railway communication with possible 
markets and opening out a beautiful country to the tourist traffic. 
His chief work, however, was the Land Purchase Act of 1890. 
Sufficient justice is not done to this legislation because the difficulties 
which had to be overcome are forgotten, if, indeed, they were ever 
fully appreciated. When I compare Mr. Wyndham’s feat, performed 
with so much eloquence, tact, and skill, in 1902 with the task accom- 
plished by Mr. Balfour in 1893, the contrast is as remarkable as it is 
encouraging. Comparatively speaking, the passage of Mr. Wyndham’s 
Bill was that of a knife through butter. There was practically no 
opposition, and the third reading of the Bill was a chorus of admiration 
and congratulation. All sides, Liberal and Nationalist and Unionist, 
were agreed that the question should be settled at any price, and the 
British taxpayer was ignored, if not forgotten. How different was 
the reception of Mr. Balfour’s Bill! Bitterly opposed both by Liberals 
and Nationalists, it was practically dropped after the first reading. 
But the feeling in Ireland was too strong for the Irish parliamentary 
party. The tenant farmers of Ireland realised the advantages of the 
Bill, and refused to be sacrificed to the exigencies of political warfare. 
Accordingly the Bill was again introduced, under more propitious 
auspices, and eventually, in spite of the opposition of the Liberal 
party and the passive resistance of the Nationalists, it passed into 
1 See Mr. Moore’s speech in the House of Commons on the 20th of February, 1905. 
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law, bristling with safeguards and precautions imposed in the interests 
of the British taxpayer—all of which were swept away as so much 
rubbish a few years later by Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Land Purchase Act. 

The creation and endowment of the Congested Districts Board 
which was provided for in this Act was the great feat of Mr. Balfour’s 
administration. It was, as he stated, ‘the first organised legislative 
attempt to deal with the most difficult and anxious problem.’ One 
of its principal merits, and the chief cause of the conspicuous success 
which has attended its operation, was the association of Unionists and 
Nationalists in a great national work. The humanity of Mr. Balfour’s 
administration was also justified by the wise and vigorous measures 
adopted for the relief of distress in the famine of 1890-91. Never 
before had relief been given so effectually and scientifically, and the 
principles adopted and the organisation framed remain a model to be 
followed in any similar disaster which may threaten Ireland. 

The Local Government Bill, introduced in 1892 by Mr. Balfour 
after he had relinquished the office of Chief Secretary, was the least 
statesmanlike of his constructive legislation. It was framed on the 
lines laid down by Lord Randolph Churchill, ‘similarity and 
simultaneity ’ in Irish and English legislation. The spirit in which 
it was conceived was excellent, but the measure itself was marred 
and spoilt, as every measure must be marred and spoilt which is 
pervaded by the fatal delusion that what is suited to Great Britain 
must also be suited to Ireland. So long as English statesmen are 
wedded to that Procrustean policy, so long as they ignore the radical 
difference of conditions in the two countries, so long will Ireland be 
badly administered and consequently discontented. Again, in the 
supposed interests of the landlords almost ridiculous safeguards were 
imposed. The Bill was read the first time by a large majority, but 
it was immediately dropped, to the regret of no one, Nationalist or 
Unionist. As the Times remarked, ‘To attempt legislation’ on this 
subject ‘ was to court danger.’ 

Before resigning his office as Chief Secretary Mr. Balfour had the 
privilege of withdrawing the proclamations under the Crimes Act 
from nearly all the proclaimed counties. His successor, Mr. W. L. 
Jackson, was only a few months in office, for the storm which had 
been so long gathering at last burst, and the Unionist Government 
were expelled from office by the general election of 1892, and con- 
sequently that genial administrator, who would have rejoiced in any 
opportunity of developing the resources and industries of Ireland, 
had to content himself with maintaining order and generally administer- 
ing the country on the lines laid down by his predecessor. 

I need not review the history of the Gladstonian Government 
which followed, but the elector ought to note for future guidance 
that, being dependent on the Irish vote, it was obliged to ‘go the 
whole hog’ in Irish legislation, and.consequently session after session 
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found the Government laboriously but fruitlessly ploughing the sands 
of Home Rule, and eventually the case against the House of Lords, 
when submitted to the electorate, had mainly to rest upon the opposition 
to Home Rule, and not on the fact that the House of Lords—that nest 
of privilege—had ceased to represent any but the Conservative party, 
and consequently was an insurmountable barrier to real reform and 
progress. 

Then followed the coalition Government of 1895, and with it the 
disappearance of the Liberal Unionist party. The flag, indeed, con- 
tinued to fly and the organisation was maintained, but when the 
Liberal Unionist leaders, who had formerly indignantly repudiated 
any such intention, at last crossed the Rubicon—that is to say, the 
floor of the House—and coalesced with the Conservatives its raison 
@ étre as an independent party ceased to exist. It is true that the 
Liberal Unionist leaders renewed their oaths of fidelity to the Liberal 
creed and continued to advocate a generous and conciliatory policy 
towards Ireland. Notwithstanding the resistance and bitter protest 
of the Extremists, English and Irish, they succeeded for a certain 
time in forcing their policy on their allies, whom, if they did not educate 
and convert, they at least coerced into acquiescence. 

Mr. Gerald Balfour became Chief Secretary for Ireland, and his 
declaration on assuming office of a conciliatory and generous policy 
gave general satisfaction. It was, he said, the policy of the Govern- 
ment, ‘to remedy every grievance from which any section of the 
Irish people can legitimately be said to suffer.’ The conditions for 
such a policy were most favourable. Ireland, for once, was quiet 
and comparatively free from agrarian and political crime, and the 
ground was clear and ready for ameliorative measures. Mr. Gerald 
Balfour held in his hand a clean slate. 

His proposed policy was thoroughly congenial to Liberal Unionists, 
or at least to those Liberal Unionists who had not been converted 
by the Extremists, and earnestly and honestly did the new Chief 
Secretary try to translate his words into deeds. The Statute Book 
records the results of his labours. His Land Act, his Local Government 
Act, his Agricultural and Technical Education Act, all passed within 
three short years, are sufficient evidence of his industry, energy, and 
courage as a statesman. Of course they were vehemently opposed. 
The Land Act, which now seems so mild a measure, was declared by 
the Duke of Abercorn, who spoke on behalf of the landlords of Ireland, 
to be ‘ revolutionary.’ So bitter was the opposition of the Extremists, 
led by Sir Edward Carson, in the House of Commons that Mr. Balfour, 
on the third reading, said, ‘ You would suppose the Government to be 
revolutionists, verging on socialism. . . . I ask myself whether they 
are mad, orl am mad. I am quite sure one of us must be mad.’ 

The Local Government Bill which gave the County Councils control 
over roads and lunatics was assailed with equal hostility. Lord 
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Londonderry declared that ‘the Loyalists view it with apprehension 
and dismay.’ As usual, terrible consequences were predicted, but, 
needless to say, none of these prophecies have been realised, and the 
County Councils have worked with efficiency and intelligence within 
the very limited sphere marked out for them. But the most heinous 
of Mr. Gerald Balfour’s crimes was his deference to Irish ideas in 
framing the Agricultural and Technical Education Act. This Act 
was the outcome of the deliberations of the Recess Committee, a 
round-table conference of Irish politicians, Unionist and Nationalist, 
convened by Sir Horace Plunkett, and it undoubtedly contains the 
germs of great industrial progress and development. 

In all this legislation Mr. Balfour gave effect to the true and 
original policy of the Unionist party, and consequently, he incurred, 
as Mr. Wyndham subsequently incurred, the bitter hostility—and 
there is no hostility more relentless—of the Unionist Extremists. 
The policy of ‘ Balfourian amelioration,’ as it was contemptuously 
called, was widely denounced, and an opportunity was taken at the 
general election of 1900 to bring the Government to its senses. The 
Times, accepting a noisy and intolerant section as representative of 
the great mass of Unionists in Ireland, expressed the opinion that the 
Chief Secretary, by his policy, ‘had driven the loyal portion of the 
Irish people to revolt.’ The scapegoat was found in Sir Horace 
Plunkett, whose chief offence is that, although he never forgets that he 
is a Unionist, he always remembers that he is an Irishman, and it was 
determined to oust him from his seat in South Dublin and to hand 
over that important constituency to the Nationalists pour encourager 
the Government. The head and front of Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
offence was that he had consorted with Nationalists when engaged 
in his scheme of developing the industries of Ireland, and that he had 
actually given office to a Nationalist in his new department. English- 
men must always bear in mind that the policy of the Extremists of 
both parties is to keep open an impassable gulf between Nationalists 
and Unionists. There must be no contact, no interchange of ideas, 
no attempts at persuasion ; internecine quarrels are essential. There is 
method in this madness, for the Extremists on both sides realise that 
if there were friendly meetings and discussions between members of 
the two parties a moderate policy would arise triumphant out of 
the ashes of the sterile quarrels of the past. 

The Government were frightened by this revolt. The ascendancy 
party were well represented in and out of the Cabinet, and consequently 
it was decided, after the general election of 1900, to satisfy the wolves 
by throwing to them Mr. Gerald Balfour. That able administrator— 
who has been so unjustly attacked and so unduly depreciated—was 
transferred to the Board of Trade, and Mr. George Wyndham, who 
had been Mr. Balfour’s private secretary in the good old days of 
coercion, succeeded to the Irish office, while the principal assailants 
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of their Irish policy were taken into the Government—Lord London- 
derry, of whom the Times wrote that his hostility to his Government 
‘had grown into something like revolt,’ and Sir Edward Carson, who 
had been Mr. Gerald Balfour’s most strenuous critic. Both were 
known to be honourable and straightforward men, and consequently 
their appointment was generally accepted as evidence of repentance 
and as a pledge of amendment on the part of the Government. High 
were the hopes of the extreme Unionists, and their expectations 
seemed to be justified. For a time all went merry as a marriage bell. 
Outrages—and the reader must remember that in the technical 
language of Dublin Castle an intimidatory letter is an outrage— 
opportunely multiplied, and Mr. Wyndham seemed to throw himself 
into the game of Coercion with zest and courage. Evidently the 
mantle of Elijah had fallen upon worthy shoulders. O fallacem 
hominum spem/ At the very moment when the sun shone brightest 
in an unclouded sky there shot a bolt from the blue. Mr. Wyndham 
fell into apostasy, abruptly, unexpectedly! How or why has never 
been explained, but suddenly the scales fell from his eyes, and he saw 
that salvation was not to be found in Coercion only. Even in these 
days of quick change the transition was remarkable in its rapidity 
and thoroughness. Members of Parliament were released from 
prison, proclamations were withdrawn, and the Millennium—an Irish 
Millennium—was usheredin. The policy of ‘ Balfourian amelioration ’ 
was revived, to the great satisfaction of all moderate men. The truth 
is that Mr. Wyndham was too wise, too sympathetic to be content 
with a coercive réle—to remain a mere policeman. His ambition 
was to live in history as the statesman who had conciliated Ireland, 
maintained order, held the scales evenly, and who by impartial and 
sympathetic administration had evolved order out of chaos and trans- 
formed sedition into loyalty. Mr. Wyndham was too sanguine. 
He did not realise the difficulties and the dangers of the task which 
he had undertaken, and with characteristic impetuosity he rushed 
a delicate situation, rendered all the more delicate by his previous 
departure from the wise ways and methods of his predecessor. It was 
at this juncture that Sir David Harrel was obliged by ill-health to 
retire from the Under-Secretaryship, and Mr. Wyndham selected 
as his successor an Anglo-Indian officer of the highest distinction 
who had been strongly recommended to him by his colleague, Lord 
Lansdowne, a former Viceroy of India. To appoint a man who had 
been Governor of a large province to the comparatively subordinate 
office of Under-Secretary was a new departure, and it was not un- 
natural that Mr. Wyndham should smooth the way and reconcile 
Sir Antony MacDonnell to the descent in the official hierarchy by 
assuring him that he would be more a colleague than a subordinate— 
a simple courtesy which amorous critics have distorted into a mistaken 
policy. 
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Mr. Wyndham’s policy was directed to the settlement of the Land 
and Education questions, Private Bill legislation, the reform of Dublin 
Castle by the co-ordination of detached or semi-detached boards, and 
generally ‘conciliatory administration.’ To give effect to this policy, 
negotiations in a friendly spirit with both parties were necessary. 
Mr. Wyndham—telying no doubt on his personal popularity with the 
extreme Unionists, and failing to realise that this popularity depended 
entirely on his reputation as a Coercionist—naturally thought that 
he would be able to induce them to listen to reason. But how about 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy and the Nationalist leaders? Was it 
not a great advantage to have as Under-Secretary a man of great 
ability and experience who, while perfectly loyal to the Unionist 
Government, was a Roman Catholic in religion, an Irishman by birth 
and education, and in sympathy with Iiish ideas and aspirations ? 
There was no articulate objection to Sir Antony MacDonnell’s appoint- 
ment, for it was generally supposed that he was merely temporarily 
employed to assist in the settlement of the Land question; but when that 
question had been disposed of and Sir Antony MacDonnell still remained 
in office the suspicions of the extreme Unionists were aroused. It 
was all very well to utilise a man of Sir Antony’s views and sympathies 
in the settlement of a question which would be beneficial to the land - 
lord as well as the tenant, to the Protestant as well as the Roman 
Catholic, to the Unionist as well as the Nationalist ; but to keep him 
in office in order to remove the grievances from which Ulster did not 
suffer was madness. Then began the persecution of Sir Antony 
MacDonnell. It did not originate in devolution ; it long preceded the 
revival of that policy. Sir Antony MacDonnell began badly. He 
refused to be guided, except in legal matters, by the law officers. 
* These two officers of the King’s Government,’ pathetically, and of 
course unselfishly, complained Mr. W. Moore, K.C., ‘ were shut up 
in their Law Rooms in a position very little better than that of law 
clerks "—just as if they were mere law officers, like the Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General for England! The hostility of the 
Law Room was, I believe, the fons e origo of the agitation against 
Sir Antony MacDonnell, and yet, in my opinion, it is very desirable 
to go still further than Sir Antony MacDonnell when an opportunity 
occurs. Instead of being shut up in their rooms at the Castle, the law 
officers in question should be domiciled in their Law Rooms at the Law 
Courts. Castle lawyers are able and honourable men, but they are 
saturated with the traditions and steeped in all the prejudices of the 
ancien régime, and the influence which they exercise in political 
matters upon the Chief Secretary or Under-Secretary fresh from Eng- 
land is not always elevating. But, whatever the reason, an agitation 
was engineered against Sir Antony MacDonnell which was discreditable 
and indefensible. Nothing can prove the weakness of the case against 
the Under-Secretary better than the flimsy and artificial charges by 
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which it was supported, and the rhetorical rags with which his assailants 
tried to conceal the nakedness of their arguments. The attack failed, 
and the extremists were in a sorry plight, when suddenly a new phase 
appeared in the kaleidoscope of Irish politics. Hitherto only the 
voice of the extremist had been heard, but happily there has long 
existed between the ultra-Nationalist and the ultra-Unionist a large 
and increasing body of moderate men who believe that it is not beyond 
the wit of man to find a means whereby Irishmen of conflicting political 
views can live together in peace and concord. As a rule these men 
are not great landlords whose principal abodes and interests are out 
of Ireland, but they are men who live all their life in Ireland, and who 
long to be at peace with their neighbours and to take their share in 
the administration of local affairs. It is their very love of peace and 
quiet which has kept these people silent, for they realise that if they 
dare to express their opinion they will be abused and vilified, if not 
boycotted. No one who has watched the reception given to the 
proposals so inoffensively submitted by the Reform Association 
can say that these fears are exaggerated, and consequently these 
men have been lost to sight and their very existence has been ignored, 
if not unknown. Unexpectedly there arose a leader in the person 
of Lord Dunraven, an Irishman, a great landlord, with a personality 
that could not be cowed. Lord Dunraven realised, to quote the words 
of Mr. Balfour, that ‘ while there is a strong body of organised opinion 
in the North of Ireland, belonging to the loyalist section of the com- 
munity, there is, scattered over the West of Ireland, a great un- 
organised body of loyalist opinion, which might, if organised, do great 
service to the State,’ and he proceeded to consolidate and give voice 
to those scattered and silent Unionists. He quickly realised that 
the settlement of the Land question was the necessary preliminary 
to peace, and, in defiance of the protests of the Landlords Convention, 
he and Lord Mayo and others arranged a conference of Unionist 
landlords and Nationalist leaders at the Mansion House in Dublin. 
That conference, contrary to the expectation and hope of the extreme 
Unionists, succeeded in coming to an agreement regarding the principles 
of the great measure so skilfully drafted and piloted through the 
House of Commons by Mr. George Wyndham. When a few necessary 
amendments have been made, the Land question which for centuries 
has been at the root of Irish discontent will be finally settled, outside 
of Ulster at least, and for that feat Mr. George Wyndham will live in 
history. 

At this moment Lord Dunraven was a very popular man. Con- 
gratulations poured in upon him from all sides ; but when he and his 
friends, having settled the Land question, turned their attention to 
the other subjects of controversy which tear,Ireland to pieces the 
vials of wrath and abuse were showered upon their heads. For 
animated discussion, and indeed indignant protest, I for one was 
02 
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prepared ; but I was amazed to find the law officers of the Government 
plunge into a warfare in which abuse took the place of argument, and 
the most unworthy motives were imputed to Lord Dunraven and his 
friends. After all, these gentlemen had an undoubted right to discuss 
a question of public interest, and they exercised this right in a courteous 
and inoffensive spirit. There was nothing to justify the bitter attacks 
made upon them. 

The keynote—nay, the whole substance, the reiteration of which 
became so tedious—of all these wild attacks was the question: “ Who 
were the true parents of the scheme?’ ‘ What is the inception,’ 
cried the Attorney-General again and again, ‘ of the Reform movement 
regarding which there are so many sinister rumours?’ The Attorney- 
General and the Solicitor-General for Ireland knew—as everyone 
in official Irish circles knew—that Sir Antony MacDonnell had assisted 
in the preparation of the scheme. Unconsciously they exaggerated 
the part he had taken and the extent of his co-operation, and, the 
wish being father to the thought, they jumped to the conclusion that 
he had acted secretly and disloyally to his chief. Their object was not 
to prove the dangers of the scheme, but to expose the disloyalty of 
their colleague. As has been aptly said, they fired at their colleague, 
the Under-Secretary, but brought down their chief, the Chief Secretary. 
The first, and not the least, mistake made by Mr. Wyndham in this 
unhappy business was that he did not promptly silence his law officers 
when they lost their heads. 

No wonder that in these circumstances I broke silence in favour 
of the views which I had so long held, and it was natural that, in order 
to prove that I had consistently held these views ever since I was 
qualified to form an opinion on Irish questions, I referred to and 
quoted from a memorandum which I had unofficially written in 1889. 
During my tenure of office as Under-Secretary I was fully in accord 
with the policy of my chief, but the vigour of the war which we waged 
on behalf of law and order did not prevent my reflecting upon the 
questions which lay at the bottom of Irish discontent. A Liberal 
Unionist, I bore in mind Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration, ‘ There may 
be times when it is the highest duty of the Liberal to assert the law ; 
but, on the other hand, there is another duty which I regard at least 
as urgent, as even more sacred, and that is to search out the cause of 
disorder and where possible to remove it.’ I did search. I had 
gone to Dublin with an open mind free from bias, and there were 
soon impressed upon it certain facts. I quickly realised that the 
extreme Unionists were as dangerous to the Union as the Nationalists ; 
that although the charges of incapacity, ineptitude, and dishonesty 
so often thrown at the permanent officials were absolutely without 
foundation, yet the system itself was defective and cumbersome ; 
and that the gulf which yawned between the people and the Govern- 
ment could only be bridged by gradually associating the people, so 
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far as was safe and possible, with the Government in the administration 
of their affairs. 

The approval which I expressed of Lord Dunraven’s scheme was 
confined to the programme published on the 31st of March, in which, 
after emphatically protesting their fidelity to the cause of the Union, 
the Reform Association advocated ‘the devolution to Ireland of a 
larger measure of local government than she now possessed,’ the 
decentralisation of Irish finance, the extension to Ireland of the 
system of Private Bill legislation so suécessfully working in Scotland, 
the settlement of the question of higher education, the better housing 
of the labouring classes, and the development of the material resources 
of the country. I was not in equal accord with the subsequent and 
more detailed proposals published in the manifesto of the Association 
in the following September. The proposed financial scheme I do 
not consider practicable, for, apart from its inevitable conflict with 
the control of the House of Commons, the complete divorce of financial 
from administrative responsibilities would lead to embarrassment, 
complication, and probably a dead-lock. There is not a department 
of the Government which would not be under the control of the 
Financial Council, for it would be in the power of that Council to 
refuse the necessary funds—for instance, for the maintenance of an 
adequate police foree—and accordingly the Executive would be at its 
mercy. Nor do I advocate a central legislative body in Dublin. 
I prefer the evolution of Provincial Councils on the lines proposed 
by Mr. Chamberlain, with an inter-provincial Council to discuss 
matters of common interest. But the general principles advanced 
by the Association are excellent, and in my opinion can be gradually 
and safely adopted. 

It has been asserted that the programme of the 31st of August is 
practically Home Rule, and that consequently it is dangerous to the 
Union. Even Mr. Wyndham tardily subscribed to this view. But in 
truth the programme of the 3lst of August does not materially differ 
from his own programme, and it is practically the same as that which 
has been always advocated by Mr. Chamberlain and other leaders of 
the Liberal Unionist party. 

The hospitality of this Review and the patience of the reader 
would be hopelessly exhausted were I to attempt to quote the many 
pronouncements made by the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and other leaders of the Liberal Unionist party in favour of the prin- 
ciples advocated by the Reform Association. Every item in their 
programme of the 31st of August 1904 has been emphatically enjoined 
as a necessary reform by the Liberal Unionist leaders. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, not Lord Dunraven, is the parent of devolution. The object 
of the Liberal Unionist policy, as he explained in his manifesto 
of the 12th of June 1886, was ‘to relieve the Imperial Parliament 
by devolution of Irish local business,’ and he earnestly advocated 
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the sweeping away of the semi-independent Boards which now drag 
their slow length‘along. 
p After the great victory of 1886 Mr. Chamberlain declared 


that any one who has read and read carefully the speeches of Lord Salisbury, 
of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, of Lord Carnarvon, and, above all, of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, all of them Conservative leaders, will see that they are not averse 
to large and drastic changes in the government of Ireland. They are prepared 
for a reform in the system of local government. They are prepared for a good 
deal more. They are prepared to consider and review the whole of that 
irritating centralising system of administration which is known as Dublin 
Castle. 


Mr. Chamberlain is as practical as he is bold. He did not content 
himself with abstract proposals. His views took a more concrete 
form. In 1885 he had proposed that a National Council with legisla- 
tive powers should sit in Dublin, and perhaps another in Belfast. This 
Council was to have executive powers, for it was to take over the 
administration work of all the Boards then sitting in Dublin, and it 
was to deal with such matters as land and education, the most burning 
of all Irish questions. This proposal was repeated at the famous 
Round Table Conference after the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill, and if it had not been rejected by Mr. Parnell there 
would be now a National Council in Dublin in the place of that 
‘ absurd and irritating anachronism which is known as Dublin Castle.’ 
Subsequently Mr. Chamberlain substituted for this National Council 
the scheme of Provincial Councils on the basis of the provincial legis- 
latures of Canada. So far as I know, this wise proposal has never 
been modified or withdrawn by Mr. Chamberlain. 

This policy was not denounced in Ireland. On the contrary, 
the Ulster Liberal Association, in an address published after Mr. 
Chamberlain’s manifesto quoted above, declared that ‘the Land 
question once settled, the way will be opened for the development 
of local government, and Ulster Liberals are prepared to take their 
full share in working out such powers as regards local and domestic 
matters as may be delegated to local bodies by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment.’ 

This, then, was the Irish policy of the Liberal Unionist party. 
Has it been carried into efiect? Certainly not. Some progress 
was made during the days of ‘ Balfourian amelioration,’ but, not 
only has that progress ceased, but retrogression has begun. The 
concessions then granted as regards local government have merely 
touched the fringe of the reforms proposed by Mr. Chamberlain and 
other leaders of the party, for the affairs delegated to the County 
Councils are purely parochial, and do not extend to those more impor- 
tant mattérs at present dealt with by the Imperial Parliament, 
of which Mr. Chamberlain proposed the devolution. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy was accepted by all Liberal Unionists as a reasonable 
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compromise. Why is it now denounced by Mr. Balfour—why does 
he declare that if the organisation of moderate opinion in Ireland 
is ‘to terminate in the eccentricities of devolution, the less we have 
of it the better’ ? 

41 We may be told that the Unionist leaders have changed their 
minds. That is quite possible, but we who are accused of treachery 
to the Union, or, to quote the words of the Attorney-General for 
Ireland, of ‘mean and cruel desertion ’"—we are entitled to ask why 
they have changed their minds and when they changed their minds. 
Why is the policy which was wise and safe in 1886 dangerous and 
perfidious in 1905? For let it be remembered that the policy of 
devolution was proposed only three years after the Pheonix Park 
murders, and at a time when Ireland was seething with crime and 
on the brink of revolution, when that unhappy country was honey- 
combed with secret societies, when outrage and assassination were 
rife, and salvation was sought in dynamite. That was the condition 
of things in 1886. Now, in 1905, Ireland is quiet, although not 
contented. Even Mr. Long admits that she is practically free from 
crime. Secret societies are extinct, assassination is unknown, and 
dynamite has been thrown aside. Constitutional agitation has, except 
in a few instances, taken the place of seditious conspiracy. And may 
not the reception—generally enthusiastic and always courteous— 
so recently given to their Majesties be accepted as evidence 
that even the Irish Nationalists are loyal to the person of their 
sovereign ? 

The condition of Ireland is beyond question improved. Why, 
then, are the concessions which could have been safely made in the 
dark and turbulent days of 1886 declared to be impossibly dangerous 
in the comparatively bright and peaceful days of 1905 ? 

Can it be a fact that concessions are refused because the danger 
is over, and that we deny to peaceful agitation that which we 
freely offered to crime and outrage? This is the inference which 
undoubtedly will be drawn by those hostile to the Union. It cannot 
be true, but yet what other explanation or justification can be offered ? 
Again I ask, and the question cannot be repeated too often and too 
emphatically : How does the programme of the Reform Association—I 
refer to the programme of the 31st of August 1904—differ from the pro- 
gramme solemnly proclaimed from time to time by the Liberal Unionist 
leaders? What item is there in the former which was not adopted 
and blessed by the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain, and others ? 
None. The programme of the Reform Association—that is to say, 
extension of local government, the decentralisation of finance, Private 
Bill legislation, the settlement of the question of higher education—does 
not contain a single item which was not included in the authorised 
programme of the Liberal Unionist party. Why, then, is all this 
sound and fury? Why are we who are faithful to the principles 
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and the policy of the party denounced as renegades and traitors ? 
Why does Mr. Balfour, of all men, join in this hue and cry ? 

What is the Irish policy of the Government? It is a policy 
of negation—a policy fraught with danger to the Union. The Govern- 
ment have abandoned every item of Mr. Wyndham’s programme 
except one—the stern enforcement of the order which already prevails. 
Nothing is to be done for higher education. The Prime Minister 
most sorrowfully admits his impotence. The co-ordination of the 
various Boards—or, in other words, the reorganisation of Dublin 
Castle—is abandoned, for to touch it would be to stir up the hornet’s 
nest. Even material improvements, Mr. Long tells us, must wait 
until the Irish have learnt self-help ; and ‘ administrative conciliation ’ 
is to give way to Coercion. 

The fact is that the Government have surrendered and gone 
over, bag and baggage, to the extremists. The leader of that party, 
in his speech of the 20th of February, appealed to the Government ‘ to 
get rid of this wretched, rotten, sickening policy of conciliation’; and 
they have obeyed without a murmur. Mr. Wyndham, the advocate 
of conciliation, has been thrown overboard, and the command of 
the ship has been given to Mr. Long, a persona grata to the party of 
ascendency. Every possible concession has been made to the extre- 
mists. When Mr. Moore threatened and blustered, when, to the great 
dismay of the gentlemen concerned, he threatened on the eve of a 
critical division to draw on his reserves—that is to say, to call upon 
the Attorney and Solicitor Generals of Ireland and other office-holders 
to resign their places—not even the humour of the situation tempted 
the Prime Minister from the path of surrender. 

Indeed Mr. Balfour, more papal than the Pope, has gone so far as to 
say that devolution—or, in other words, the extension of local govern- 
ment—is worse than Home Rule itself. Surely this is a reductio ad 
absurdum of the case against devolution. Is a part greater than the 
whole? In those days when he dared to defy the: extremists Mr. 
Balfour gave the Irish control over their roads and their lunatics. 
Does he really pretend that the proposal to extend the jurisdiction 
of these councils to other matters is, to quote his mildest invective 
an ‘eccentricity to be deplored’? The reason given for the Prime 
Minister’s strange theory is that devolution would satisfy neither of the 
extreme parties ; but this is its merit. A policy which would satisfy 
either must necessarily be a bad policy, because only an extreme policy 
would be acceptable to either. Is a policy impossible because it is not 
bad ? 

Is the only aim and object of a statesman to be the conciliation 
of this or that body of men which has the power to make itself trouble- 
some ? Is he never to be actuated by the consideration of what is 
right and proper, or is expediency to be his only guide ? » Thus thinks 
the hardened opportunist. When{these arguments were advanced 
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in 1886 against the same policy, Mr. Chamberlain rebuked the oppor- 
tunist and declared that it is our duty ‘ to do what is right and proper 
because it is right and proper.’ Thus speaks the true statesman. 

The great majority of the Liberal Unionists have become Conserva- 
tives. Take the list of the Unionist party and try to distinguish 
between the two. What is the difference between Liberal Unionists 
and Tories? Are they at issue on any important question? The 
coalition has been a great success—the fusion has been complete 
beyond all calculation. But how has it been effected? Have the 
Liberals become Conservatives or have the Conservatives become 
Liberals? The truth is that the Liberal Unionists during the last 
twenty years have marked time, while the Conservatives have 
gradually come up into line with them. Meantime the Liberals have 
been advancing and have left the amalgamated party far behind. 
This was inevitable. In the world of politics, as in the world of 
Nature, there is no standing still; there must be progress or retro- 
gression. On all sides there is evidence that the Liberal Unionist 
who has not become a Tory and who is not absorbed in Tariff Reform 
is ‘dished,’ and that the reactionary is in future to be the predomi- 
nant partner. Two policies—poles asunder—hold the field ; the policy 
of Negation, which means retrogression, and the policy of Home Rule. 
The Liberal Unionist policy—‘ to remedy every grievance from which 
any section of the Irish people can legitimately be said to suffer ’"— 
has been abandoned. The Liberal Unionist party has ceased to exist— 
it is broken up and dispersed. The Liberal Unionist free traders are 
the only faithful survivors of the party which saved the Union. They 
alone remain true to its creed and policy; they alone keep the torch 
burning. But they wander in the wilderness, without any hope of 
the Promised Land. What are they to do? Howcan they make 
their voice heard? Too few in number, they cannot exist as an inde- 
pendent unit ; and therefore, if they do not retire altogether from active 
political life, they must enrol themselves in either the Conservative or 
Liberal party. Which are we to join? On what platform are those 
of us who may be parliamentary candidates to take our stand ? 

But I must reserve for another occasion the consideration of this 
question, as also the discussion of the manner in which the admitted 
grievances of Ireland can be redressed, especially the burning griev- 
ance in connection with higher education. For I altogether refuse to 
allow that it is beyond the wit of man to devisea solution of even 
that difficult problem which will be acceptable both to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland and the Nonconformists of England. 


West RipcEway 
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THE WHITE PERIL 1N AUSTRALASIA 


Tue development of the native power of Eastern Asia during the 
last few years is a matter of serious moment to the British Colonies 
of Australasia. This possibility was scarcely weighed at its full 
appreciation when the Commonwealth Parliament three years ago 
set out to ratify in statute the popular platform clamour for a ‘ White 
Australia,’ and that doctrine in its working now assumes a new and 
precarious aspect. The ‘ white’ doctrine is wn fait accompli through- 
out Australasia, for both the Commonwealth and the colony of New 
Zealand have set up barriers against the race alien, with the object 
of keeping their country to themselves. Regarded from an economic 
standpoint, there is considerable difference of opinion as to the morality 
of such a step per se, and I have no intention of discussing it here. 
The chief concern at present is the operation and tendency of the 
restrictions, and the conditions that have resulted therefrom. 

The New Zealand Immigration Restriction Act was passed in 
1899. It prohibits the admission to the colony of ‘any person of 
other than British (including Irish) parentage who, when asked to do 
so by an officer appointed under the Act, fails to himself write out 
and sign in the presence of such officer in any European language an 
application in such form as the Colonial Secretary from time to time 
directs.’ Any applicant dissatisfied with this test has right of final 
appeal to a stipendiary magistrate. Other sections prohibit idiots 
or insane persons, persons suffering from contagious diseases of a 
loathsome or dangerous nature, and persons who within two years 
past have been convicted in any country of an offence involving 
moral turpitude which, if committed in New Zealand, would be 
punished by two years’ imprisonment or upwards. This Act does 
not apply to shipwrecked persons. There is an exemption clause, 
also, which provides that any person disqualified only by the language 
test may enter the country on payment of a deposit of 100/. Chinese 
are dealt with under the Chinese Immigration Act of 1881, with 
amendments, the effect of which is that any Chinaman can enter the 
country on payment of a poll-tax of 100/. Chinese women who are 
the wives of Chinese so admitted are exempted from paying the 
tax. The position thus is that in New Zealand and Australia the 
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Chinaman and the European who cannot write are placed under 
exactly the same restrictions, The Federal Immigration Restriction 
Act was passed in 1901, following closely on the lines of the New 
Zealand statute, The language test is somewhat different. It pro- 
hibits ‘ any person who fails to write to dictation a passage of forty 
words in length in an European language directed by the officer,’ 
but there is the same reservation with regard to the admission of 
persons failing in this test on payment of a deposit of 1001, The 
Federal Act also prohibits ‘any person who is likely to become a 
charge upon the public or upon any public or charitable institution,’ 
and ‘any persons under contract or agreement to perform manual 
labour within the Commonwealth.’ To the latter restriction there is 
a reservation for ‘ specially skilled ’ workmen required in the Common- 
wealth. Pacific Islanders are dealt with by a special Act, which 
provides for the deportation of every Kanaka at the end of December 
1906. 

The barriers being thus defined, we shall proceed to consider 
the conditions obtaining throughout the East, Australia is at the 
threshold of the East. Port Darwin and the ports of Queensland and 
West Australia are within a few days’ steam of the great seaports 
of China and Japan, from which there is a continuous overflow of 
surplus population to the waste parts of the earth. Japan, a country 
of 162,655 square miles, of which not more than one-sixth is available 
for cultivation, has a population of 43,750,000, to which the expanding 
requirements of sustenance under Western conditions are already 
causing congestion. The density of the population in Japan is 
greater than that of any other considerable nation in the world, with 
the exception of Great Britain ; but, on the other hand, the United 
Kingdom is part of a world-wide empire of over twelve million square 
miles, over which the average density is only thirty-three persons 
to the mile. Japan has no waste places into which to disgorge its 
surplus population. If all the political difficulties of the East were 
dispelled, and the population of China, Japan, and Siberia were 
distributed over the whole of those countries, there would still be an 
average density of nearly forty to the square mile, The reality of 
the menace to Australia is readily apparent. 

The conditions under which Australasia is held by people of 
British race are shown by the following table :— 


Area in —— Density per 

os Square Miles Population Square Mil 
Australia ' : : ; ; 2,972,906 | 38,782,948 1°27 
New Zealand ’ , ; ; 104,471] 772,719 7°89 


Australasia . . . ‘ 8,077,877 4,555,662 1°48 
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So far as New Zealand is concerned the position need not cause 
any great alarm, for the population is well scattered, the agricultural 
class has a good grip of the country, and the waste places are few 
and small. In Australia, on the other hand, the white population 
is contained in a narrow fringe along the eastern and southern sea- 
boards, with a sparser scattering extending inland here and there, 
particularly in Victoria and New South Wales. The mining fields of 
Central and West Australia cannot, of course, be regarded as per- 
manent settlements, and the population engaged thereon scarcely 
ranks in the same class as an agricultural population. 

The immorality of the present situation is that four millions of 
people in Australasia jealously regard three million square miles of 
territory as their own, and impose a drastic restriction upon applicants 
for admission ; while just across the water—almost as close as New 
Zealand is to Australia—there are countries teeming with a virile 
population just awakening to the first expanding wants of civilisa- 
tion forced upon them by the white races. The danger is evident. 
The final solution must be the arbitrament of numbers, and then 
Australia will be sadly lacking. Even if the Russians are hurled 
back upon Europe, and the whole of North and Eastern Asia is thrown 
open to the development and cultivation of China and Japan, the 
time will only be delayed by a few decades when the independent 
Mongol races, impelled by their increasing numbers and requirements, 
and released from the repressive’ influence of plague, famine, and 
internal war, will turn their eyes to the Pacific and seek fresh fields 
in the line of least resistance. The Japanese nation is young, unani- 
mous, and irresistible. To-morrow it will be reinforced by three 
hundred millions of Chinese, whom Australia recognises—if England 
does not—as the smartest traders and most intelligent industrial men 
in the world. The efforts of a few millions of people to withhold the 
vast virgin continent of Australia from the clutch of the Eastern 
invaders will be futile. Diplomacy will be of no avail, for argument 
never yet dammed back the flood of nationality sweeping along 
behind the bayonets of a young and vigorous people, The rural 
population is any nation’s bulwark. If Australia can cut up her 
Crown lands and get yeomen settled on the remotest back blocks 
the fear of the Yellow Peril will be mitigated. Her claim to the 
great Australian continent will then be a moral one, and, moreover, 
if the time unhappily comes, it can be defended. 

But, instead of tending in this direction, the carefully-devised 
immigration legislation is having an unexpected result. White im- 
migration to Australia has practically ceased. The European emigrants 
are all going to New Zealand ; the Asiatics and other race aliens to 
Australia. From 1892 to 1903 Australia lost 1,875 souls by excess 
of departures over arrivals. In the same period New Zealand gained 
54,343. Papers presented to the Federal Parliament last year show 
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how peculiarly the Restriction Act works. During 1902, the first 
year of the operation of the new Act, 653 persons, including Algerians, 

Arabs, Chilians, Chinese, Egyptians, Filipinos, Hindus, Kurds, 

Tonkinese, and many Europeans, were refused admission to the 
Commonwealth. Of these thirty-two were regarded as likely to become 
a charge upon the public ; 618 failed in the language test ; two were 
idiots or insane ; and one was a recently-convicted criminal. During 
the same period thirty-three persons passed the education test, in- 
cluding West Indians, Syrians, Burmese, Filipinos, Japanese, Mauri- 
tians, South Sea Islanders, and St. Helena blacks. But the most 
remarkable return of all is that showing the number of persons 

admitted without being asked to undergo the language test. They 
numbered 45,468, including 35,330 of British nationality, 1,181 Italians, 
1,162 Germans, 1,011 French, 647 Austrians, and 471 North Americans. 
The great majority of these were commercial men and tourists, who 
left perhaps the same year, for the whole gain to Australia by im- 
migration in 1902 was only 2,091. Coming to the nationalities that 
are antagonistic to the White Australia policy, we find the remarkable 
paradox that 2,410 Asiatics and 1,302 of other races were admitted 
without being asked to pass the education test. Out of 2,952 Asiatics 
who applied for admission to Australia, 2,410 were admitted without 
question, twenty-two passed the test, and only 529 were refused 
admission, probably to be admitted at another port of the Common- 
wealth. The 3,734 persons of Asiatic and other alien races who were 
admitted to the Commonwealth in 1902 may almost all be regarded 
as permanent settlers ; and this in a year in which the total gain to 
Australia by immigration was only 2,091. The grounds of admission 
without test were as follows: Ninety-one were deserters ; 1,079 were 
Chinese who had State permits on payment of poll-tax; 246 were 
Japanese who entered under agreement between Queensland and 
Japan; and 1,139 were Pacific Islanders with statutory authority. 
The pearling industry of the north, which requires the special skill 
exempted by the Act, was the excuse for the admission of 717 persons, 
of whom 321 were Malays, 188 were Japanese, ninety-five Filipinos, 
and eighty-five Papuans. The position of New Zealand at the same 
time was much more satisfactory. The gain by excess of immigra- 
tion in 1902 was 7,990, and of these only 102 were race aliens 
(including sixty-nine Chinese). 

An analysis of the population of Australia shows that out of 
3,782,943 souls returned at the census of 1901, 54,441 were coloured 
aliens, including 30,542 full-blood Chinese and 3,554 Japanese. There 
were also about 10,000 Kanakas on the Queensland plantations, a 
number that has been increased by some thousands since, but will 
be quite wiped out at the end of next year. 

It is very evident from these figures that if the Australians desire 
to secure their country against the menace of the East they must 
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commence at once to attract a stream of white immigration. At 
present nothing is being done. Canada and the United States are 
nearer to the congested population of Europe, and they are offering 
liberal terms to immigrants, whose passage-money across the Atlantic 
is only a small matter compared with that to Australia. The only 
movement of population in Australia at present is inter-State. Quite 
recently an internal campaign has been inaugurated, one State taking 
settlers from another. Westralia is trying to coax Victorian farmers 
to go west ; Queensland is endeavouring to entice them away to the 
Darling Downs. The figures for West Australia last year show 
clearly what is happening. While that State gained 11,954 persons 
last year by quasi-immigration, the other States lost in the aggregate, 
for the net increase of the Australian population by immigration was 
only 1,630. Out of the 11,954 that West Australia gained, 11,814 
were of European nationality (including 11,582 British). Yet only 
487 people were added to the West Australian population by excess 
of arrivals from Europe. More than 11,000 came from the other 
States of the Commonwealth. Such a redistribution of population 
may, of course, lead to some increase of production, but it can 
never fulfil the function of legitimate immigration. Moreover, the 
West Australian immigrants were chiefly of the nomad mining class, 
the grants of agricultural land to immigrants amounting to only 
400 acres for the year. 

Australia must establish herself in possession of the Australian 
continent by attracting white settlers to open up the back country. 
The insular and suicidal idea of admitting only English-speaking 
people must go by the board. We should fall into the American way 
of thinking, and, if White Australia is a cry worth encouraging, attract 
healthy men of any European nation to come over and help us fell 
our bush, till our land, build our dams and water-races, and trans- 
port produce to the seaboard. If England cannot send us healthy 
young men of the right stamp—and it almost seems that under pre- 
sent conditions she cannot—we must turn our eyes towards Poland, 
Scandinavia, and Hungary, that have done so much already in building 
up the British Colonies. It is health and youthful vigour that the 
Colonies require, not academic knowledge of any particular language. 
The Australian nationality can be protected by a short period franchise 
qualification, and at the end of that time our pride will be conserved 
by the ability of the newcomers to speak fair English, What we 
particularly want is to prevent failures and disappointed persons 
returning to England with discouraging tales. I have seen families 
step ashore from an immigrant ship—fathers burdened with six or 
eight children, who cannot be kept in the Colonies under a pound or 
two a week. A few months later they have sorrowfully embarked 
for home, their earnings gone, their families 13,000 miles from 
friends, Workers are wanted, unencumbered to be efficient, young 
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to be adaptable; and they should be selected at the ports of 
embarkation by agents who know the fluctuating conditions and the 
class of land available in the colonies they represent. One dis- 
appointed immigrant is worse than no immigrant at all to everyone 
except the shipping company. When the selected immigrants land 
they should find unimproved land set apart for them, and money 
advances available for initial outlay in their holdings. 

It is only by getting settlers quickly and opening up the back 
country that Australia can restore that confidence in financial centres 
that will place money at her disposal for development; and this is 
the sine qua non of her existence. Unless Australia, from an empty 
shard, quickly becomes a hive of industry, the Yellow Peril will main- 
tain its reality, and be a lasting menace to the development of the 
remarkable economic and social evolution that is gradually unfolding 
in the interdependent countries of Australia and New Zealand. 


Guy H. ScHOLEFIELD. 
Wellington, New Zealand. 
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IMPRESSIONAL DRAMA 


Ir has been said that the true artist recognises in the amateur one 
who has the ‘amor,’ or love of art; in the dilettante one who feels 
‘diletto,’ or pleasure in art. On a general recognition of this truth 
the rebirth of drama in a measure depends. From the artist’s stand- 
point the word ‘amateur’ has proved misleading; especially mis- 
leading to the general public as used in criticism. We read of the 
shortcomings of the ‘ obvious amateur,’ the ‘ tyranny ’ of the amateur. 

In contrasting the drawbacks of the amateur with the value of 
professionalism the President at a dramatic banquet the other day 
deplored that ‘ this was an age when the amateur flourished’ ; he did 
not add how obviously the paid servant of the public sometimes 
* flourishes’ who is without love of art, while the unpaid, as obviously 
a lover of art, lives for it alone. The former the stage could do well 
without, while on the latter its very existence depends. In this 
sense it has been well said, ‘ Better a skilled “ amateur” than an 
ignorant professional.’ Were it not for the progress of the amateur- 
student and his recognised status in the world of art there would be 
a deadlock in the progress of interpreting refined drama. For the 
enthusiastic dilettante, given the opportunity for regular study, can 
afford to live for it, die for it without remuneration, which un- 
fortunately the poor professional cannot do. 

It is no exaggeration to say that only one in a thousand has the 
faculty of discovering the subtle quality in a rare and perfect work 
of art. Still fewer can feel or analyse the subtle qualities of the artist- 
impulse. If called forth, it is at a moment when the creative and 
interpretative are meeting and clasping hands. It may be on the 
stage that some slight form of gesture in actor or actress, whose 
acting for the most part may perhaps be indifferent, remains for ever 
impressed on the spectator’s imagination. Or it may be called 
forth by some exquisite stroke of genius in stage-craft. It is a creation 
if it has left its impress on the susceptible human organism—the mind 
of the artist always being more or less in a state of receptivity. 

In Mr. Tree’s representation of the 7'empest that person must be 
unreceptive indeed who could witness without emotion the floating 
farewell of Ariel, ethereal blue against the blue of sea, sky, and mist, 
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and the last sight of Caliban, as through the fog, which has settled on 
his island, he watches the distant ship pass out and away with out- 
stretched, desolate arms, then bows his poor, hideous, hopeless head, 
and for the first time knows loneliness. That stroke in stage-craft 
was a creation, and concerns the rig of the onward sail in the art of 
expressing impressional drama. Such flashes of genius cannot escape 
the unbiassed artist-critic, and must reveal to him the true histrionic 
artist, be that artist professional or unprofessional. To the artist- 
critic we must appeal in these days of advertisement as a promoter 
of the unstagey in acting. For the actor who is endowed with the 
faculty of calling up at will momentary emotions in his own soul, 
so that the vibrations of his own voice provoke him to tears or laughter 
—that one is a dramatic artist, paid or unpaid. But, as a distin- 
guished che/ d’orchestre discovered to his sorrow during the production 
of a recent masterpiece, this supersensibility, unless under stern 
control, is not devoid of danger. In the middle of the marvellous 
orchestration of a great masterpiece a sudden silence fell upon the 
concert hall. The orchestra had become mute. The leader looked 
up in dismay. The musicians were in tears. 

Self-control of sensibility, the absolute subordination of the 
emotionary organism to the will, combined with study of technique, 
produces the actor-artist. The very actor who knows this has it at 
his fingers’ ends, forbye—this as the Scottish say—there is humour. 
The functional force of genius is the life in the organism, therefore 
functional force is the actor’s power. It is the jeu sacré—the fire that 
flames but never consumes. The man or woman on the stage who 
lacks this functional force develops (pace Diderot ' into the ranter, the 
grimacer. If either of them attain to fame it is as character actors, 
through the mimetic faculty alone. A player becomes creative from 
the moment when he has well studied and rehearsed a character in 4 
play. When he presents it to an audience for the first time he is, in 
fact, an experimentalist. If successful, he afterwards imitates the 
effects he has invented and practised. He is then a creator. In this 
sense the art of acting developed is mechanical and mimetic, the 
actor fixes in his mind the appropriate gesture, the intonation, the 
expression, the action seized at a moment of inspiration ; he puts them 
by and treasures them, ready and obedient servants to be rung up at 
his will. He founds every great part on a former experience in cha- 
racterisation and interpretation. Every successful type is as a stone 
towards the bulwark of his art bridge. He is great in his art accord- 
ing to the imaginative power he possesses of sinking his individuality, 
merging his identity in those images of his own creation. 

If in proportion to the actor’s intellectual balance is his emotional 
and projective power, he will by study attain the secret of proportion, 
the art of moderation, strengthening and effacing. His intellect 

' The Paradox of Acting. 
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rationalises the expression of his feeling, holds his emotions within 
the hands of a sane imagination. All great art is sane, nor can there 
be a greater tribute paid to histrionic art than to say of it that of all 
the arts it is the most sane, the most exalted, and the most rare. 
Because the actor or actress worthy of the name is exponent of all 
the arts in a greater or less degree. They thrill to the touch of all the 
Muses. The ripples of drapery which have theiz source in action is 
a language which appeals to their soul as to the sculptor. They 
equally value the scientific study of drapery as a powerful exponent 
of emotion, most eloquent in the mute poetry of sculpture and painting 
—not less eloquent on the stage to mark and emphasise the passion 
of a moment. Therefore the great actor should live in our memory 
for ever, who is master of this most complex and wonderful of all the 
arts. 

The reformers’ cry of ‘ Organise the theatre,’ said the President 
of the Playgoers’ Club,’ while deploring the general condition of our 
drama, is of no avail until the first want has been supplied, viz. 
“good plays.’ It meant ‘ the necessity of beating up new recruits for 
the drama among the men outside the present theatrical preserve, 
and unafiected by the paralysing theatrical tradition.’ He thought 
that ‘it would die if it did not at times escape from its close atmosphere 
of drawing-room intrigue, club scandal, and belated suppers, into the 
open air, into places of country featured truth and honesty.’ He 
affirmed that all sides of man, noble and ignoble, should be treated 
on the stage, and that there is no subject unfit for presentation, but 
that it all depended on treatment and diversity of theme—and, we 
dare to add, the elimination of the ugly! The triumph of the ugly 
in this commonplace, passionless generation, is nowhere more con- 
spicuous than on the stage. The ugly names of theatres, the ugly 
names of plays, their subject and their subject-treatment. Surely 
this is all that Eleonora Duse meant when she said, ‘To save the 
theatre, the theatre must be destroyed, the actors and actresses must 
all die of the plague. They poison the air, they make art impossible. 
It is not drama that they play, but pieces for the theatre. We should 
return to the Greeks, play in the open air. The drama dies of stalls 
and boxes and evening dress, and people who come to digest their 
dinner.’ 

But romantic drama may be made impossible even in the open 
air—I mean on Nature’s stages. The unrealistic representations of 
the Attic theatre are, of course, out of the question. To stalk on 
stilts, shrouded in robes, and drone harrowing emotions through a 
mask in our generation is not convincing, and on a natural stage 
would appear the more false, exaggerated, theatrical, and ludicrous. 
I remember, when inaugurating pastoral plays for the first time on 
a natural stage in 1884, one realised that, although the conditions of 


* Mr. Barrie. 
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dramatic art are imitative, as those of all the other arts, to those 
conditions it is not always in Nature’s power to conform. One also 
realised that drama strictly speaking is not imitative of Nature, but 
representative, but that for those plays in which the chief elements . 
and surroundings are eminently natural, open-air treatment appealed 
as a revelation. The advantage gained by a pastoral setting is on 
the side of the romantic drama. We would realise the ideal. Open- 
air acting means this or nothing. 

Psychologically and dramatically, if we are to live and move with 
our heroes and heroines in a pastoral story, joy with their joys and 
weep with their sorrows, our sympathies must be the more awakened 
and intensified through Nature’s own operation ; for, as spectators, 
we are wrought upon from without as well as from within, subjected 
to the same psychological influences which are felt unconsciously by 
the players themselves (pace Diderot), and which must also have been 
felt by the people whose lives and characters they represent. Players 
and spectators alike cannot but be carried into a realisation of actual 
pastoral life while Nature’s vibrating accompaniment speaks to them 
in the lisp of leaves and ‘the murmur that springs from the growing 
of grass,’ in the song of birds, and in all the many outward symbols 
of her ceaselessly pulsating life. In effect, it is through the feelings 
she inspires, under certain conditions of harmony, that the sensitive 
spectator is moved to a delight which finds its expression in tears. 
Breathing above all else of the woods, of song-birds, and wild flowers 
are the beautiful forest scenes in As You Like It. If any realisation 
is possible of such beauty, surely it can only be found by endeavouring 
to make it one with that Nature from which it descended, and in which 
alone it could find its counterpart? Whether any sueh realisation 
was suggested in the pastorals played at Coombe it is for others to 
say.* Art demands a special treatment when brought into contact 
with Nature, and Nature a special treatment when confronted with 
art. Take, for instance, Fletcher’s unique pastoral The Faithfull 
Shepherdesse; it must surely stand or fall in effect, according to 
whether we see in it a mere theatric play or a parable—a parable 
where thoughts and moods take visible form, put on comely attire, 
and appear before us; a pageant in which we should endeavour to 
make the gracious old Arcadian life move again, and, while retaining 
the Grecian outline, strive tiat it should gain by medieval magic of 
colour, and by the Northern temper of romance. 

We have seen pastorals lately, that is to say, plays, played in 
the open air. No doubt beauty led to the inception. Allowing for 
the manifold difficulties for art-director and for players who challenge 


* As You Like It, July 1884. As You Like It, May 1885. The Faithfull Shep- 
herdesse (pastoral by Fletcher), June and July 1885. Fair Rosamund, adapted from 
Lord Tennyson's Becket by E. W. Godwin, July 1886. Le Baiser (by Theodore de 
Banville), 9th of August, 1689. 
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comparison with Nature herself, spectatorsfhave observed that in 
many attempts the challenge was unsuccessful. Why? Presuming 
that the aim of open-air plays is to promote a union between Nature 
and Art, why should it not always be successful? We primarily 
demand absence of aggressive artificiality. Where the environment 
of the actor is artificial, artificial acting may pass current. But 
Nature is the test, the touchstone. She must be the ever-present 
standard. We must consult Nature and humour her, because her 
suggestions of method are not less varied and infinite than are her 
changes of mood. Nature, jealous of line, of hue, and even of sound, 
insists that wherever Art is confronted with her, it shall partake of 
her own essence. Therefore those artificial lines and dyes, those 
sounds which are in accord with a certain given condition of Nature, 
are alone admissible; she exacts of them that they shall enhance her 
own beauty by contrast or by harmony. 

No discordant note of colour may be struck unless it harmonise 
with Nature’s key in which we play. No tone of colour dare we 
introduce that we have not borrowed from Nature’s own stage. Only 
those notes of colour must be struck in the different impersonations 
that shall resolve into perfect concord. Thus only can we attain to 
a system of colour-grouping by scheme—a scheme I ventured once to 
call ‘Rainbow-music.’ In the setting of plays, indoors or out of 
doors, as in every branch of decorative art, without scientific method 
in colour-grouping there is no form. We must have line and colour- 
motive. We must have our pictures of moving sound and colour 
framed. 

The director of the natural stage to be successful must avoid 
customary stage conventions, and yet strictly adhere to the exigencies 
of Drama. To run in and out like rabbits in a warren is to set at 
defiance every condition of dramatic art. In the choice of the 
pictorial setting there is art. The axis of the auditorium and natural 
stage are all important. The sides technically known as wings have 
to be manceuvred, exits and entrances made to emphasise the 
dramatic action, and yet to appear an integral portion of the 
picture, and the illusion of time and place must be kept up, or respected, 
to say the least of it, by the appropriate rise and fall of a decorous 
and harmonious curtain. For the rest, we ought to be infused with 
Nature’s external thoughts and ideas. Not on the boards can this 
be possible, not in any theatre of rustling programmes. Among 
fresh leaves, to song of birds. If not here, then in some divine order 
of things in the Great Hereafter. Meanwhile, seeing the whole fabric 
here is based on a fabric of human lies, social in its grain and in its 
appearance, we must look up. Drama has a Soul. 

The poetical playwright, trammelled by the conventions of idealised 
speech, has, of course, immeasurably greater difficulties to encounter 

to-day than in the days of Elizabethan drama. As a well-known 
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writer said : ‘So entirely has drama lost that flexibility which enabled 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries to get into the form what is 
called literature, that the writer of dramatic dialogue now merely 
furnishes a thin verbal gauze through which the actor has to blow in 
order to produce the required artistic illusion.’ 

Too much complexity of plot is no longer tolerated, and craft in 
dovetailing is not enough. We demand literary qualities of the 
highest order, choicest language, euphony in idealised speech, whether 
in prose or verse, above all directness and brevity. The day for rant 
and spouting, the day for ‘tearing passion to rags and tatters,’ is 
soon to be of the past. If we sometimes see reserve force overdone, 
and grieve over the self-conscious posing which is too often substituted 
for spontaneity and breadth of diction, these are faults in the right 
direction, inherent in a state of transition ; for restraint is chief factor 
by which the modern exponent of poetic drama captures the under- 
standing and the sympathy of the audience. We realise more and 
more since the birth of Shakespearean drama that rage and rhetoric 
do not carry conviction. The rage that begets clamour being true 
to Nature, we realise that clamour or a gasping silence is more eloquent 
on the stage than grandiloquent speech. We know the play that 
cannot endure literary criticism is not worthy of the name of drama, 
and at the same time we realise how little as drama the merits of a 
play can be gauged by a mere perusal in print ; how the playwright’s 
instructions can but inadequately supply to the majority of readers 
the externalisation of the life, the situations and characters the author 
has woven into his verbal gauze. Imaginative drama is either the 
expression of the soul’s passions or nothing—true dramatic genius 
being of the Soul. It has been truly said of Eleonora Duse, her art 
“is to do over again unconsciously the sculpture of the Soul upon the 
body.’ Moods and thoughts too subtle and profound to be spoken, 
which find clear and forcible expression in pantomime, are the test of 
the inborn actor and playwright. The eloquence of silence in the 
interpretation of the Soul’s identity cannot be over-estimated. And 
again, if imaginative drama, be it comedy or tragedy, in prose or in 
verse, is to have an immediate future, the surviving plays will surely 
be those wherein due regard has been paid by the author to conceal- 
ment of purpose, if he has any—and to brevity ? Was it not Malpighi 
who cried out, of ‘ The Epic ’—‘ It were better cut short’ ? 

Is not the play of the future the short play? Will there not be 
a protest soon against the length of plays? It is an age of hurry; 
an impatient age in which we live. In the wear and tear and hustle 
of modern life we lose the capacity for responding to any prolonged 
impression. The modern lover of drama, who goes to the theatre 
to be harrowed, thrilled, entranced, or amused, is physically incapable 
of bearing a long strain on the emotions. Indeed, the limitations of 
‘ Mr. Theodore Watts Dunton. 
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our human organism correspond with the limitations of our mental 
receptivity ; consequently our emotions fall flat, our senses for 
artistic enjoyment flag long before the end of a long play. To the 
weary the curtain falls on an anti-climax. It seems probable only 
those poetical plays will have a fair hearing in which undecorated 
dialogue is substituted for rhetoric and silence for speech, where the 
author has left philosophy and moral to take care of itself. Such an 
interpretation of the life poetic, simple and direct, is surely what we 
are longing for—praying for ; expressed in a form we might define as 
Impressional. 

Supporters of the contemporary English stage have naturally been 
scared by the alarming demand for ‘serious British dramatic art.’ 
But a play with ‘ beauty for beauty’s sake’ for its ‘ motif’ should 
appeal to more than the cultivated few; the sense of beauty lying 
dormant as often in ignorant peasant as educated peer. It is a sad 
reflection how many unexpressed geniuses in this wide world are never 
unearthed until they win the Beyond. Here clutching like the mole 
their fingers have grown out, and weighed with their own earth-heaps 
are doomed to lie. The super-sensitive artist, who is alone con- 
stituted to expound the ideal in drama, is bound to succumb in the 
struggle for daily existence. As long as this is so, time and oppor- 
tunity are with the amateur dramatist, exempt from professional 
cares, among highly educated men and women. Will they not come 
to the rescue of dramatic art ? 

From the school of acting we certainly have the promise of reform 
in interpretation. Up to the present we have seldom heard in dramatic 
verse the intonation or felt the vibration of the spirit. We look for 
the day when sense in poetry will no longer be sacrificed in delivery, 
when the supposed trammels of blank verse will be discarded as a 
delusion, when monotonous intonation—the despair of the dramatic 
poet—will be as out of date as Sunday school sing-song in the delivery 
of rhyme. 

The essential in criticism is freedom of mood. Every dramatic 
work suggests its own form of presentation, just as every work sug- 
gests its own form of criticism. We believe on this point all artistic 
minds are at one. Given that an author shall stage his play, were it 
not well that he himself should act the chief réle, or an all-important 
part? Less liable to delusion he must be regarding his own work 
than either actor, or the playwright, pure and simple, when con- 
fronted with the awful odds of his own structure. If language or 
action is lacking in one essential, then is the actor condemned by the 
playwright, the playwright criticised by the actor. No criticism can 
be so condemning, so staggering, so final. The meaningless gap, the 
meandering thread, a thread knotted too tight, or an end left loose 

in the wings, the missing word, the too many words, the word too 
long, the word too short, the slightest neglect of the complex changes 
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in verbal movement, that euphonious jugglery in dramatic art by 
which we distinguish and interpret the varying passions, not only of 
the human individual, but of Nature and her passing moods, from 
the amorous lyrical measure to the fiery sentences, which must, as 
has been well said, ‘strike like sparks from a horse’s hoofs at gallop.’ 
The acting-author’s shortcomings stare him in the face—want of 
cohesion, continuation, concentration. His own ghost, his second 
self, as it were, confronts him over the footlights. He is the puzzled 
man in the pit. I believe we must all have gone through this ordeal 
who have acted and staged our own inventions. 

laywrights have spoils in this country if they only knew it! 
Although the city with its babbling tongues is hardly yet ripe-for it, 
they will find them in the Drama of Impressions. For there is a 
tendency of thought towards a psychical interpretation of Life. 
A cult by which author, actor, and manager can bring those ineffable 
things that seem far away close to us on the stage of our understanding. 
A play is not unworthy of interest because it neither stirs nor moves 
an average audience to laughter or tears. It will entrance the senses 
and be dramatic and convincing if constructed in accordance with the 
admonitions of the master of dramatists. ‘’Tis the changing and 
shifting movement that doth catch the eye, and pleases the imagina- 
tion, and plays of all kinds seeme manie times to give delight in th’ 
action, which have lesse attracted us in our study.’ Although King 
Lear, Macbeth, Hamlet, are all distinct types of masterly creation, 
some critics affirm that they are characters no more than indicated 
in spite of their voluminosity of speech. The truth of the assertion is 
exemplified in that the great actor of modern days is enabled to 
project and individualise such indications of character by the light 
of latter-day intelligence in a realistic manner undreamt of in Shake- 
speare’s time. This points also to a likely development in the modern 
playwright’s craft for masterly character-individualisation and new 
methods for presenting Shakespearean types on the stage of to-day 
with far less literary detail. 

To quote the words written by Victor Hugo in his latter days, 
‘There are those things which can only be enacted on the stage of a 
man’s mind.’ Now, M. Maeterlinck demands a theatre of moods 
rather than of action, where nothing material happens and where 
everything immaterial is felt. The mystic meditations of the Belgian 
dramatist are those of a true literary artist and symbolist. He has 
not written for the stage that is in every man’s mind, nor does his 
dramatic work always bear the test of study, but his method is wholly 
theatric in the legitimate sense. Such interpretation as he gives us 
of Life’s unanswerable enigma, he projects as it were through a veil. 
While his predecessors have portrayed for us the complete human 
being, mind, body, and soul, this dramatist but gives the mortal 
shape. M. Maeterlinck’s characters do not appear’ to us as souls, but 
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abstractions. Souls do not exist that plays may be—but plays exist 
because souls are. And some of us may feel that, although a drama 
well acted should contain and convey the mystic depths of a mood, 
the province of the dramatist lies quite away from mystic philosophy. 
It would almost seem that the process of the soul’s alchemy can only 
be touched by the dramatist effectively, in so far as the problem or 
problems of the soul tend and belong directly or indirectly to the 
development of characterisation and story, that is to say—in the 
constant appeal to our human understanding through the sensuous 
capacities of our human soul, as we conceive it from the transcen- 
dentalist’s point of view, our body but the shadow of our real self 
‘on the journey of truth’ walking the highways of eternity. 

A triumph within the Belgian master’s limitations is most aptly 
shown in Pelleas‘and Melisande ; he shows us types of humanity as 
shadows thrown on a wall, unsubstantial yet sharply defined. Pelléas, 
rash lover, whom we have met as Paris and Paolo, to say nothing of 
his earlier appearance as the serpent in the household of our first 
forefathers ; Golaud, Beauty’s Beast, unreformed by transformation, 
is Vulcan, Othello, any jealous husband, of any time; Mélisande, 
favourite aspect of the Eternal Feminine, at once man’s victim and 
beguiler ; Arkel, the Eternal Bore, in whom we fail to recognise either 
august Old Age, whom we love with awe, or Childlike Old Age, whom 
we love with pity. We do not see The Old Age expressed so beauti- 
fully by the author in his chapter on ‘ The Tragedy of Daily Life.’ 
The one ‘giving unconscious ear to all the eternal laws that reign 
about his home, interpreting without comprehending the silence of 
doors and windows—and the quivering voice of the Light, submitting 
with bent head to the presence of the Soul and his destiny.’® For 
King Arkel is a doddering pedant who cannot kiss without a perora- 
tion. The shadow on M. Maeterlinck’s wall is either more elusive 
than he intended, or King Arkel is a survivor of the unfittest. Pelleas 
and Melisande is the first step in an achievement with which this 
article is concerned. It is not the last. Drama as an exposition of 
Life, human and spiritual, must be presented from the ideal stand- 
point. We cannot view Heaven from the gutter. Given that we 
have playwrights as well as actors and actresses within or without 
the profession whose imagination is too exalted, too flame-like to be 
held down or extinguished in the struggle to live, and that the long 
looked for School of Acting continues to prosper, a ‘ Conservatoire ’ 
for training actors be completed, Impressional Drama must have an 
immediate future in the wide, many-sided, playgoing world of London. 
“* If the outcry is for realism, we should be given Reality, not the 
fictitious reality we witness in ‘the drama of the dust-bin,’ but the 
reality which unites earth with heaven. If a good play, as I have 
tried to show, depends not merely on smart epigram, not only on great 


5 Le Trésor des Humbles. 
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mise-en-scene, nor on study of character alone, then the highest goal 
the dramatist as well as the art director can make for, is the endeavour 
to express to and impress an audience with the realisation of the 
ideal. 

Among creative productions made memorable by their appeal 
to the sense of beauty through originality in dramatic treatment 
we may instance Helena in Troas,® produced under the directorship 
of one who has been called poet of architects and architect of 
all the arts.’ Here, by the living picture in exquisite harmony 
of line, sound, colour, and rhythmical movement, the ideal was 
made manifest. From the first moment of entering the white 
theatre as he had fashioned it, a sense of beauty, hushed and serene, 
stole over the spectator, such as one might fancy had never been felt 
since Greeks listened to the plays of Euripides. As the tragedy 
unfolded itself (dawn growing into noonday, and noon waning into 
night) the hush continued, grew more intense ; the rhythmical move- 
ments of the chorus made the story come and go like a shadow of fate, 
seen in clear water or in a crystal sphere ; the reverie of a god, or of a 
soul that dreams of a god’s ways. With the death of Paris, and 
Helen’s last sad words, the play was not over. When like figures on 
a marble frieze, the band of white-robed maidens wound through the 
twilight, past the altar of Dionysus, and one by one in slow procession 
climbed the steps and passed away, the audience was absolutely 
stilled in excitement. All minds were held in strong emotion as by 
a voice which, ‘when ceased, men still stood fixed to hear.” The 
pure keynote of beauty was again struck. Line and colour taking 
the place of language, the play ultimately reverted to that plastic 
ideal which lies at the basis of all Greek art. 


JANEY SEVILLA CAMPBELL. 


* Helena in Troas. By Professor Todhunter. 
7 E. A. Godwin, F.R.A. 
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VANISHING VIENNA 


A RETROSPECT 


THESE notes, made some ten years ago, have hardly more than a 
historical interest now, for Viennese society has since then under- 
gone great changes. The ensnaring old-world aroma, elusive and 
intangible though it was, is now barely more than a memory, and I 
daresay the generation which has replaced the one I knew will declare 
that my account in many ways is incorrect. This, however, is not 
the case, as those who knew Vienna in the eighties can aver, and 
these notes were made soon after my departure from that city, when 
my impressions were quite vivid, and the sorrow at the parting from 
so many loved friends still fresh. I will, therefore, give them as they 
were made, without any changes, as I fear to trust the correctness of 
my memory after a lapse of fifteen years. 

It is not possible, I think, to give a just and adequate idea of 
Viennese society without showing out of what roots it sprung, and 
this I propose to doin a few words. When Francis the First renounced 
in 1806 the title of Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, and assumed 
the one of Emperor of Austria, he severed himself completely from 
German interests, and many of the highest German aristocracy who 
had hitherto flocked to Vienna withdrew to their respective countries, 
leaving only a small nucleus of society, formed of the richest and most 
powerful families belonging to the different parts of the Austrian 
Empire. The diaries of Frederic Gentz, the well-known and cele- 
brated diplomatic agent, give a very good idea of this transformation. 
This society was composed of some families belonging to Austria 
proper, a fair proportion of great Bohemian names, a few Hungarians, 
and a sprinkling of Poles. They all had splendid palaces in Vienna, 
and some of these families live in them unto this day. The principal 
and ever-recurring names in Gentz’s diaries are Liechtenstein, Auers- 


perg, Dietrichstein, Harrach, Metternich, Esterhazy, Schéinborn,’ 


Rasomofisky, Pallavicini, Palffy, &c. Such was the composition of 
society at the time of the Congress in 1815, and it is not very much 
changed now. Vienna had through the best part of the nineteenth 
century the reputation of being the gayest capital of Europe. Relieved 
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from the strain and agitation of Napoleonic days, the Austrian aristo- 
cracy gave itself up with its natural insouciance to its love of sport, 
pleasure, and display, living a life of continual social intercourse, 
whiling time away in its own ‘gemiithlich’ fashion, and never 
caring what the future might have in store of good or evil. Vienna 
was always pre-eminent for the facilities it affords of spending money, 
and together with Paris it set for the Continent the fashions in dress, 
furniture, and carriages. Many foreigners of high degree came there, 
and were always received with cordial hospitality whatever the 
season of the year might be ; for, until the existence of railways, many 
of the great families lived in their villas and country-houses close to 
the town, or even in the suburbs or in summer resorts on the green 
and smiling slopes of the ‘ Wiener Wald,’ a chain of wooded hills 
which encircles Vienna on the south and west. The waters of Carls- 
bad, so fashionable up to the beginning of the sixties, were a favourite 
meeting-place for aristocratic Europe. Princes, statesmen, and 
diplomats went there, and many members of great Austrian families, 
also some of the bankers and rich merchants came from the capital ; 
but these latter formed a completely different society, for then, as 
now, the line was clearly and firmly drawn, and when Viennese society 
is spoken of, it must be understood that it means the score or two 
of noble families, some of which have been mentioned, and that no 
exception is made to this rule. 

A second society does exist ; it is wealthy and very fashionable, 
and said to be amusing, and some of the young men belonging to the 
first society frequent it. It consists of bankers, artists, merchants, 
architects, engineers, actors, employés, and officers, with their families. 
The only occasions on which the two societies meet are the great 
public charity balls ; but even then they have hardly any intercourse. 

The predecessor of the Emperor Francis Joseph was the Emperor 
Ferdinand—a prince of weak intellect, during whose reign a regular 
and unvaried routine had been maintained at Court. The year was 
portioned out between Vienna, Schéinbrunn, and Laxenburg, the 
three imperial palaces, all of them only a few miles distant from each 
other. All the Archdukes followed this example, spending their 
winters in old-fashioned stateliness in Vienna, and the summers in 
the extremest simplicity in their country-houses. This curious 
combination is very distinctive of Austrian life, even to this day. 
When the young Emperor at the age of eighteen came to the throne 
through an understanding between his mother and his aunt the Empress, 
his eyes opened on troubled waters, for it was in the midst of the 
Hungarian revolution ; but he was full of hope and courage, and to 
youth everything seems possible. His chivalrous manners, his kind- 
ness and great charm won every heart, and under his impulse the 
troubles were soon forgotten, and Vienna became gayer than ever. 
The Emperor loved dancing, and acquitted himself of it with supreme 
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grace and elegance. Through many cold winter nights the windows 
of the old ‘ Burg’ shone with a thousand candles, and the strains of 
the graceful trois-temps and mazurkas filtered out into the frozen air, 
and the faithful Viennese rejoiced at the thought that their young 
Emperor was enjoying himself. 

In 1854, six years after his accession, the Emperor married the 
Duchess Elizabeth in Bavaria, his first cousin. The slight pale girl, 
barely seventeen, with the marvellous crown of chestnut hair, did not 
then give the promise of the incomparable loveliness which dazzled 
Europe for so many years. She had been brought up with Spartan 
simplicity amongst the mountains and the woods of her native country, 
and she came with diffidence to take the place of the first lady of a 
society which was known to be the proudest and the most exclusive 
of the whole world. It has been said that the great ladies of that day 
discovered a flaw in the pedigree of the young Princess, and, con- 
ceiving themselves to be better born than her, made her feel it. This 
circumstance, many think, accounts for the dislike the Empress has 
always shown for Vienna and its society. The political events of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph’s reign are too well known to require repeti- 
tion ; but it is not to be wondered at that a Sovereign who ascended 
his throne during the terrible Hungarian episode—who, ten years 
later, was compelled to sign the disastrous Peace of Villafranca ; who, 
in 1866, ended a seven days’ war with Sadowa and the cession of 
Venice, and the year after was doomed to see his brother Maximilian 
perish in the most tragic and humiliating way, and for whom the 
utmost limits of grief and shame were reached in the mysterious, in- 
comprehensible, and shocking death of his only son—should bear upon 
his brow the impress of these storms. (When these lines were written, 
the cruel, wanton assassination of the Empress had not yet been 
committed, nor could in these pages allusion be made to the many 
minor family misfortunes which have at times befallen one of the 
best of men and most conscientious of monarchs.) The lines about the 
Emperor’s forehead and mouth are very sad, but courage and above 
all resignation look out of his blue eyes, and now and then, when 
talking to his children and grandchildren, flashes of gaiety light 
them up. The highest and the most mgorous sense of duty is the 
mainspring of the Emperor’s character, At his writing-table every 
morning by five o’clock, he despatches all his business himself, and 
when the press of work is very great his meals are brought in to him 
on a tray, and eaten in a perfunctory fashion. I have heard it said 
that at times the food is not very good ; but the Emperor, instead of 
scolding, simple remarks to his A.D.C.: ‘ You are a lucky man; you 
can go to the club and get another dinner.’ 

After the Crown Prince Rudolph’s death, the Empress, who until 
then had made short appearances at the Court balls, and also assisted 
at a few dinners given at the ‘ Burg,’ retired altogether from the world, 
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and the Emperor had alone to bear the brunt of these receptions. 
He did so from the first with unflinching courage, his slight, straight 
figure as erect as ever, and addressing all those present with his usual 
courtesy and bonhomie. The Empress, whose transcendent beauty 
and great love of solitude have made her such an object of romantic 
curiosity to all strangers who visit Vienna, used for many years to give 
herself up entirely to riding and hunting. So fond was she of this 
latter pastime, that it was reported that a visit to Ireland was the 
promise held out to her if she would consent to assist at the Court 
festivities given in honour of some foreign Sovereign. Later on, 
when she lost her nerve, she carried on fencing with the same keenness, 
and at last it was mountaineering which claimed her energies. She 
could walk from sunrise to sundown over the Styrian Alps, refreshing 
herself only with a glass of milk and sleeping on the fragrant hay in 
the loft of a mountain hut. The Hungarians were always the pre- 
ferred of the Empress, she learnt to speak their language, and resided 
much at Budapest, where, after Count Beust had created the dual 
system, nearly all the rich and brilliant Magyars had withdrawn. 
This naturally dealt a great blow to Viennese society, for many 
of the Bohemian nobles followed suit and went to live at Prague, 
loudly declaring that their country also ought to be recognised as a 
separate monarchy. 

Viennese society therefore now consists mainly of families be- 
longing to the German provinces and a very few from the other 
parts of the Empire who have remained attached to the old order. Its 
numbers fluctuate from two to three hundred. This does not include 
the diplomatic corps or many high officials, civil and military, who, 
though bidden to Court festivities, never appear at the smaller social 
réunions at private houses. 

Every winter during the carnival two Court balls are given. The 
first one, which is styled ‘ ball by Hof,’ includes from 1,500 to 2,000 
persons. No invitations are issued for it; a simple announcement 
that the ball will take place is sent to all those who are entitled to go 
to Court. The second ball is called ‘ Hofball,’ and to it only the 
élite of society and the corps diplomatique are convened by a formal 
invitation. It ends with a supper at small tables, at each of which a 
member of the imperial family presides, the ladies of highest rank 
being told off to the Emperor’s table, the corresponding gentlemen 
to that of the Empress or the Archduchess who represented her. 
These small Court balls were very brilliant indeed, but quite informal, 
and no ‘cercle’ preceded them. The young ladies (Contessen) were 
generally there in good time, standing in a compact phalanx in 
front of their mothers, seated on the benches to the right of the throne. 
‘ Contess’ is the term by which any young lady of rank is designated 
at Vienna, be she a princess or a countess. On these occasions they 
were all dressed more or less alike, in very fresh and well-fitting tulle 
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dresses, with little plush capes identical in shape, but differing in 
colour. Around them, walking or standing, were the dancing men 
all of them officers, with a card and pencil in hand making up their 
books. Involuntarily one was reminded of a saddling paddock. 
When the ‘fanfare’ announced the approach of the Court, the capes 
all flew off like a flash of lightning, and were stufied away under the 
sofas, on the knees of the mammas—anywhere in fact, all the Contessen 
faced round in a row and stood ready for the race, which began at 
once with a spirited waltz. 

These balls were given in the large room added on to the Burg for 
the Congress of 1815. The walls are of white stucco, and a row of 
fine yellow scagliola columns runs right around the room. The space 
between the walls and the columns is filled with hundreds of blossoming 
shrubs, and though the room is not beautiful, it looked very brilliant 
with its many crystal chandeliers, studded with hundreds of wax 
candles, and the assemblage I saw before me justified its reputation 
of being the most aristocratic society in Europe. They certainly all 
looked gentlemen and ladies, with a great air and good manners, and 
they moved and stood naturally and with grace. The ladies were 
covered with fine family jewels in old settings, to which the well- 
developed expanse of their persons afforded ample room. The men 
were in uniform, and those in Hungarian costume looked particularly 
well, and outvied their wives in the gorgeousness and size of the 
precious stones they wore. The Empress took her seat on a raised 
sofa, the Austrian ladies sitting on the benches on one side of her, 
and on the other side were the Archduchesses, Ambassadresses, and 
any foreign Princess who might happen to be at Vienna. About ten 
o'clock tea was taken by the Empress at a large round table to which 
a dozen ladies were convened, and on the return from this we found 
tie cotillon had already begun. It is danced standing, and lasts two 
hours. The Contessen never show the slightest sign of fatigue. The 
figures of the cotillon were the prettiest and the best executed I have 
ever seen, and they were danced with the precision of a military 
manceuvre. A score of Contessen tear to the other end of the room 
lke a charge of cavalry, and then get back to their places through 
the most intricate mazes in the nick of time, without ever making a 
mistake. Strauss’s band played with the greatest spirit and entrain, 
whilst the patient and exemplary mothers on the benches never 
took their eyes off their sprightly daughters. These balls begin 
precisely at eight o’clock and end at midnight. 

Viennese society is almost one vast family, and there are few 
belonging to it who are not related to nearly all the others. Putting 
official rank on one side, their respective positions would come in 
this order :—The Liechtensteins, being a still reigning family, come 
first. After them the mediatised princes, ¢.c. those who at one time 
exercised sovereign rights directly under the Holy Roman Empire. 
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These have the privilege of intermarrying with royal houses on an 
equal footing. Thus the daughter of the Duke of Croy has become 
an Archduchess. The next in rank are the Austrian princes created 
after 1806. Then there are mediatised counts and also counts of the 
Holy Roman Empire. The title of baron is almost unknown in this 
society ; it is reserved for the haute finance, and is considered specially 
Semitic. 

In order to be received at Court it does not suffice to belong to a 
noble family, it is absolutely necessary to have irreproachable quarter- 
ings. The most curious complications sometimes ensue. A young 
lady who had always gone to Court, as she belonged to one of the 
best families, married Count R——, who, though belonging to the 
aristocracy, was not ‘ hoffihig’: that is, he could not go to Court, 
his mother not having been of noble birth, and his wife had to share 
his fate. A few years after their marriage, Count R—— accepted 
some official position, and received from the Emperor what is termed 
a ‘ Handbillet,’ a letter making him ‘ hoffihig,’ allowing him to go 
to Court. His wife, who had the right by her birth was not, 
however, permitted to accompany him. These Imperial ‘ Hand- 
billets,’ called so because they are written by the Emperor himself, 
sometimes grant the right to go to Court for life, but often only during 
official tenure. Many of the ministers and high functionaries spring 
from the middle class, and though they go to Court they never mix 
otherwise in society. The one brilliant exception to this rule is that 
of the late Count Hiibner, once ambassador in Paris during the second 
Empire, and later on to the Vatican, who, though being of humble 
birth, managed, with the protection of Prince Metternich and infinite 
patience, tact, and good fortune, to penetrate into the inmost circles. 

It is natural that, in a society thus composed, mere wealth counts 
for nothing, and that the introduction of new elements on this basis 
would be quite impossible. Daughters of great houses, however 
numerous, plain, or poor they may be, never dream of marrying out- 
side their order to secure a rich husband. Even if they had the wish 
to do so, the opportunity would be lacking, as they only meet the 
men belonging to their set. In some very rare cases the younger 
sons of impoverished families have been constrained by debt and 
extravagance to seek salvation in a money marrage ; but then they 
retire into the country or live abroad, as their wives would not be 
received. Nearly all the great families who compose Viennese society 
have large means to keep up a good style of living. Those who can- 
not keep pace with the others retire tothe country. Thus a few years 
ago the head of one princely house was completely ruined by racing, 
betting, and gambling, and he, together with his wife and children, 
left their fine town palace and retired to their chiteau in the country, 
never to be heard of or seen again. Gambling and betting are a great 
scourge in Viennese society, and nearly all the young men get hit 
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hard at one time or another. The Emperor has been most desirous 
of stopping it ; but in vain, for this passion is deeply ingrained in the 
blood of the Teutonic race. I am told the gambling in Austria and 
Germany is much higher than in any other country. It is, however, 
only fair to say that, whenever the crash comes, all the friends and 
relations rush to the rescue to help to the best of their ability. The 
feeling of solidarity is very great. 

Vienna is probably the most expensive capital in Europe for 
people of high rank, as you pay there according to position. Nobody 
belonging to society, however badly off, could think of going in any- 
thing but a two-horse jiacre, the shortest fare being a florin. Most 
men, whether married or single, keep a fiacre (a matter of three or 
four hundred a year), irrespective of their own stables. Many ladies 
use fiacres in the evening to save their horses from standing in the 
bitter cold winds and blinding sleet of a Viennese winter’s night. 
Most newcomers who enter a Viennese drawing-room would probably 
be struck by the extreme simplicity in the dress of the ladies, and it 
would not occur to them that to secure these garments, prices are 
paid in excess of anything in Paris or London. These clothes are 
remarkable for their extraordinary good fit and their exceeding fresh- 
ness, The girls especially always look as if they had come out of band- 
boxes, and as if their dresses had grown upon them. 

Large dinner-parties are confined to the diplomatic and official 
circles, but the Austrians dine out a good deal amongst themselves 
in a quiet, unostentatious way. At some houses a large circle of rela- 
tions flocks in almost daily, without any particular invitation. The 
way of living is eminently patriarchal ; the large retinue of servants, 
badly paid, but well cared for, generally all comes from their masters’ 
estates. 

After all dinner-parties, even the great official ones, everybody, 
ladies included, retires to the smoking-room. One’s esthetic sense is 
rather shocked, by seeing a beautiful young woman, with bare shoulders 
and blazing tiara, lighting a big cigar over a lamp. The first thing a 
man does when he gets engaged is to request leave from his future 
mother-in-law for his fiancée to smoke. Many girls, however, do not 
wait for this moment, and anticipate, and there are evening parties 
of nothing but ‘ Contessen’ where the fumes of havannas have been 
seen hovering in the air. Until quite lately the usual dinner hours 
were from four to six o’clock, this latter being quite the latest and 
most fashionable time, for everybody had boxes at the Burg and the 
Opera, and these begin at seven and have to be over by ten, as that is 
the charmed moment at which all who do not live in a house of 
their own have to be back, unless they wish to be mulcted of the sum 
of ten kreutzers. Every porter closes his door punctually at ten, 
and the ten kreutzers are his perquisite. When, some years ago, the 
question was mooted of putting back the closing time to eleven o’clock, 
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there was a revolt amongst the porters, and the authorities had to 
give in. 

In spite of the pleasure-loving reputation of the Viennese, there 
are few theatres, and it is only the large subsidies the Emperor gives 
to the Burg Theatre and the Opera which makes it possible for them to 
exist. A new ballet or an opera of Wagner’s always commands a full 
attendance, but at a classical play or an opera of Gluck’s or Mozart’s 
the house is nearly empty, though the acting and singing are first- 
rate. The most prominent actors of the Burg are Messrs. Levinsky 
and Sonnenthal, who to their own individual talent unite a thorough 
knowledge of the stage. At the opera such representations as Masse- 
net’s Manon with Vandyke and Mdlle. Rénard in the principal parts 
can hardly be rivalled anywhere. The younger sporting generation 
do, however, not care for the theatre. They like dining late, and then 
meet in small sets and play bézique or less innocent games. The men 
go a good deal to the club, where their conversation is entirely of racing 
and shooting. The Austrian shoots nearly all the year round, and all 
his faculties are devoted to this pursuit. He does not mind how 
much he roughs it or what weather he is exposed to. He is nearly 
always a good shot, and so are some of the ladies, who often accompany 
their husbands on their expeditions: Princess Pauline Metternich is 
a great proficient in this line. The chamois shooting begins in August, 
and is succeeded by stag and roe-deer, partridge and pheasant, with 
ground game, all through the autumn and early winter. Then comes 
the bear and wild boar season, and in February, amongst mountains 
of snow, the arduous shooting of the hinds. When this is barely 
over the stalking of the capercailzies begins. In order to secure this 
wily bird at the moment at which he sings his lovesong to his mate 
at the break of day, whilst she is sitting on her nest, it is necessary to 
get up between one and two A.M., and to scramble for hours up-hill in 
the dark. Many men do this for the six weeks during which the 
‘ Balzing’ season lasts. They live in the most elementary log-huts, 
existing on the coarsest food, and return to their homes perfectly 
attenuated. 

The only time during which it is possible to count with any certainty 
on the presence of young men in Vienna is at the time of the races, 
which begin in April and go on with short intervals all through May till 
the end of June. This is the really brilliant time of the Vienna season, 
when the young sporting world come to the capital for a short spell of 
amusement. Sport of every kind is what really hypnotises the 
Austrians, and they are also fond of games, but they are not nearly so 
adroit or athletic as the English. They are devoted to horses and 
dogs, and are good and judicious riders ; but the hunting which had 
been started at the Empress’s instigation came to an end when the 
Emperor withdrew his support, and there is only one private pack of 
harriers in the monarchy, and this belongs to Count Larisch Moennich. 
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If an Austrian travels, which is a very rare occurrence, it is sure to be 
in order to shoot lions or tigers, but otherwise they are the most 

stay-at-home people of the whole world. The Austrian loves to be in 

the open air. The first thing that strikes the foreigner are the numbers 

of cafés in the Prater. They are crowded all the summer through. 

There the Viennese shopkeepers breakfast, dine, and sup, imbibing 

the most fabulous quantities of beer and café au lait, and smoking 

all the time whilst a band plays a waltz, a czardash, or a march. 

There is one aristocratic restaurant in the Prater which goes under 
the name of ‘ Constantin Huegel,’ and as long as anybody in society 
is left it is much frequented in spite of the plague of mosquitoes that 
infests it. There is no other capital which becomes as thoroughly 
empty and deserted as Vienna does in the summer. Even the smallest 
tradesman goes with his family to the country, and the aspect of 
the broad two-mile-long Prater Avenue under a sweltering August 
sun, with the accompanying clouds of huge mosquitoes, is the most 
desolate thing one can imagine. The climate of Vienna is neither 
healthy nor agreeable and, for those who live there always, rather 
exhausting. Whether it be owing to this or the too frequent inter- 
marriages amongst the Austrian aristocracy or the very small circle 
of interests bred by the extreme exclusiveness in which they live, it 
must be conceded that charming, amiable, and kind though they be, 
Viennese society is pervaded by a great moral indolence and a want 
of energy and initiative. 

Politics, religion, literature, art, and science are hardly ever alluded 
to in general talk. The Viennese ‘Salon’ (annual exhibition) is far 
below that of Munich, both in number of pictures and excellence of 
merit. There are exquisite concerts, but none but the middle-class 
frequent them. Most Austrians are musical, but they do not cultivate 
their talent. Occasionally you hear a young man, after a small and 
intime dinner, strumming, among clouds of smoke, a waltz or galop 
on the piano. The ladies hardly ever play or sing, and seem to care 
less for music than the men. 

Referring to the constant intermarriages, there is no doubt that 
they often have most injurious effects, and they ought to be pro- 
hibited, especially those of uncles to their nieces, of which there are 
some examples, Somehow these marriages seem to be less deteriorating 
to the mind than to the physique, as some of the most intelligent, 
agreeable, and gifted couples of the Austrian nobility belong to his- 
torical families which have constantly intermarried for more than 

two hundred years. Love marriages are the only unions known at 
Vienna and admitted. The daughters of great families have small 
fortunes, for everything is entailed on the eldest son. Beauty, charm, 
and goodness are the only dower these young ladies bring their hus- 
bands. It sometimes happens that a young Austrian chooses a bride 
in the German Empire or even a foreigner, If the young lady is 
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well-born, well-bred, and simple, she is at once received with open 
arms. The one thing Viennese society most heartily detests are airs 
of affectation, and if anybody is suspected of indulging in them it 
is hopeless for that person to think of getting on. In this peculiarity 
lies the whole secret of the popularity of some people. Diplomats 
often do not like Vienna. They have a difficult part to play, and, 
especially those who represent Republican Governments are luoked 
upon with coldness and distrust. 

Exceptions to this rule are, however, every now and then made 
in favour of those endowed with good manners, distinguished appear- 
ance and a modest, retiring behaviour. In a society so closely 
united by the bonds of relationship, where rank is so clearly defined, 
every member knows its own place, and there can be no unseemly 
struggling or pushing, as takes place too often in more mixed com- 
munities. Snobbishness is also a thing unknown, for the reverence 
which Austrians have for good birth can hardly be designated as such. 
To them it is a law, nay, almost a religion, which if taken from them 
would make them feel as if they were landed on a quicksand. 

Another thing which makes it sometimes difficult for foreigners 
to get into Viennese society is the language, as German is now almost 
universally spoken, and the younger generation is not at all proficient 
in French. The ladies as a rule acquire a smattering of English 
from their promeneuses, a kind of daily governess, only engaged 
to take the ‘Contessen’ out walking. Things were very different 
fifty years ago, when Princess Lory Schwarzenberg was the queen of 
society. All conversation was then carried on in French. The 
ladies who do so now belong to a former generation, and the type 
was mainly represented by three sisters, daughters of a princely 
house who were a power in Vienna. The youngest of them, Countess 
Clam Gallas, held for many years, by dint of her grace, intelligence 
and kindness, the sceptre laid down by Princess Lory. The salon 
of her elder sister is accounted the most exclusive one of the capital. 
A score of habitués resort there every other evening, and this illustrious 
conclave has been nicknamed the ‘Olympus.’ To be one of the 
elect implies that you are at least a demigod. Another clique goes 
by the name of the ‘ Cousinage,’ and is formed mainly by the members 
and relations of the powerful Liechtenstein family. If one of them 
dies the whole of society is paralysed for the time being, and to obviate 
this all mournings are shortened considerably. It does not, however, 
prevent their tears from flowing, for kindness of heart is the funda- 
mental virtue of this society. It is quite enough for anybody to 
be in trouble that all their faults and shortcomings should be for- 
gotten, and everybody flock around them with proffered help and 
sympathy. 

The one form of amusement dear to every Viennese heart is dancing. 
The young ladies think and talk of nothing else during the season, 
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and everything is sacrificed to the amusement and wishes of the 
*Contessen.” They are quite the dominant party, though of late a few 
of the young married women have shown signs of revolt, for they not 
only come to town, but they actually have the hardihood to dance! 
At every ball and party the ‘ Contessen’ have a room set apart for 
them, into which no married man or woman may penetrate. They go 
to this room the moment they arrive, and if it bea party they are not 
seen again until they leave. At balls the ‘ Contessen ’ always move 
about in bands of six or seven, linking arms. They never sit about 
with men as other girls do, but the moment the music begins they 
stand up in rows, three or four deep, for the dancers to choose from. 
As the ‘ Contessen’ are very numerous, their partners are not allowed 
to take more than one turn with them, so as to give the less popular 
girls a chance. After every dance there is a stampede for refresh- 
ments, which stand about on different tables in nearly every room. 
At supper the young ladies develop appetites only to be compared to 
theirenduranceinthedance. Quite different is the fate of the devoted 
mother. If once she succeeds in capturing a chair in the ballroom, no 
blandishments of any kind, no hopes of whist or pangs of hunger, will 
ever move her again. She would rather die than miss seeing how 
many turns her Finny takes with Sepperl T——, and how many 
more bouquets Fannerl S—— gets than Mimi L——. 

The ‘ Contessen ’ have an enchanting time of it before they marry. 
They dance, they ride, they smoke, they shoot, they go to races, 
they have expensive hats and frocks, they eat as many sweetmeats 
as they like every afternoon at Demmel’s shop; in fact, there is nothing 
that they wish for which is refused to them. They sometimes have 
the appearance of being very fast, but the moment they marry they 
become the best and the most devoted wives. Without a regret 
they follow their husbands into the country, and often only reappear 
again when they have a daughter to bring out. 

It strikes strangers as very curious that girls brought up in severely 
religious and strictly moral households should be allowed to go to 
every race for weeks together. Such, however, is the case. In 
freshest dresses of latest fashion the ‘ Contessen’ crowd togesher in 
the passages and on the steps of the grand stand or walk about in 
bevies in the enclosure. 

Society flocks to these races in great numbers. The weather is 
generally fine in May, and the racecourse, which lies between the 

greater and the lesser Danube, is a pretty one. Most of the men 
and some of the ladies bet very heavily. For those who wish to be 
moderate the totalisateur is an easy solution. Many of the great 
bankers and merchants go to these races, accompanied by their wives, 
but there, as everywhere else, the separation from the society of which 
we treat here is absolute. The return from the races is one of the 
sights of Vienna. The long Prater Avenue is filled with carriages, 
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three or four abreast, most of them horsed with very fast Hungarian 
‘yukkers,’ tearing and careering along as fast as they can lay legs 
to the ground. The coachmen hold the reins in two hands at arms’ 
length, shouting, laughing, and splashed from head to foot, which is 
supposed to be the acme of chic. In the evening the racing set meets 
again at drums and dances, given at some hotel, but here young 
ladies are excluded. 

Though nearly every great family has its palace at Vienna, few 
of them entertain, but picnic balls are very much the fashion. They 
are so popular because everybody can do as they like, and that is 
what suits the temper of Viennese society. The finest private balls 
are those of the Marquis Pallavicini, a rich Hungarian magnate, 
whose handsome wife, wreathed in priceless jewels, receives the Court 
and society in spacious and profusely gilt halls. The Harrach and 
Schénborn palaces are renowned for their beautiful and costly ap- 
pointments, dating from the days of Maria Theresa, whose prosperous 
reign gave a great impulse to architecture, and there is little that is 
good in Vienna left of an earlier date. People who do not possess 
houses of their own live in flats. As they never receive, it is difficult 
to penetrate into these apartments, unless you are a relation or an 
intimate friend. No casual visitor is ever admitted, which, I imagine, 
accounts a good deal for the strict morality of society. The excuse 
always given by the servant who opens the door, no matter at what 
hour of the day, is that the lady is at her toilet. The Ambassadresses, 
the Mistress of the Robes, and the wives of one or two high officials 
have days, but if anybody else presumes to take one they are con- 
sidered forward. Amongst themselves the Viennese are in and out 
of each other’s houses all day long. However occupied a married 
daughter may be, she is supposed to find time to visit her mother 
during the day. Whenever they meet, even at a dinner-party or 
a ball, the daughter respectfully kisses her mother’s hand. This 
holds good in the case of aunts and nieces, and indeed nearly all the 
girls would kiss the hand of the lady to whose house they go, if she 
were a relation or an intimate friend of their mothers, 

All the women, of all ages, address each other with ‘thou,’ and for 
the men the rule is the same. In the army it is even made obligatory. 
A girl writing to an older woman would begin her letter thus :— 
‘Honoured Princess,—Mamma hopes thou wilt,’ &c. If there is a 
shadow of relationship, men and women always use the ‘thou’ in 
speaking to each other as well as Christian names. If a lady of a 
certain age and rank shakes hands with a man, he always kisses it 
as a sign of respect. Everybody is called and addressed by a diminutive 
or nickname which is utterly bewildering to a stranger, and the general 
topics of conversation being family affairs and purely local gossip, 
carried on in Viennese jargon, it is utterly incomprehensible to the 
uninitiated. 
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The Austrians bring up their children at home. The sons have 
tutors till they go to the University or into the army. This latter 
profession, diplomacy, and internal administration are the only careers 
open to young men of good family. Abbés are not, as in France, 
tutors in families, and the clergy play no part in social life. Except 
occasionally some cardinal of high degree at a dinner-party, no Church 
dignitary ever appears in society. The Austrian ladies are strictly 
religious and severe in the observance of Church rites. It would 
be impossible to give dinners on Fridays, as is done in Italy, for all 
the women fast. The men, though less bound by forms, are extremely 
respectful in their attitude towards religion. This example is set 
by the Emperor, who at Easter, before the assembled Court, washes 
on his knees the feet of twelve old men, and at Corpus Domini 
walks bareheaded through the streets of Vienna accompanied by all 
the great dignitaries of the realm, and devoutly kneels before 
the many altars erected on the way. In former days the Empress 
and all her ladies joined in the procession, in full Court dress, with 
their diamonds glittering on their hair, and bare shoulders and arms, 
and those who remember this say it was a sight worth seeing. 

A great deal is done in Vienna for the poor. There are many 
practical and widespread organisations, headed by all the great ladies. 
The number of charity balls during the carnival is something appalling. 
At these festivities the lady patronesses sit on a raised dais, and one 
or two of the Archdukes grace the entertainment. The dancing 
public consists entirely of the middle class. The prettiest ball of this 
kind is the artists’ ball, which is always in fancy dress. The walls 
of the spacious rooms are every year decorated in a new way with 
great talent and skill. Sometimes they represent Alpine scenery, 
at others the bottom of the sea, a tropical region or a medieval town. 
Painters, sculptors, musicians, poets, actors, architects, and engineers 
are to be seen there with their families in picturesque or comic dis- 
guises. The week after this ball has taken place a public sale of all 
the decorations, ornaments, furniture, &c., takes place, and often 
the things go for fabulous prices. They are all clever imitations of 
real objects, and are called in Viennese dialect ‘ gehnaas.’ 

Princess Metternich, a lady of extraordinary wit, prodigious energy 
and resource, sets every year some charitable scheme on foot when 
the spring approaches. Sometimes it is a /é#e in the Prater, some- 
times an exhibition or tableaux vivants. The proceeds go to the 
hospitals and the poor. 

The inclination to remain at their country seats gains ground very 
much with the Austrian nobility. In spite of this, few of them are good 
administrators, as their native indolence and easy-going disposition 
prevent them looking into their affairs. Sport fills up all their time. 
They are not great readers, nor do they take the slightest interest 
in what happens in the world at large. Even the affairs of the Empire 
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sit very lightly on their consciousness. They live contentedly in 
the midst of their large family circle, in comfortable but unpretending 
affluence. Intimate friends are always welcome, but invitations 
are seldom extended to mere acquaintances, an exception being, 
however, made for those English who come to Austria in search of 
sport which their own country does not offer. They are always most 
hospitably received. It is difficult for anybody who has not lived 
in it to imagine a society of this stamp, and those who only see the 
outside of it are apt to form a wrong estimate. The extraordinary 
exclusiveness of the Austrian aristocracy is not a matter of pride: it 
is one of habit. The people who compose the second society would 
not wish to enter the first, as they would not feel at home in it, and 
the rare artists and literary men who sometimes are asked to great 
houses are more bored than flattered by these attentions, as it 
obliges them to don evening clothes and tears them away from their 
beloved pipes and Pilsen beer. 

Prejudiced as many may be in these go-ahead times against a 
society so narrowly restricted, there is nobody who, once having 
passed the charmed boundary, does not appreciate the lovable 
qualities of those that form it; and whatever changes years may have 
wrought in its outward forms, the intrinsic qualities must remain, 
and they are most attaching, for they consist of kindness of heart, 
purity of life, frankness, and extreme simplicity. 


WALBERGA PAGET. 
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MADAME TALLIEN 


‘C’gst demain qu’on me tue! N’étes-vous donc qu’un liche?’ The 
wild words of a distracted woman—young and singularly beautiful— 
written in her prison of death, and surreptitiously conveyed to her 
faithful lover outside: ‘To-morrow they kill me! Are you then 
merely a coward ? ’ 

The prison was La Force, in the Marais, Paris, and the note was 
passed out on the eve of the historic ninth Thermidor, year II. of 
the Republic (1794). The Reign of Terror had imperceptibly reached 
its culmination, and the writer of the note was merely one of a crowd 
of victims selected and listed for slaughter on the following day. She 
was Thérézia, daughter of Count Cabarros, Spanish by birth, but 
of French origin. 

Before the Revolution she had lived at Bordeaux with her husband, 
the Marquis de Fontenay; during the Revolution both were cast 
into prison there, on some suspicion of aristocratic leanings, and 
some proof of an intention to fly into Spain. There existed, appar- 
ently, no more definite charges against them, but at the time slight 
suspicion was enough to entail arrest, and arrest commonly meant 
condemnation and death. 

The Communists and Jacobins, with Robespierre at their head, 
were in power, and twenty one thousand local Revolutionary Com- 
mittees, each with its staff of mercenary or voluntary spies and 
informers, were scattered all over France, exercising everywhere 
more authority than was ever possessed by a French king, or exceeded 
by a Roman tyrant in the worst days of the ancient city. Acknow- 
ledging no responsibility to the nominal government and National 
Convention in Paris, they carried on their inquisitorial and murderous 
work without check, and regardless of every principle of justice, and 
every rule of law and evidence. Their efficiency and patriotism 
were manifested by more and more arrests and more and more execu- 
tions, and when more open and outspoken opponents became scarce 
they filled their prisons with those whom they chose—often on the 
slightest or most absurd grounds—to consider ‘ suspects.’ 

But Madame de Fontenay was a woman of exceptional grace 
and beauty, and her personal charms saved the lives of herself and 
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her husband. She fascinated the young and terrible proconsul, 
Tallien, who had been sent from Paris to Bordeaux in order to purge 
that region of any leaven of royalism which might have survived 
the wholesale slaughter of the Girondist deputies. Four years pre- 
viously he had casually seen and admired Madame de Fontenay, 
when she was already a marquise and he a white-bloused workman 
in a Paris printing-office. In the new order of things, the all-powerful 
Tallien was the only man strong enough to save her and her husband 
from death. 

He saved them, but she had to pay the price—a price which 
many an unfortunate poor woman, similarly situated, in those 
days, was obliged to pay, or, in the alternative, die in her pride 
or piety. 

Lowness of origin and vileness of soul were characteristics of 
the majority of the revolutionary extremists, and that majority 
might well have claimed Tallien. His parents were domestic servants, 
he had been reared in the gutters of the Marais quarter of Paris, and, 
in after-years, was often referred to (scornfully but not untruly) 
as ‘Ce gamin de Paris.’ That was his origin; his texture of soul 
may be judged by his traffic with the helpless and distressed Marquise 
de Fontenay. At Bordeaux she became his loathing mistress ; later 
on in Paris, in 1794, his reluctant wife, according to Republican 
forms of marriage. 

His tyrant mission at Bordeaux ended, he took Madame de 
Fontenay with him to Paris. There Robespierre, and his other 
friends and colleagues, contemplated with a suspicious eye his rela- 
tions with and interest in this woman of the aristocracy. To rescue 
him from contamination they caused her to be again arrested, thrown 
into La Force, and condemned to die. It was then that she sent 
out that last despairing cry to her protector; ‘ N’étes-vous donc 
qu’un lache ?’ 

Tallien was no coward, and was far from indifferent to the fate 
of his beloved mistress. But what could he do? What could she 
expect him to do? Already he had deeply compromised himself 
with his friends for her sake, and it had only been by an exaggerated 
display of revolutionary faith and sentiments that he had been able 
to some extent to recover the ground he had lost on her account, 
He dared not renew efforts on her behalf—they would have been 
worse than useless to her, and probably fatal to himself. 

But he did not abandon all hope, though it was only the vague 
hope of possibly discovering some means by which she might yet 
be saved. Through the instrumentality of his mother, concierge 
in the Rue de la Perle, another concierge of a house close to the 
prison walls had been induced to allow him secret access to a garret 
from the window of which he could daily see and salute the woman 
in whose fate he took an agonised interest, and could communicate 
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with her by signs and occasional brief notes. Innumerable ideas 
and schemes of rescue were mooted, but nothing practical was decided 
upon before all hopes of prison evasion were crushed by the terrible 
news conveyed to him in her brief note of the eighth Thermidor : 
* To-morrow they kill me!’ 

The critical moment had arrived ; only counsels of despair were 
possible; all the savage within the man was aroused, to the exclusion 
of every other emotion or consideration, 

Tallien, whatever his faults or vices might be, was not wanting 
in boldness and resolution. He was capable, under provocation, 
of manifesting the dauntless and desperate courage of an enraged 
bull. Here was, for him, provocation the most extreme and irresistible. 
He saw plainly—for there was nothing else to see—that the only 
chance for the woman was a complete and immediate revolution 
in the actual condition of state aflairs—in the violent and prompt 
overthrow of Robespierre and the Jacobin domination. Undaunted, 
he contemplated the gigantic and almost hopeless task, and unhesi- 
tatingly resolved to attempt it. He would make a revolution to 
save a woman’s life, or, failing, accompany her to the scaffold. 

The morning of the 9th Thermidor—‘ le jour de flamme ’—arrived ; 
the tumbrils were being made ready to carry to the guillotine the 
thirty-six victims who were to constitute that day’s holocaust. In 
the Place de la Révolution the executioner and his assistants were 
arranging the dreadful machinery of slaughter. The National Con- 
vention was to be in session to listen to its master Robespierre pro- 
pounding some fresh measure for more repression and more blood- 
shed. 

Theretofore the Convention had been the humble and trembling 
servants of the Jacobins. In it there were two hundred members 
who, with the recent fate of the Girondist deputies in mind, had never 
dared to give expression to an independent thought or opinion likely 
to offend—who, in both a figurative and a literal sense, had never 
dared to call their souls their own, even when required to join in the 
new and fantastic religious worship invented by the philosophical 
fanatics. 

But to-day there was a strange coolness and reserve in the assembly, 
as St. Just, Robespierre, and others of that faction addressed it. The 
bearing of the members seemed to suggest the prevalence of a senti- 
ment that the Terrorists had gone far enough—perhaps that they 
had gone too far, and should go no further. It even looked as if a 
storm of revolt was brewing in that placid and silent assembly, and 
might well burst forth if only there was a man present bold and 
desperate enough to excite and direct it, 

The man was there, and—of all others !—a man who had been 
deeply compromised in the worst and foulest work of the Communists 
and Jacobins—in the massacres of September and the slaughter 
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of the prisoners of Orleans—the butcher ‘ qui faisait trembler Bor- 
deaux.’ 

pag ; ;, ' 

Tallien vaulted into the arena with the air and gestures of a mad- 
man. In the thundering accents of a Mirabeau or a Danton he called 
upon the Convention to rise up and assert itself against the veiled 
tyrants and conspirators who had ursurped its functions, reduced 
it to a state of ignominy and slavery, and were drowning the Republic 
in torrents of innocent blood. 

With eyes on fire, boiling over with enfevered rage, amazing and inciting 
the stupefied and trembling auditors, carrying all before him in the torrent of 
his impassioned eloquence, he succeeded in imparting fresh courage and reso- 
lution, and new bone and nerve to the hitherto jelly-like assembly. And when 
as a ripe and fitting climax, he seized Robespierre by the throat and hurled him 
from the tribune, no hand was stretched out to stay his maniacal career, and no 
voice raised in protest. Perhaps without intending it—possibly without knowing 
it at the moment—he had saved the Republic, France, the world. He had 
accomplished his purpose—he had made a revolution to snatch from death the 
woman he loved.—(Lendtre.) 


Later on it will be shown how he was rewarded. 

The Reign of Terror was at an end; the two-line note from the 
trembling woman in La Force was its death-warrant. And it was 
also the key which opened the prison doors of France to multitudes 
who had expected nothing but death. 

The tumbrils did not go out on that day of the 9th Thermidor, 
and the services of the executioners waiting in the Place de la Révolu- 
tion were not required. The tumbrils and the guillotine were, how- 
ever, once again in requisition a few days later when, as a seal of 
blood to the Reign of Terror, Robespierre and twenty of his familiars 
were sent to the doom to which they had consigned so many of their 
fellow-creatures and fellow-citizens. 

Tallien, ‘ the saviour of his country,’ became for a time its master 
and leader, and did it good service too both in civil and military 
affairs. He discovered, patronised and protected the young Bona- 
parte, and lived long enough and sank low enough to need the patronage 
—sparingly and grudgingly given—of his former protégé. But 
his rise and decline are not here in question, except in so far as they 
were associated with the story of his wife. 

That association, brilliant and glorious at the outset, was not 
destined to last very long. Tallien himself was happy and content 
enough in the possession of the most elegant and beautiful woman 
in Paris, and, having nothing more to desire, formed and carried out 
the design of abandoning public employment and returning into 
private life with his great prize and modest fortune. For it is to 
be counted to his credit that he did not make use of or abuse his 
opportunities to acquire riches. His colleagues of the Revolution— 
those of them who had survived its convulsions—had known how 
to profit by it, sccording to their chances or tastes. Of the whole 
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original gang, the sanguinary and implacable Robespierre was perhaps 
the only one who can safely be said to have deserved the title of 
‘ the Incorruptible.’ 

The estate of Brunnoy had gone to Boursault. Fouché had 
Ferriéres, Barras was like a king in the wide domains of Gros-Bois, 
Merlin got the rich monastery of Mount Valérien, Overard was all- 
powerful by virtue of the millions he had amassed—and so on with 
many others. But Tallien had Thérézia, and esteemed himself, and 
was esteemed by others, the most fortunate of all. 

But the ci-devant Marquise de Fontenay did not take kindly 
to the idea of ‘ love in a cottage,’ though that cottage was the charm- 
ing bower of the Chaumiére, buried amidst the bloom and greenery 
of the then rural suburban region where now stands the Show Palace 
of the Trocadéro. It was well enough at first, when Tallien could 
afford grand fétes and when all fashionable Paris thronged to worship 
at the shrine of the glorious Thérézia. It was good enough to have 
been the wife of the hero of Thermidor and master of France. It 
was not quite the same thing to be the wife of Tallien the extinct 
Terrorist, the man without power or position, and whose fortune 
was diminishing. The birth of a daughter—commemoratively 
named Thermidor—did not reconcile her to the new situation, or 
consolidate her attachment to the father of her child. The memory 
of the circumstances of her earliest association with him may account 
in part for her growing distaste for the man who had twice saved 
her life ; the debt of gratitude (where it is not forgotten) is not always 
payable in love. Then there was always the fundamental difference 
of caste between the high-born lady and the lower-born ‘ gamin de 
Paris.’ She aspired to re-enter her proper social sphere, he was 
gradually sinking back into his. 

Be it as it may, the fact remains that one fine morning Thérézia 
was missing from the Chaumiére and never reappeared there. 

One of Tallien’s millionaire friends had put up a fairy-like palace 
in the not very far-away Faubourg Saint-Germain. Madame Tallien 
was invited to visit it, and was enchanted: ‘ Que c’est beau!’ she 
exclaimed ; ‘le bonheur doit étre ici!” 

‘Madame, here is the key,’ was the ready response of the gallant 
donor, who might have been a courtier of the days of Louis the Four- 
teenth instead of an ex-revolutionist. 

Then commenced a third chapter in the strange life of this woman 
who had been Marquise de Fontenay, then Madame Tallien, and 
now took back her maiden name of Thérézia Cabarros. Such a life 
leaves upon one the impression of a long lapse of years, and it is 
somewhat of a surprise to find, on chronological reference, that at 
this time she was barely thirty years of age. 

A foreign visitor to Paris, in 1802, who was introduced to her, 
describes her as having a fine and imposing presence, and a small 
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well-shaped head, giving her an air of being taller than she really 
was. 


Her magnificent black hair slightly concealed her white forehead and hung 
in rich tresses over the back of her neck, where it was interlaced with ropes of 
fine pearls. Her robe was of white satin covered with costly lace. She flitted 
gracefully from table to table, now and then laughingly risking five or six louis 
on acard. When she posed on her knees before a shy young girl, begging her 
to sing—her little hands joined in supplication, her large eyes widely open—she 
was an admirable model for a painter. 


No doubt she was beautiful and graceful to a pre-eminent degree, 
but the story of her life does not disclose any of those high intellectual 
and moral qualities which distinguished other conspicuous women 
of the French Revolution. 

She troubled no more about the deserted and broken-hearted 
Tallien, unless to procure a divorce from him as soon as possible. 

The fourth, and last and least eventful, chapter of her life opened 
in 1805, when she married Prince de Caraman. Before this she had 
become the mother of several children, besides Thermidor. A daughter 
was born to her in 1800, a son in 1801, another daughter in 1802, 
and still another in 1803. Her life, from 1805 onwards, appears 
to have been quiet and happy.* If its turbulent past was ever 
recalled, she would say, with a sad smile: ‘Quel roman ma vie! 

.Je n’y crois plus!’ She did her best to forget it, and only 
once more had she occasion to confront it and come into contact 
with Tallien. 

Their daughter Thermidor was about to be married to Count 
de Narbonne-Pelet, and the official presence of her father at the cere- 
mony was necessary. As this was very objectionable to all the 
great personages interested in the event, the proceedings were simpli- 
fied and made as private as possible. The degraded and despised 
revolutionist went through the part assigned him with becoming 
meekness and humility. When, with trembling hand and abashed 
mien, he put his signature to the marriage register, did the poor man, 
or that proud company, think of the similar occasion, not so very 
many years before, when, as the leader of a gay and distinguished 
company, he testified to the marriage of the couple who but for him 
might never have been Emperor and Empress of France ? 

The ceremony over, the grand princess who had once been his 
wife—and something else—condescendingly offered him a seat in 
her gala carriage as far as the Champs Elysées, in the vicinity of his 
poverty-stricken dwelling. He accepted, and for the last time found 
himself alone with her, driving in the streets through which, in the 
old days, they had rolled in triumph amidst the plaudits of a populace 
acclaiming the couple who had made Thermidor a landmark in history, 
and put an end to the Reign of Terror. 

On the 17th of November, 1820, the Paris journals briefly announced 
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the death of Monsieur Tallien, the ex-Conventionalist, noting that 
he had died in extreme poverty and in the midst of wretched surround- 
ings, and that in his last days he was only saved from absolute starva- 
tion by an almost too-late grant of a small annuity from the privy 
purse of the king whose brother he had helped to dethrone and murder. 


Dominick DALy. 





AN AUTUMN WANDERING IN MOROCCO 


OVERLOOKING the Atlantic Ocean not far from Cape Spartel a cluster 
of mud-and-thatch cottages makes up the dawwar or village of Seedee 
Suleiman. Here, one evening towards the end of September, when 
the sun had dipped into the waves and the brief twilight was nearly 
over, the present writer arrived, accompanied by two Moors. We 
had left Tangier in the morning with no more definite aim than to 
‘see the wonders of the world abroad,’ to admire the scenery, and to 
view the famous Roman remains at Volubilis, and the wonderful 
mosque of the Karaweeyeen in Fez, should we get so far. 

As to the personnel of the expedition, first there was Kasim, son 
of Abderrahman Shatt. Kasim might have been anything between 


thirty and sixty years of age, and his complexion was nearly black, 
partly, no doubt, 


The shadowed livery of the burnished sun, 
To whom he was a neighbour and near bred, 


but partly, also, dirt. He was, like the Arabian Prophet, neither of 
those who write nor of those who count, and had never learned to 
read. Abdallah, his companion, was somewhat better educated, for 
although now unable to read, write or figure, he had, like nearly all 
Muslims, learned to read the Koran at school, but the art had since 
slipped from his memory. Moreover his two boys were learning to 
read and recite as their father had done, and would no doubt in time, 
like their father, forget. Abdallah’s humour was to Kasim’s what an 
Englishman’s is to a Scotsman’s, and he was more chivalrous towards 
women whom we passed on the road, addressing them as kheiti, ‘ my 
little sister,’ and sometimes giving them a lift by the way at his own 
expense ; whereas the milk of human kindness in Kasim would show 
itself in his carrying little children over rocky parts of the track. 

The objective of our first day’s journey had been Aseela, on 
the coast, some nine hours or thirty miles distant from Tangier, 
but as we were, of course, late in starting, we were still two hours 
from that town when night overtook us, besides being separated 
from it by the estuary of the River M’harhar, which the tide had for 
the moment rendered impassable. For there is only one bridge on all 
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the north-west coast of Africa: it spans a river which flows, not with 
water, but with mud. We therefore pitched the tent in the hamlet 
of Seedee Suleiman and settled down for the night. The two mule- 
teers and one or two of the villagers sat gossiping outside the tent 
until one by one they dropped off to sleep, lying scattered over the 
ground like corpses on a field of battle. The people in the village 
were used to Europeans, who frequently visited these parts when 
hunting the wild boar. Indeed, a party of Russians was camped not 
far off at the time of our visit for that purpose. Russia bulks larger 
in the eyes of the Moors than the other European countries, as they 
know less about it—omne tgnotum pro magnifico. They have a curious 
notion that the women in that country bear two children in each year, 
and so account for its immense population. It is lamentable to observe 
how quickly the gentle Moor loses his native simplicity when brought 
into contact with Europeans. How debased the metal of our villagers 
had become appeared next morning in their attempting to charge 
us 6d. a dozen for new-laid eggs. Kasim could not find words to 
express his wrath at a small hamlet daring to vie in price with the 
mighty Tangier. 

We were up and away next morning before sunrise, forded the 
estuary, and entered Aseela in two hours. Aseela is a walled town not 
unlike Chester. It is, however, in a ruinous condition, and its people, 
some thousand Moors and Jews, move about its streets and lanes like 
birds of the night. It has of late been raided by the neighbouring 
hill-tribes. It has no trade, no ships call there : its glory has departed. 
Its half-ruined castle and ramparts present an ideal of hoary antiquity. 
They seem to bend under their weight of years. 

We were making for Laraiche, some seven hours’ distance down 
the coast. When the tide is ebbing or ‘ fleeing,’ it is possible to per- 
form the journey along the shore, between the cliffs and the sea. The 
inland route through the treeless ‘forest,’ after winding from one 
hill-top to another—for the villages are perched as high as possible 
in order to guard the more easily against surprise—leads down to the 
beach at a point where stands a half-way house in the shape of the 
whitewashed shrine of Saint Mubgheit of the Plain, the only sign of 
human habitation visible to ships passing up this lonely coast between 
Laraiche and Cape Spartel. Attached to the shrine is a café for the 
refreshment of wayfarers. 

The Atlantic coast between Cape Spartel and Laraiche consists 
of sand-cliffs from fifty to a hundred feet in height, which the sea is 
constantly undermining. The soil thus brought down is washed out 
to sea by the return of the waves and forms a bar all along the coast. 
On this bar the waves break and, flowing over, form a lagoon, which 
empties itself again into the sea, through occasional breaks in the 
bar. The current in the lagoon increases in swiftness as it approaches 
one of the outlets, when it becomes extremely rapid. Nothing could 
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surpass the majesty of these waves as they slowly draw nearer to this 
sandbank, rising higher as they approach, and then burst into one 
long wall of foam. On the day before, when lunching under some 
fig-trees not far from Tangier, we thought we heard peals of thunder, 
and it was only when we arrived at sunset at the village where we 
spent the night that we found that the thunder was that of the Atlantic 
swell breaking on the coast. One could not help wondering how those 
villagers felt towards that Ocean whose voice is the first and last 
sound which strikes upon their ears. Other seas have their periods 
of calm and storm, but the Atlantic is like the Prophet’s sea which 
cannot be still. 

It was three o’clock when we arrived at the river Koos, but both 
man and beast had to endure two hours of the blazing sun before 
the deliberate bargeman put off from the other side to take us over. 

The town of Laraiche crowns the headland on the southern bank of 
the river. Unlike Aseela, it is a place of call for steamers, though they 
cannot enter the river, owing to the bar. It is chiefly famous for its 
beautiful cloistered market-place, and for two remarkable bastions 
built to resemble frigates, but, like all Moorish towns, it is in a filthy 
condition. We put up in the typical Eastern inn, which is merely 
a square formed by four rows of cells with a colonnade in front of 
them and a well in the centre. It was indeed an Augean stable, 
and a dreadful contrast to the open country in which we had spent the 
night before under the stars. 

In the inn we found a caravan of camels with their drivers, who 
were taking sugar-loaves from Laraiche to Fez. They were not to call 
at any of the towns which we had proposed visiting, but were going to 
make a straight cut across country, and would reach Fez in three days. 
Kasim wished to accompany them, and expatiated in persuasive terms 
on the great comfort derivable from travelling along with camels. 
The pace at which they march is slow and pleasant. They start at 
half-past four and travel till ten, then rest till two, when they set off 
again, and camp for the night at sunset, about six. The objection that 
the tribes on this route to Fez were wild, and, if they happened to be 
short of provisions, might even eat a Christian, Kasim solemnly repelled, 
and appealed to the innkeeper for support. In the end it was agreed 
that we should join the caravan, and the camel-drivers said they 
would be pleased to have our company. 

Night let down her veil. The stars began to appear over the east 
wall of the inn, and pass silently across the sky to the west ; and they 
were still shining when the camel-drivers rose and loaded their train, 
and the camels marched out of the inn with as much stateliness as a 
ship leaving port, swinging their necks from side toside in time with their 
step, as if they were always noticing someone whom they thought they 
knew, and then finding it was a stranger ; but apparently as indifferent 
as to where they were going, or what or how much they were carrying, 
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as a locomotive. Meantime Kasim was sleeping peacefully on the 
rough cobble-stones. When he awoke it was near sunrise, and the 
camels were far away. 

On leaving Laraiche we said good-bye to the sea. Our next objec- 
tive was the town of Al Ksar, some five hours up the river Koos. The 
country is flat and bare, save for one ancient willow-tree on whose 
stem generations of passers-by have engraved their names and pious 
ejaculations to the honour of God and His Prophet. 

Al Ksar is built of brick, and a feature of the town is the number 
of its ruined mosques. Several of these, encircled by barren palms, 
present a picturesque effect. The town is noteworthy as possessing 
a Moorish inn reserved for the use of human beings. The building is 
quadrangular in form, and three stories in height, with galleries running 
all round, on which the doors open. The little cubical rooms have no 
windows, much less furniture, even to the extent of a nail on which 
to hang anything. The landlord supplies tea to order. For the rest, 
the guests cook their own meals with their own charcoal and brasier, 
on the balcony outside the door of their room. 

In leaving Al Ksar for Wezzan we quitted the most frequented 
and civilised province of Morocco for what Kasim called ‘ the country 
of lies.’ ‘The route runs along the base of Mount Sarsar, a hill not 
two thousand feet in height, but standing in a plain, and so visible 
from distances of one or two days. About midday we halted under 
the village of Cherchera. A mountain stream flowed down the hill- 
side, on the banks of which orange-gardens were planted, a delightful 
patch of dark green on the sunburnt landscape, The animals drank 
eagerly, and so did Kasim and Abdallah, indifferent to the fact that 
at a waterfall a little way above, the village maidens were washing 
clothes, Moorish fashion, by throwing water upon them and beating 
them with clubs. 

We had left the dreary plain, and were threading our way amidst 
low hills. It was Friday, and from the top of an opposing height the 
melancholy tones of the call to midday prayer and weekly sermon 
rang out. Kasim sighed because he was not able to attend. Perhaps 
the country, lovelier than anything he had ever seen before, the fresh 
warm air, so unlike the sultry heat of Tangier, and the wailing music 
of the sad azn, had stirred the dead leaves of poetry at the bottom of 
Kasim’s soul, for, certainly, at home that poor creature never darkened 
a mosque door, and had possibly never heard a sermon in his life. 

By three o'clock we were amongst the vineyards and fig-orchards 
in which the town of Wezzan lies embowered, at the foot of the olive- 
flanked Mount Buhlal. Wezzan is to Morocco what Mecca is to the 
Muslim world, or Lhassa to Tibet. It is the residence of the Shereef— 
or descendant of the Prophet—Muhammad el Arbi. Abdallah carried 
our letter of introduction, kindly supplied by the English vice-consul 
in Al Ksar, to the Shereef’s house, whilst Kasim waited in the market- 
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place with the animals and baggage. A crowd of children, both Jews 
and Moors, stared with great round eyes, until, some other attraction 
occurring in another quarter, they stampeded like a herd of deer. 

At length Abdallah returned with welcome news. The Shereef 
was going to place at our disposal a summer-house in one of his own 
gardens. We were met at the gate by the head-gardener, who showed 
us where to dispose our animals and ourselves. We were scarcely 
inside when a slave appeared bearing a present from the Shereef, con- 
sisting of tea, sugar, and candles, and he continued to send us our 
meals as long as we remained. The summer-house consisted of one 
long room with a glass front, which ran along the end of an artificial 
pond, stocked with goldfish, which made a delightful swimming-bath 
after dark. The ground, except the flower-beds, was laid out in 
cement. Two soldiers or ‘ assasseen’ were told off to watch us and 
our animals, They would come in one hour after sunset, marching 
with a step like the German goose-step, striking their shoes heavily 
on the ground, chanting prayers the while in a low melancholy sing- 
song, and would pass out in the same manner at the first streak of 
dawn. The gardener was a fine, genial old man. He wore a white 
turban and was addressed as ‘ Hajji,’ which meant that he had once 
gone down to Tangier, taken the steamer over the Straits to Gibraltar, 
and thence found his way to Mecca. Muslim as he was, he had appar- 
ently been more impressed with Gibraltar than with all the sacred 
places of Arabia. He was both well-read and well-informed. He 
could repeat the names of all the dynasties which have reigned in 
Morocco, in their proper order, and could speak intelligently on present- 
day European politics. He could, of course, repeat most of his Korin 
by heart, besides being acquainted with some of the doctrines of 
Christianity. 

We did not mean to have trespassed more than one day upon the 
hospitality of the Shereef, but were asked to remain a second night, 
partly because the weather had broken, and partly in order that we 
might pay our respects to the Shereef. The real Shereef, indeed, 
we could not see, since he was ill, but we visited his nephew Mulei 
Alee, who was in fact our host. Descending a steep and narrow 
lane, between high crumbling walls, we came to a huge gate. It was 
opened by half a dozen porters, partly for the glory of the thing, but 
also to keep it from collapsing, so rickety it was. It opened into a 
court paved with round stones, and surrounded by high walls in a 
perilous state of dilapidation. In the midst of all this ruin and dirt 
stood (with one exception) the most sacred person in all Morocco, 
Mulei Alee. He was a very slightly-built personage, of sallow com- 
plexion, with straight black hair and brown eyes. Kasim and Abd- 
allah advanced and kissed him on the shoulder. 

These ceremonial interviews of visitors with the Shereef are con- 
ducted according to a fixed routine. Beside the Shereef stands an 
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official who by a gesture introduces the stranger to the Shereef. The 
visitor first inquires for the Shereef’s health, to whom the other replies, 
‘I am well, praise to Allah.’ 

‘May Allah increase your good, and may He requite your kind- 
ness,’ the visitor says. 

‘When are you going away ?’” the Shereef next demands, giving 
an abrupt turn to the conversation. 

‘To-morrow morning early, please Allah,’ is the prompt response, 
after which farewells are said and the interview is at an end. 

The journey from Wezzan to Fez occupies two and a half days, 
and the district traversed has a bad reputation for thieves, for the 
Benee Eesa will strip the unlucky traveller even of his clothes. For- 
tunately we fell in with a party who were travelling in our direction, 
and so we all stuck together. With some alteration we might have 
passed for the famous Canterbury pilgrims. There was an old merchant 
who was going into the country on business. Another old man, 
clothed in rags, had just been released from prison and was being taken 
home by his wife. The day’s journey was a twelve hours’ scramble 
to get through the unsettled country before nightfall. At midday 
we stopped for half an hour under some fig-trees to rest the animals 
and to eat some grapes and bread. At half-past two we came in sight 
of the river Wargha, winding like a broad silvery ribbon down the 
baking valley. We were about a thousand feet above sea-level, but 
a scorching wind was blowing. In fording the Wargha Kasim fell 
off the little horse into the water, an event which caused much merri- 
ment. We sat for a little on the shore, watching a huge Persian wheel 
which irrigated a melon-garden on the bank, before resuming our 
scramble. Abdallah walked nearly the whole day in order to give 
a poor woman a lift upon his donkey. 

The sun had already set when we arrived at a black palmetto tent 
standing in the boundless, undulating plain. There were two fig- 
trees and a thatched hut or two close by. This was Ruseeyeen, the 
seat of a small tribe of only about eight families, led by a chief called 
Muhammad. After hobbling the animals and pitching the tent we 
sat down to rest, whilst a boy and girl pursued the fowls round the 
chief’s tent, with a view to supper. Abdallah made tea, to which 
we invited the chief and the old merchant. After it was quite dark 
and Abdallah had brought out the lantern, these tall and venerable- 
looking Moors lay round it, in their long snowy garments and glisten- 
ing turbans, talking over the events of the day. It must have been 
about nine o’clock when the chief’s servant brought the supper from 
his cottage. This consisted of the usual dish or tray of ‘ kooskoos,’ 
in which we all joined. The host and his guests usually ate all the 
meat, leaving only a little of the wheat-meal for the women and ser- 
vants. The first dish was succeeded by a second, cooked somewhat 
differently, after which the chief asked the servant, in an offhand way, 
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if that were all. The servant replied that there was one course more, 
and shortly reappeared with a third dish of kooskoos surmounted 
by one of the unhappy fowls which had been racing unsuccessfully 
for life and liberty round the tent an hour or two before. 

After supper we fell to tea-drinking again, which continued as 
long as the Shereef of Wezzan’s sugar held out. When that failed 
refuge was taken in general conversation. In England the unfailing 
topic of conversation is the weather, in Morocco it is theology. Kasim 
and Abdallah had during the day used all means, legitimate and 
illegitimate, to magnify the importance of our party in the eyes of 
the others, and Abdallah had, amongst other things, boasted that 
we were carrying books with us, ‘ good books, the Injeel and others.’ 

‘The Injeel,’ the old merchant had exclaimed, ‘ why that is not 
a good book at all. It is the Christians’ book.’ 

Accordingly, at night the chief suggested that we should look at 
these books, of which Abdallah in his simplicity had been boasting. 
The chief opened one at random and began to read most impressively, 
whilst the rest listened reverentially, yet without the slightest com- 
prehension. He might have been reading Greek, for the books had 
been printed in Syria, and the type was strange. Yet, read cor- 
rectly or not, was it not the Tawrah which the Lord delivered to 
Moses, and to be listened to with awe and reverence ? 

Tired of reading, the chief betook him to conversation on the 
unfailing subject of theology. There is one point on which Muslims 
never weary of debating when they fall in with a Christian: namely, 
the question whether Jesus was really put to death or not. The chief 
asserted the Muslim doctrine that Jesus did not die, and contrasted 
Him with a prophet like Moses who died like ordinary men, until 
the old merchant closed the whole discussion by quoting the locus 
classicus on the subject from the Korin: ‘ Of course He is alive,’ he 
said, ‘for does it not say “ And they slew him not, and they crucified 
him not, but another was put in his place ” ’ ? 

The chief then produced his library for our admiration. It con- 
sisted of three or four royal letters, one from the late Sultan Abu’l 
Hasan, who died in 1894, and another from the Sultan Suleiman, who 
died in 1822. They were encased in red silk, and on opening them 
each person kissed the seal and touched his forehead with it. The 
chief then declared that it was time to sleep—‘ and so to bed.’ 

Next morning, before leaving, we were regaled with a breakfast of 
bread, newly-baked on a ‘ girdle,’ and tea. The country people have 
a second meal of bread at noon, and, again before sunset, and finally 
the supper of kooskoos. This fare and the open-air life produce a 
race of men of great stature. The mountaineers are, of course, strict 
tea-totallers, and even non-smokers, They are more religious and 
better educated than the people of the plain. Even their girls receive 
some education. Our chief was a talib: that is, he could at one time 
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have repeated the Korin by heart. It was pleasant to see how kind 
they were to the old merchant. One would help him to rise, the others 
remarking to one another in whispers that he was growing frail; and 
they waited for him at meals, and helped him first. 

The chief and two of his clan walked a short distance with us, 
and then said good-bye. Kasim slipped into the chief’s hand a dollar, 
and that he thought it an adequate acknowledgment of his hospit- 
ality he showed by shortly after reappearing mounted on his mare. 
He gave an exhibition of his horsemanship, riding full gallop for a 
hundred yards and pulling up on the instant. He accompanied us for 
about half an hour, until we had reached the Seboo River, and then 
returned to his tents. 

We followed the slow, winding Seboo for half a day. Its water 
is, as Abdallah said, ‘ mere mud,’ hardly fit to bathe in, much less to 
drink, and its banks are soft mud also. In order to drink it one had 
to filter it through a cloth. At one point where the bank was firmer 
than usual we found some Moors bathing, but one would almost have 
required a second bath to remove the effects of the first. 

Night found us looking about for some place in which to camp, 
and we settled down at a poverty-stricken hamlet, called the daw- 
war of the Caid El Jilinee. There was no water for man or beast. 
Only a woman sold us half a pint of milk. Elsewhere the Arabs 
give milk away for nothing. We were glad to leave these inhospitable 
people about six o’clock the next morning, and it was not until after 
three hours’ riding through glaring limestone that we reached the gate 
of Fez, and could water the poor beasts at the fountain. 

There is much to see in Fez, but the glory of the town rests upon 
its mosques. The view obtained of the interior through the open 
doors is charming. The tiled floors are spotlessly bright, fountains 
play in the courts, around which pious Muslims recite their devotions 
in white robes and snowy turbans. The finest of all is the mosque 
of the Karaweeyeen. It resembles the great mosque of Cordova. 
Abdallah mentioned the resemblance several times, and wished to know 
which was really the larger of the two. The lane in which these 
beautiful buildings stand is as narrow and dark and ill-paved as any 
in Fez. It is lined with diseased beggars, who wait upon the charity 
of those who attend the mosques. 

From Fez to Meknes the distance is nine hours, or thirty miles. 
The track runs straight across a beautiful plain of red soil. It is 
intersected by numerous streams, and is much the most delightful 
bit of North Morocco. Towards sunset we passed two little huts 
surrounded by a zareba or thorn hedge. The mukaddim, or headman, 
was sitting outside with a newly-arrived guest, and bade us stop and 
pitch our tent with him, as there was not time to reach the next ham- 
let before dark. We accepted his hospitable advice, and were soon 
comfortably settled down for the night. In a litéle the goatherd came 
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in with his flock, and the opening in the hedge was closed up by means 
of a huge wooden pitchfork, so that we were completely surrounded 
by a thorn hedge six or seven feet high, and as many thick, and practi- 
cally impenetrable. As soon as the goats were milked the mother of 
the hamlet brought a dish of warm milk, with many expressions of 
good will and wishes of health. It was soon pitch-dark, and the 
dogs began to bark furiously. Visions of bloody conflicts at once 
rose before Kasim’s mind’s eye, and he lay for a long time on his face 
with only his head outside the tent, ready to fire on the first night 
prowler who should betray his whereabouts. Being asked what was 
the matter, his only reply was, ‘I don’t know: this is night.’ If 
we did not shake in our shoes, that was only because we had taken 
them off. Meantime Abdallah was lying on his back among the 
things, snoring peacefully. Abdallah, however, had been this way 
before, and would have known that he was safer there than in ‘ Londres,’ 
if he had known anything about that city, except that it is the country 
from which the English come, and where everyone has plenty of 
money, and where misery and poverty are unknown. 

We arrived in Meknes about noon next day. The other guest 
who had spent the night in the zareba accompanied us, running or 
walking the whole distance of six hours without betraying the slightest 
sign of fatigue. We saw the present Sultan’s ostrich farm, and the 
hideous erections of the Sultan Ismail (d. 1727), and the ‘ long walls’ 
with which he sought to connect his various capitals, which run out 
from Meknes on different sides. A more impressive object was a 
house which was being built for the late Sultan Abu’l Hasan when 
he died in 1894. When news of his death reached them, the builders 
picked up their tools and went away; and from that day to this the 
house has stood with the scaffolding still round it, but not a stone 
has been added or removed. 

We remained over Friday in Meknes partly to give Kasim a chance 
of hearing the sermon in the mosque, and he said he went, but his 
eye betrayed his tongue. We left next day. The transformation 
which had passed over the ghetto was extraordinary. On Friday 
its streets were packed so that a pedestrian had some difficulty in 
pushing his way through. On Saturday not a man or a boy was to 
be seen, save one grisly Moor who kept the gate, that the Jews might 
celebrate their worship in peace. 

We made first for Pharaoh’s Castle, the native name for Volubilis. 
Since the time of Ismail these famous ruins have formed a quarry 
for the neighbouring city of Meknes. It is three hours between the 
two places, and the whole distance is strewn with large blocks of stone. 
As we rode along, the muleteers told one another how these stones 
came there. It appears that since the world began there have been 
only two persons who could force the jinn to work for them. These 
were Solomon the son of David, Emperor of Morocco (and King of 
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Israel), and Sultan Ismail. Ismail forced the jinn to carry the stones 
of Volubilis to Meknes when he was building it, but when he died 
the charm was broken. The jinn at once dropped the stones, which 
lie there to this day to prove the truth of the tale. Half an hour 
above the ruins is the sacred town named after Mulei Idrees (d. 788 
a.D.). It was the illiterate Abdallah who found for us the inscrip- 
tion which fixes the date of Volubilis in the third century at latest. 

We pushed on and encamped for the night in the village of the 
Benee Amar. Their chief gave us a mixed reception. 

‘I welcome you and your fellow believer,’ he said to Kasim, ‘ you 
are men like us. You will sleep when we sleep and rise when necessity 
calls upon you to rise, and you will bear your weapons and defend 
us and yourselves. But why do you bring this Christian companion 
of yours? Do you not know that the tribe has risen against me, 
and that they have this day wounded my brother’s son, and cut off 
two of his fingers and broken his head? And I fear that they will 
fall upon us in the night, and will kill your companion, in order that 
they may deliver me into the hands of the Sultan, and take me in 
fetters and chains to the prisons of Mogador.’ 

The result was that, instead of pitching the tent, we were accommo- 
dated for the night in a cottage, and the animals were driven away 
to a stable. As soon as it was dark the chief came in and joined us 
at tea, along with his little four-year-old son, who talked much and 
upset his cup. He then went away for his supper and sent us ours 
also. It consisted of kooskoos and water-melon. After supper he 
returned and we drank more tea, at which he sat like ‘ Brunswick’s 
fated chieftain,’ suddenly raising his head every now and then and 
listening intently. He seemed chiefly interested in our spoons and 
forks and other European devices, which he pronounced ‘ wonderful.’ 
A friend whom he called in, assuring him that the ‘ Christian wasn’t 
bad,’ warned Kasim against Christian ways, such as eating blood 
and pigs, and drinking wine. 

We started next morning in rain, and the black loam of the district 
made walking very heavy. The route lay through a curious cleft 
in the hills called the Gate of Tewka. In the afternoon we passed a 
man lying by the wayside, overcome by the heat. After having had 
a drink of water he continued on his way. At night we reached the 
village of the Benee Ahsan, where the dogs gave us a hearty reception. 

The chief, who had visited Mecca, and several others, joined us 
at tea, and later on they brought their supper to the tent and we all 
ate it together. The chief left most of the talking to one of his elders, 
who wished to know whether ‘ Londres’ or Morocco were the better 
country. Being assured that Morocco was much the finer of the 
two, ‘ Of course it is,’ he replied; ‘here are camels and sheep, and 
wheat and barley ;’ and he began to amuse himself by pricing our 
various belongings. 
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The next day’s route lay through pleasant undulating country, and 
included the rare luxury of a midday bath in a pellucid stream, which, 
it must be confessed, supplied the drinking water to a village below. 
At night we stopped at a little village called Fawwirat. The people 
here asked us not to stay with them because they were too poor to feed 
us, Official travellers being supplied at the cost of the country-side. 
Kasim, however, set their minds at rest by telling them we would 
pay for all they gave us. On arriving at such a village the stranger 
says, ‘Il am the guest of God’; to which the villager replies, ‘ The 
guest of God is welcome.’ The chief, who was called See Boo Silsim 
the Azeezee, came up to us carrying a hen by its claws. 

‘ Will the Christian eat ?’ he asked Kasim. 

‘ Of course he will,’ was the prompt reply, and the chief, swinging 
round with his face towards Mecca, laid the unfortunate fowl on the 
ground, and hacked its head nearly off with a knife. After holding 
it for a moment to allow the blood to escape, he handed it to a boy 
to give to the cook. On the following morning the chief took us to 
visit the supposed Roman ruins of Bosrah, but they were not at all 
remarkable, and we hastened to cover the five miles which still sepa- 
rated us from the town of Al Ksar, through which we had passed 
twelve days before, and so to bid good-bye to Kasim’s ‘ country of 
lies,’ and enter once more the home-land of truth and safety. 

When, therefore, we had put out our candle that night and lay 
on our blankets, endeavouring to fit our bones into the ups and downs 
of the cement floor of our room in the inn, it seemed to be an appro- 
priate time and a proper occasion to call Kasim to account, and to 
demand of him an explanation of the stories which he had invented 
and the false reports which he had disseminated, with a view of throw- 
ing dust in the eyes of his co-religionists, and of facilitating our pro- 
gress through the country. On a later occasion Kasim defended his 
conduct on the ground that one can only travel in Morocco by means 
of two things—‘ craft’ and ‘manliness.’ On this journey, he said, 
he had only required to use craft, but if manliness had been requisite, 
he would have employed it also, and would either have killed or 
have been killed. On the present occasion, however, he was too 
sleepy to argue his case, and merely muttered in childlike accents, 
‘ Allah forgive me,’ and was soon fast asleep. Abdallah, who was 
endeavouring to collect a small English vocabulary, demanded to know 
what the English for two Arabic words was; and being told ‘ truth’ 
and ‘falsehood’, he proceeded to memorise these vocables, and 
continued to repeat them in a low voice until he too dropped off to 
sleep. 

T. H. Weir. 
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SOME FRENCH AND ENGLISH PAINTING 


Arter I had seen the Royal Academy this year, with the usual 
interest, I saw the Salon with the usual delight. Esteeming the 
one institution, and having no violent prepossession in regard to the 
other, how was it possible to avoid asking the question, ‘ Why does 
the one give interest and the other keen enjoyment ?’ 

I am speaking now of the Painting. I leave aside altogether that 
great companion Art, the Art of Sculpture—finding, I confess, no 
such essential difference in the view one takes of that in the two 
places ; and this, too, notwithstanding it is granted that in France 
the traditions of Sculpture have been more unbroken than in England 
—the succession of great artists more constant and more unimpaired. 
Only a few quite foolish people would contest that proposition. And 
strange to say, and entertaining to remember, these few would be 
found chiefly in England. In France Rodin was neglected ; 
in France he has been reasonably appreciated; only in England 
did it occur to hot-headed sectaries and befuddled partisans 
that Sculpture had not existed until Rodin came. The sane French 
critic recognises in this so fertile and inventive, in this sometimes so 
moving master, a development ; not a beginning—an incident; not 
a Deity. Great men were before him; great men will follow him ; 
at his side are great men. The level of the Sculpture of France, in 
idea and performance, has been habitually—at no one moment only— 
above the level of Sculpture in England. The Art in France has been 
more encouraged, and better understood. One generation had Jean 
Goujon, another Pigalle, another Clodion and Falconnet, another 
Carpeaux. Yet, coming to the hour that is, we do not find that the 
comparison in quality between the French and English Sculpture 
would be so disastrous to our own. We are in a good period of Sculp- 
ture, here in England. Though Onslow Ford has gone, though Alfred 
Gilbert shows but little, excellent Academicians—Brock, Thornycroft, 
Frampton, Colton, Goscombe John—produce excellent work ; and, 
outside the Academy in point of membership, yet wisely exhibiting 
within its walls, are Roscoe Mullins, Gilbert Bayes, Derwent Wood, 
the people of the future. No; it is not in the Art of Sculpture that 
the difference between France and England is just now most apparent, 
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In both lands there is high accomplishment; in both, a reasonable 
freedom from conventionality. 

I do find it otherwise with the Painting. And, in so far as it is 
otherwise, the gulf is most perceptible when we take English Painting 
as represented by the Academy, French Painting as represented by 
the Salon. There are points where the gulf narrows. This narrowing 
is perceptible chiefly when we take into account much English work 
that is outside the Academy altogether ; pictorial work done, it may 
be, in mediums the Academy does not much recognise ; done, too, 
in methods of which it has not officially taken cognisance. More of 
this hereafter. 

But, first, of French contemporary Art. 

The conditions under which Pictorial Art is produced in France 
are more elastic than with us. Fonder than we are of red tape, for 
the most part—submitting to rule, even to fussy rule, in little things: 
submitting to it as they might to a Divine dispensation—the French 
have yet achieved in Art a greater freedom than we have ; there is 
greater freedom in idea ; there is greater freedom in practice. No one 
organisation, but most of our organisations and most of our views 
and our long-cherished beliefs tend to restriction in artistic things. 
I am no foolish, prejudiced decrier of the Royal Academy and all its 
ways ; I do not accuse it of sectarianism—an official body’s worst 
fault—I think only that it shares the want of elasticity common in 
artistic things to the ways of our race. To nothing, therefore, in its 
constitution, to nothing peculiar to its practice, am I inclined to assign 
the responsibility of the comparative absence of charm and vividness, 
of impulse and variety, in its Shows. 

Take only one consideration in our Painting—something like an 
enforced, an obligatory scale of work. The quite small picture is 
ruled out, by painters themselves very often, as insignificant. It 
does not make reputations. It does not produce incomes. By that 
in Painting which is akin to the Sonnet, to the Lyric, to the Short 
Story, in Literature, success and recognition come to but a few. And 
if that is so with the small picture, material conditions, material con- 
ditions only, rule out the very large. Is there official encouragement, 
is there State patronage, for the labour that expends itself on huge 
decoration, on long stretched wall or stately ceiling? Work done by 
Mr. Herbert Draper for the Hall of the Drapers’ Company is excep- 
tional altogether. It is done ‘in a blue moon’; but how rare! 
I am thankful to chronicle its existence. A lucky chance! But in 
Paris it is not in a blue moon only that we come upon such a noble 
flight of Fancy in colour as is afforded by that ‘ Fragment of a ceiling’ 
—if a ‘ fragment ’ what will be the whole ?—contributed by M. Besnard 
to this year’s New Salons, and destined for the Théitre Francais. 
The very opportunity for work like that, the very possibility of it, 
suggests new ideas, sets imagination on the march, involves new 
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effects. Besnard is himself, indeed, a shining instance of the elasticity 
I claim as the privileged possession of the art of his land. For com- 
pare that ceiling—with its range of radiant colour, its orange, gold, 
and lemon, its vastness of effect as well as of mere size—with the 
work done by the same painter, with faultless appropriateness, two 
or three years ago, for a hospital at Berck. And think of Paul Baudry 
at the Opéra, of Puvis de Chavannes at the Hotel de Ville, at the 
Sorbonne, at the Panthéon, at Rouen, Lyons, Marseilles, and most 
of all at Amiens. (Puvis would never do ceilings at all—all his great 
work is wall-decoration—and that is worth remembering.) And think 
then of our conditions in regard to work that would be honoured by 
being named, however humbly, by those things of restful beauty with 
which Puvis has endowed France—endowed in two senses, for I know 
he got but very little money by them ; leave to do them was all he 
got on one or two occasions at least. Think of this, however—the 
rough of it with the smooth of it if we will—and ask if with us there 
is anything to bestow any measure or show of reasonableness, upon 
a like ambition. That question answered, the want of elasticity in the 
conditions under which Painting is practised will—in one direction at 
all events—have been made apparent. 

Then, I have referred to mediums which the Academy—and not 
the Academy alone—does not much recognise, and to methods of 
which it scarcely takes cognisance. Here, rather than in actual 
choice of subjects presented, is the interest of its Exhibitions handi- 
capped. In regard to subjects presented there is not really much 
difference. Very little Genre in either place—Salon or Academy— 
rather too many portraits in the Academy, rather too few nudes. 
But then in the Salon rather too many nudes as a rule—I mean nude 
studies merely—rather too few portraits. In both places what was 
called ‘ Historical Painting’—that Painting which was the least 
historic of all, because it was that which dealt least with the known 
and seen, and most with the idly fancied or the artificially restored— 
what was called Historical Painting is dead as a door-nail. 

I do find some difference of subject, however, when we come to 
Landscape ; and, to speak frankly, that difference is all in favour of 
France. The French idea of Landscape is more comprehensive than 
ours. They accept all we choose in the wide world before us, and 
accept much we reject. We accept, broadly speaking, the sea and 
shore, the region of great hills and streams—Romantic Landscape— 
the region of unspoilt agricultural country and agrarian life—Pastoral 
Landscape. Cazin, amongst others, taught his fellow countrymen to 
accept something else—something associated more closely, to most 
men, with ‘the daily round, the common task.’ The Dutchman, 
James Maris—as Whistler with us—was one of the first to insist upon 
the attractiveness of the town. René Billotte went further—he proved 
the ‘ paintability’ of the terrain vague and the suburb. And this 
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year there is Mesl’s delicate landscape, with everyday things seen 
beautifully, as part of the whole. Thus it is that there is brought 
within the scope of Art in France that which, for practical purposes— 
in most important oil pictures, at least—is yet outside of it in Eng- 
land ; though an artist like Mr. Livens, who has had the courage and 
originality to make of the domestic fowl (like I forget what brilliant 
Spaniard in this year’s Salon) the instrument for exhibiting his high 
command of colour, movement, light, has likewise, in a group of 
‘water colours’ (not pure water colours by any means, but extra- 
ordinarily effective, and justified absolutely), shown, this very year 
amongst us, a series of pieces in which nothing less than great Design 
is put at the service of a record and rendering of modern bridges, 
riverside coal wharves, suburban trams, Banstead gelf links, flooded 
chalk pits topped by a vision of Victorian houses. Art may redeem 
and exalt. Art may qualify or suppress. Art may give unity. Art 
is the great reconciler. But we do not know that enough—we arc 
still conventional. And in France they do know that. 

In England—I have made the point clear already—a picture has 
no chance of being vast, rightly. It can hardly be a noble decoration. 
On the other hand, the dull conviction of the Public exacts a certain 
size, if work is to be ‘important,’ if work is to count. It exacts like- 
wise—practically it exacts—a certain medium—oil paint. The 
Public would be astonished to hear—though Royal Academy Cata- 
logues are proof of it—that, a hundred years ago, Turner made his 
reputation by Water Colour. That Maurice Quentin La Tour could 
work only in Pastel, and yet be a great master of Portraiture, would 
astonish the Public. That Rembrandt, had he wrought his Etchings 
only, must have been accounted scarcely indeed less great than we 
account him to-day, with the Syndics in the Reichsmuseum and 
the Burgomaster Siz in the house of that worthy’s descendant at 
Amsterdam—-that, too, would astonish the Public. And itis with the 
knowledge of the Public’s vast capacity for stupid surprise, that the 
artist with us does his work. 

Is it not also with some knowledge of the limitations of the Public 
—of the shortness of its tether, artistic and intellectual—that our 
Royal Academy makes its elections and distributes its favours of 
place? That the Academy itself is unrepresentative is much more 
than I should say, when most of its elections register the approval 
bestowed already, by not incompetent people, and often upon the 
younger men. But it is approval that the elections register—it is 
not wholly merit ; and very little is it merit displayed in unwonted 
fields and in unusual ways. 

_ A first-rate Water Colour painter might have been elected before 
now, on his achievements in that Art alone. And although the Royal 
Society of Painter Ktchers exists to assemble all that there is of meri- 
torious or distinguished in English Engraving, there stand just now, 
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by their own will, foolish or wise, outside of it, at least two etchers, 
D. Y. Cameron and Muirhead Bone—as there stand within it nearly 
half a dozen etchers and mezzotint engravers, of whom Seymour 
Haden and Frank Short are the chief—worthy, as far as that goes, of 
Academic rank. 

And if I do not urge that half a dozen elections should be made 
straightway to the Academy from the Royal British Artists or the 
New English Art Club, I do say that the first named of these two 
institutions holds, in Mr. Cayley Robinson, Mr. Foottet, and Mr. 
Wynford Dewhurst—not to speak of its President—painters the best 
of whose efforts arrest and retain the attention of alert, unprejudiced 
observers ; and I say that at the New English Art Club Mr. Brabazon, 
Mr. Francis James, Mr. Alfred Rich, Mr. Wilson Steer—and that does 
not finish the list—are artists who count in English Painting—they 
are artists of accomplishment and individuality : important, attractive. 
And one of the several reasons why we enjoy the modern Salon so 
keenly, while the Academy, as a whole, gives us but moderate and 
measured satisfaction, is that at the Salon the like of these men are 
to be found: the men who initiate, the men who are quite them- 
selves—the men ‘in the latest boat,’ as the Paris slang has it. 

So it is that, whilst in London indeed, works noble, tender, refined, 
audacious—works of Orchardson, Alma-Tadema, Poynter, Water- 
house, Sargent—may be set more or less against those in Paris of 
‘Carolus’; Besnard; Aman-Jean, with his blend of Parisienne and 
Primitive ; Carriére, with his pathos in monochrome, his dignity, 
gravity, his ‘intimacy,’ and his atmosphere; Jean Béraud, with 
Le Défil’, and its novelist’s observation of gesture and character of 
folk as beheld at a funeral; Caro Delvaille, with Septembre—a 
déjeuner sur Vherbe, with a cool jar and figs and pears, and brown and 
white nudities—and Tournés again, with a still life of peaches Chardin 
would not have disdained ; or La Gandara, with his svelte young 
greyish brune, Mile. Polaire, in silvery pink, with hands to flattened 
breast. There is in London, in our official Exhibition, lamentably little 
that displays the newer vision, the widening range ; lamentably little 
that I set against, for instance, Anglada-Camarasa (that is, the artist 
of the Marché aux cogs, whose name escaped me for thé moment a 
couple of pages ago, when I was speaking of Livens), or Gaston La 
Touche, with his L’hewre dorée, waters in a park; or Le Sidaner, or 
Le Camus, with his stately and decorative, large, restful visions of the 
Pont du Gard (Alfred East’s Chiteau Gaillard, of a year or so since, 
has a certain affinity with these), or Morrice’s Course de Taureauz, 
or Truchet’s astoundingly actual Femmes dans un Bar, or Veber’s 
brilliant little Pesage, two plump and meretricious persons whom a 
small jockey interests; or Zuloaga, with his Cousines—splendid 
subjects for painting, but relatives whom the average man would 
not burst with pride to acknowledge. 
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All this, and not a word about the Department of ‘ Engraving ’— 
etchings by Cottet, to whom is known the tragedy of Breton coasts— 
by Chahine and Legrand, studies of marked, eccentric character ; 
by Armand Berton, whose note is grace; by Béjot, whose prints 
give so unflinchingly the modern aspect of the Seine coursing through 
Paris. It I may hold myself excused for not insisting on these things, 
it is because I must, in any case, regretfully acknowledge that good 
and vivid as they are, too much of the French Etching by the side of 
them is Etching only in name. Too much in France just now is 
Etching diverted from its proper purposes, and asked to compass 
efiects for which it is not the appropriate medium. Its advocates 
discourse of ‘ freedom of method.’ The truth is, only, that the work 
they eulogise is gaudy and immediate in its appeal—its life short, and 
its end certain. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE INFLUENCE OF BERKELEY 


I 


Ir sounds morbid, that one should be influenced, and even dominated, 
by Berkeley’s disbelief in ‘ material substance’; but the fact of 
itself may be worthy of note. A single case, as all doctors know, 
is of no great value in pathology. Still, they may be glad that I 
should record my symptoms, which seem to me to indicate a definite 
disease. Briefly, my case is an example of what I would call chronic 
Berkeleitis, of many years’ duration, not yielding to treatment, vari- 
able in its severity, never in abeyance for any long period, and not 
accompanied by any general failure of the mental faculties. I am 
possessed and obsessed by the knowledge that my five senses are not 
so simple as they seem. Berkeley’s estimate of the ‘ external world’ 
has become a sort of trick or habit of my mind, and has grown on 
me, and I cannot get his system out of my system. 

That I may describe my case with accuracy, and that there may 
be no doubt as to the origin of the infection, I have been looking at 
my copy of Berkeley’s works, and I find that I read the Dialogues 
between Philonous and Hylas in July 1875, which must be the date 
of the onset of the disease. The wonder is that so many under- 
graduates escape. They must have great natural powers of resist- 
ance—what the Germans call wiederuinsfihigkeit ; for the insidious 
force of the argument renders it highly infectious among the non- 
immune. That heat and cold, as heat and cold, cannot exist in any 
unperceiving substance or body, any more than pain, as pain, can 
exist in the point of a pin; that sweetness, as sweetness, cannot 
exist in sugar; nor bitterness, as bitterness, in wormwood. That what 
is true of tastes is true of smells ; that what is true of smells is true of 
sounds. And I hope, says Philonous, that you will make no difficulty 
to acknowledge the same of colours. I made none; I did not find any 
to be made; and, before I knew what was happening, I was down 
with an acute attack of Berkeleitis, which afterward developed into a 
chronic trouble. 

I have not been able to find any remedy against this complaint, 
and am disposed to think that it is aggravated by all empirical methods 
of treatment. The periods of remission have become shorter than 
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they were. I am seldom free, for more than a day or two, from 
some reminder of my old enemy. The least thing will bring on an 
attack ; indeed, I have long ceased from all attempts to prevent 
them, and am wholly unable to advise what should be done in any 
case like my own. The attacks are sudden, and without premonitory 
symptoms ; they might almost be called spasmodic ; they last but a 
few moments, and are not attended by pain. And, though I have 
suffered so many years, off and on, from chronic Berkeleitis, I cannot 
find that it has exercised any deteriorating effect on my higher nerve- 
centres. 

Let me describe one attack, of moderate severity; for they are 
all very much alike. I was writing at my table, a night or two ago, 
smoking a cigarette, and in my usual health. The colour, shape, and 
feel of the penholder between my fingers, the lamplight shining over 
my paper, the taste of the tobacco, and the sounds through the open 
window—all suddenly became so many instances out of the dialogues 
between Philonous and Hylas. Light, and shadow, and colour, and 
touch, and sound, and taste remained ; but, for the moment, there 
was no ‘ material substance’ in or behind them. The fit, if I may so 
call it, lasted only a few seconds. My sensations again asserted 
themselves as my writing things and my neighbour’s cat. But this 
sort of seizure is of constant occurrence. Sometimes it is precipi- 
tated by a sudden experience of the dignity and beauty of the world— 
by a sunset, a landscape, or a cathedral. More often it is excited by 
the very triviality or insignificance of something in daily use, such as 
tables and chairs. Objects exceptionally large or small have a 
specially irritating action, and I can always bring on an attack by 
looking up at the stars or down through a microscope. 

I have written out my case as though I were really ill, because I 
have observed that those nearest and dearest to me tend to regard 
me, during these attacks, withfsome slight anxiety or disfavour ; but 
I am beginning at last to reconsider my opinion ; and for three reasons. 
First, because I am none the worse for my many years of this mental 
state ; next, because I do not believe that any harm or evil imagining 
can ever come out of Berkeley ; lastly, because I am absolutely con- 
vinced that his premises are true. For these reasons I am inclined 
to think that his influence, in a mild form, does not constitute a 
disease ; that it should be considered not as a process of degeneration, 
but as a mere over-activity of function, like the compensatory action 
of the heart when one is going uphill; as adjusted and adapted to 
some useful purpose. 

He does compensate us for the uphill work of our lives, for he 
brings into the day’s affairs that sense of wonder which Aristotle 
called the beginning of philosophy ; he proves it to us, how we live 
and move in a mystery. No technical phrases of logic obscure his 
argument, no ranting or insincere talk, no extravagance of style. 
Vor, LVIII—No. 342 8 
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He has something to say to the average man, and says it with perfect 
straightness and simplicity. He takes us as we are, walks arm-in- 
arm with us in the garden, joins us over a dish of tea in the arbour. 
Just tell me, says he, what you see. And we answer, in the words of 
Sister Anne, I see the sun, which shines, and the grass, which looks 
green. From that day forth his voice is in our ears. The green of 
the grass—what is it but colour? And what is colour but light ? 
And what is light but motion? And how can we see motion? It is 
no use to ‘ answer with a grin,’ or to bluster after the fashion of Dr. 
Johnson, or to say that the primary qualities of matter are more real 
than the secondary. What are extension, and weight, and resist- 
ance, that we should assign to them that independent existence which 
we do not assign to colours or sounds? Dr. Johnson, when Boswell 
spoke to him of Berkeley, was content to kick a stone, crying : Sir, 
I refute him thus! But who would now give that answer, or try to 
restore that old distinction between primary and secondary qualities 
which has no hold either in logic or in science? Berkeley compels us 
to go a mile with him, and we go with him twain. We never get 
right away from him, never doubt again that there is more in vision 
than meets the eye. 

And it is all so simple ; his instances are of the level, not of the 
schools, but of the schoolroom: which is the reason why children hate 
hearing about him. Not that he is associated in their minds with 
the administration of tar-water, his favourite panacea—it was a 
generation long vanished, who were dosed with tar-water till they 
went about, as Dickens says, smelling like a newly-painted fence— 
but because he is too childish for them. Try the experiment; play 
Philonous to some little Hylas of your own. He will soon turn 
restive. All young people are Hylades, which, being interpreted, is 







































materialists. His general attitude toward the whole subject is that 
of a puppy compelled to see itself in a looking-glass; and he prefers 
to move about in worlds not realised. 
Of course the children are wrong; and some slight acquaintance 
with Berkeley would be good for them. If only they would make 
fair trial of that first dialogue—it begins so prettily, the very way . 
that children love : : 
Philonous. Good-morrow, Hylas: I did not expect to find you abroad so - 
early. Can there be a pleasanter time of the day, or a more delightful season C 
of the year? That purple sky, those wild but sweet notes of birds, the fragrant 
bloom upon the trees and flowers, the gentle influence of the rising sun, these tl 
and a thousand nameless beauties of nature inspire the soul with secret n 
transports. . rr 
No well-taught child would find fault with this sentence, which d 
sounds like the music of Acis and Galatea ; nor would he refuse to be ‘z 
led, once started, some way along the main argument. He would 7 






admit the analogy between heat or cold, and pain; for he would 
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have distinct notions, founded on experience, of pains and pins. He 
might even allow that sweetness, as sweetness, is not in sugar; nor 
bitterness, as bitterness, in the modern equivalent for wormwood. 
But when it came to colour he would draw the line, and declare that 
Berkeley was a silly old man. The children are quite sure that the 
colours of the world are laid on, somehow, all over a globe that is 
slightly flattened at the poles, like paints out of a paint-box. They 
know that paint-box; they have a thousand times transferred its 
contents to paper. Colour, to children, is paints; they have seen it 
come and go, like the colour on the cheeks of Lady Teazle’s rival, 
which was paint indeed, and went at night, and came back in a 
box next morning. There, at colour, they stop short, and will hear 
no more of Philonous and Hylas. 


II 


But we, by what device of logic can we get away from Berkeley, 
and at what stage of the argument shall we refuse to go further ? 
We are bound to take the road with him, and may as well do it with a 
good grace. At the least, we cannot deny the validity of his pre- 
mises. He gets us thus far—that there is not, and never will be, 
evidence of the independent existence of ‘ material substance.’ Shall 


we stop at the acceptance of that much of his argument, and not 
advance to his conclusions? That all Nature is a ‘ divine language’ ; 
that eternal thought speaks to all of us, with things for words, in a 
direct and immediate code, having its signs and abbreviations in all 
that we call matter; that there are books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones, in a sense not meant by Shakespeare, and every 
gooseberry bush is a burning bush; that things really exist, apart 
from us, but as they are in themselves, in thought, in eternity, the 
real things—alas! how far am I out of my depth! But I am out of 
my depth, no less, whenever I remember that the colour of my own 
eyes is in the eyes of my friend, and that the smell of my food is in 
me, and not in the food. 

It is strange that one should find profit and pleasure in Berkeley’s 
premises, taking them by themselves. Why does his Non Credo thus 
stir and urge thought, even before one comes to the recital of his 
Credo? His premises, the articles of his Non Credo, are no more 
than what is in every text-book of physics ; but the text-books have 
not his power to excite the sense of wonder and of mystery. There 
must be some good reason for his dominant influence. 

Partly, it is the pleasantness of his style, his use of the Platonic 
dialogue, and the level excellence of his sentences. He loves a fair 
setting for his argument—the garden in the early morning, the woods 
and hills, the brooding sunshine. It is always a fine day, and the 
country is always looking its best, when Philonous and Hylas enter, 
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right and left of the scene ; and, when they are tired of talking, they 
go to chapel, or drink tea. The quiet, old-fashioned wholesomeness 
of the open-air life, the freshness of turf and trees, add grace to their 
talk. These happy disputants live out of doors, far from lecture- 
halls and reading-rooms ; they have no troubles and no vice. But, 
for all this Arcadian simplicity, this lightness of touch, there is nothing 
second-rate or conventional in Berkeley’s love of Nature, and he 
rises, without effort, to the highest dignity and splendour of word and 
phrase. 

Partly, the secret of his influence is in his temperament. It is not 
for nothing that he was a bishop, a traveller, a philanthropist, and 
somewhat of a crank ; a lover of music, a man altogether hospitable, 
unselfish, and good. To him, the non-existence of material substance 
was a principle of faith ; the logical barrier between his premises and 
his conclusion was not a brick wall, but the thinnest film of a veil ; his 
Non Credo and his Credo were as inseparable as the convexity and 
the concavity of a curve. He cannot regard it with indifference, as 
something outside conscience, whether men receive or reject his 
philosophy. He longs passionately to make converts ; and his dismal 
apprehensions over the free-thinker are of absolute sincerity. This 
eager temperament does influence men. It is one thing to stand 
opposite a brick wall, and another to stand opposite a veil, even 
though they should be both of them impenetrable. Before a veil 
men will wait, and will say to themselves, not without truth, that if 
they look a little longer they may see a little more. 

But the influence of Berkeley is not in his style and temperament 
alone, but in his singular aptness for everyday life. He wears well, 
and will outlast many generations of minute philosophers, and will 
not be laid low either by popular materialism or by natural science. 
Against popular materialism, and the doctrine of a ‘succession of 
states of consciousness,’ he sets the permanent self, imposing its 
categories on phenomena which would otherwise be neither in con- 
sciousness nor in succession ; he takes for granted and puts in words 
of one syllable what is now put in words of greater length. Toward 
the physical sciences he turns gladly. He would have loved to read 
that lecture by Helmholtz describing the waves of sound, and com- 
paring them to the waves of the sea—‘an instructive spectacle,’ 

Helmholtz calls the sea, ‘ which I have never been able to view with- 
out a certain degree of physico-scientific delight.” Then comes the 
description of the waves of sound : 


In the same way, you must conceive the air of a concert-hall or ball-room 
traversed in every direction, and not merely on the surface, by a crowd of 
intersecting wave-systems. From the mouths‘of the male singers proceed waves 
of six to twelve feet in length; from the lips of the songstresses dart shorter 
waves, from eighteen to thirty-six inches long. The rustling of silken skirts 
excites little ripples in the air; each instrument in the orchestra emits its own 
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special waves: and all these systems expand spherically from their respective 
centres, dart through each other, are reflected from the walls of the room, and 
thus rush backwards and forwards, unti] they succumb to the greater force of 
newly generated tones. 


He would have loved to try to understand that latest triumph of 
natural science—the electric theory of matter. He would perhaps 
have wrought it into the dialogues, somewhat after this fashion : 


Philonous. These atoms, Hylas, which you say are combined into a 
material substance, are they not material? Or shall we say that a material 
substance is formed by the consolidation of that which is not of itself material ? 

Hylas. I will not deny to you, Philonous, that these atoms, as I call them, 
are of the nature of a material substance. 

Philonous. And what then are we to think of these electrons, or constituent 
parts of each atom? Are they also of the nature of a material substance, or 
what would you say of them ? 

Hylas. I say that they are of the nature of electricity. 

Philonous. These electrons can pass through substances such as we call 
solid, and can be deflected from their course by a magnet ? 

Hylas. They can. 

Philonous. They are able, also, to cause ripples in the ail-surrounding 
envelope of the ether, and to exercise in their flight such action on material 
objects as you compare to the bombardment of the enemy’s ships with cannon- 
balls ? 

Hylas. That is so. 

Philonows. But these ripples, Hylas, and this strange bombardment, do 
they not betoken the nature of a material substance, such as we seem to 
recognise everywhere in the trees and flowers, the rocks and soil of the earth ? 

Hylas. I tell you, Philonous, that these electrons are not matter, in any 
gross or vulgar meaning of that word; but they are charges of that which our 
philosophers call electricity, and of so great subtlety that many millions of 
them would lie within the measure of one inch. 

Philonous. I pray you, therefore, are they the less material? Is it not 
certain, that they do indeed produce in us, by their co-ordinated powers, thos« 
sensations of light and of colour, those perceptions of form and of resistance, to 
which we assign the name of matter? I am not ignorant how one of your teachers 
is of the opinion that matter shall perhaps be made, by a new process of the 
sciences, out of a stuff which is not matter. What, then, is this stuff—for so he 
names it—which can thus come to be matter, if it be not indeed material ? 
I confess to you, for my part, that I find no fault with Holy Writ, where it says, 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; nor with the worthy Kant, who condemns 
‘those metaphysical quacks who are for ever cogitating at matter, till it becomes 
so fine and superfine that they at length fancy it subtilised into spirit.’ 

Hylas. You may say what you will, but you will never persuade me that 
electricity is matter. I will grant to you that we are not well acquainted with 
the nature of that form of electricity which is called positive, but we are not 
ignorant that the negative electricity exists in masses, compressed within each 
atom, and issuing thence, as it were, by an explosion. 

Philonous. Oh, Hylas, it is not for me to understand these fine and intricate 
questions, or to recognise aught but a material substance in these electrons, 
which you thus describe as though they were indeed of a material nature. 
For me, this pleasant world is not changed; it is still a world of trees and 
flowers, of buildings and monuments in our cities, of ocean with its changing 
moods of storm and calm... . 
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So we come back, arm-in-arm with Berkeley, to common sense 
and plain fact. There is nothing he hates more than to be called 
dreamy and imaginative. The reality of the world is as true to him 
as it is to the children. It is none the less real, but all the more 
real, because it is the ‘divine language.’ That is the last word of his 
philosophy—that we should never for a moment be fooled into any 
loss of our common sense; and the last word of the Dialogues is 
common sense : 

You see the water of yonder fountain, how it is forced upwards in a round 
column to a certain height, at which it breaks and falls back into the basin from 
whence it rose, its ascent as well as descent proceeding from the same uniform 
law or principle of gravitation? Just so the same principles which, at first 
view, lead to scepticism, pursued to a certain point, bring men back to common 
sense, 

There is the secret of Berkeley’s influence, in his love of common 
sense. Of all philosophers he is the most apt for everyday life. He 
takes the world as it is, and us as we are. If we do not accept his 
conclusions, he asks us at least to admit his premises, and leaves 
his conclusions on the front doorstep. Now and again some 
reminder comes, at random, from him : 

Just when we are safest there’s a sunset-touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fea 

As old and new at once as nature’s self, 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul, 


Berkeley died at Oxford—they were reading a volume of sermons 
to him, and he suddenly collapsed—and is buried in the cathedral. 
What an opportunity was missed, therefore, at the recent meeting 
in Oxford of the British Medical Association. It is the custom at 
these annual meetings that a special service should be held for members 
of the Association. But the preacher never mentioned Berkeley, 
though his monument is but a few feet from the pulpit. Berkeley, 
who propounded a theory of vision, and wrote that amazing essay 
on tar-water, and was in close touch with such physiology as there 
was in the days of Queen Anne; who ought, indeed, to have been 
a doctor, and is a better guide for medical students than all the 
unprincipled ‘experimental psychology’ of our own time—he was 
left without a word of commendation. It cannot be helped now ; 
but a discourse might have been made to the doctors on the text: 
Something there is of divine and admirable in this language, addressed 
to our eyes, that may well awaken the mind and deserve tts utmost 
attention. 


STEPHEN PAGET. 





THE HEBREW AND THE BABYLONIAN 
COSMOLOGIES 


Is the Hebrew account of the creation of the world derived from the 
Babylonian cosmogony? It has so often and so positively been 
asserted recently, both in England and on the Continent, that such is 
undoubtedly the case that it may seem rash for us to ask such a ques- 
tion. But our age is an age of inquiry, quite as much as one of 
theories and hypotheses. Hence we claim the right to examine the 
subject for ourselves, though by doing so we venture to indicate our 
hesitation about yielding assent to the most emphatically reiterated 
dicta of not a few leaders of modern thought. It will be granted that 
this matter cannot be settled by assertions. We must have indubitable 
evidence laid before us, so that we may be able to come to a satis- 
factory conclusion one way or the other. 

Those who hold that the Biblical account of Creation is derived 
from the Babylonian contend that this conclusion is self-evident from 


a mere comparison between the two. If so, no very great amount of 


learning is required to enable us all to appreciate the argument. All 
we have to do is to read the two accounts, or rather the four, for 
there are at least two totally distinct Babylonian myths on the sub- 
ject, and critics tell us that they have found exactly the same number 
of separate narratives of the Creation in the first two chapters of 
Genesis. The question is, Are these Hebrew accounts so strikingly 
similar to the Babylonian ones that we are compelled to believe 
that the former are derived from the latter? In spite of the loud- 
ness of the assertions that such is the case, we find on inquiry 
that some men of considerable learning confess themselves as yet 
unconvinced. 

It is a remarkable fact that assertions very similar to that which 
we have mentioned have been made in the past in connection with 
other cosmogonies. When the existence of the marvellously copious 
Sanskrit literature, for example, was first made known in Europe, we 
were assured that no man of learning and sober judgment could 
doubt that the writer of the Hebrew narrative had borrowed from 
India the main features of his account. To prove this the following 
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passage was quoted from Manu’s Dharmasistra (book i., #lokas 
5-13) : 


This‘ (universe) was dark, unrecognisable, undistinguished, unimaginable, 
unknowable, as if asleep, in all directions. Then the Self-Existent, the Wor- 
shipful, not manifest, making manifest this (universe) beginning with the 
grosser elements, appeared, mighty, darkness-dispelling. He who is this 
transcendentally perceptible, subtile, not manifest, eternal (Being), containing 
all beings, incomprehensible, He indeed came into existence of Himself. 
Having meditated, He, desirous of creating various descendants from His own 
body, first created just the waters. In them He placed a seed. That became 
a golden egg, resplendent as the thousand-rayed (sun). In it was born Brahma 
Himself, the grandfather of all the world. ... In that egg that Worshipful 
(being) having shone a full year, He Himself indeed through His own medita 
tion split that egg in twain. From those two pieces He constructed both sky 
and earth, heaven in the midst, and the eight cardinal points, and the permanent 
station of the waters. 


,,We are now able to quote a far earlier passage to strengthen the 
argument. In the Rig-Veda (Mandala x., hymn 129) we read : 

Then death was not, immortality was not, light of night, of day, there was 
not: that One thing breathed breathless of Itself, nothing else was there beside 
It, whatever was. At first there was darkness enveloped in darkness; un 
illumined was all this ocean: when emptiness was concealed in the void, then 
mightily was the One thing born from heat. Then first Desire arose, the seed 
of Mind, the first which was. 


Yet is there at the present time a single scholar of any repute 
who would venture to assert that the Hebrew account is derived 
from India? There are doubtless certain resemblances between 
Genesis and these Indian cosmogonies; as, for instance, the mention 
of darkness preceding light ; but the differences are too great to permit 
us for a moment to maintain what was for a time deemed a great 
discovery. 

So, also, when European scholars had become acquainted with 
Zoroastrianism and its sacred books, de Lagarde endeavoured to 
maintain that the author of Genesis i. had borrowed many of the 
leading features of his account from ancient Persian belief. This 
theory, again, though its novelty for a time attracted some attention, 
now finds not a single supporter. 

From these two instances, and others that might be mentioned, 
it is evident that the theory that the author of the first two chapters 
of Genesis borrowed from the mythology of other nations is not by 
any means a new one. The ‘discovery’ of the ‘source’ of the 
Biblical narrative of Creation has again and again been made, only to 
be disproved. It does not therefore follow that the ‘discovery’ of 
its source in the Babylonian Creation Tablets is unfounded ; but such 
facts as those we have mentioned should make us careful to investi- 
gate the matter most thoroughly, lest the next generation should 
smile at our credulity, as we do at that of our predecessors. 
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Our knowledge of the Babylonian Creation myths is not altogether 
new. Bérdssos, Nicolaus Damascenus, Alexander Polyhistor, Damas- 
cius, and Eusebius have handed down much fragmentary information 
about the matter; and the Cuneiform Tablets, though they have 
enabled us to test the accuracy of this information, and have in large 
measure confirmed it, have nevertheless filled up the lacune@ in our 
knowledge rather than afforded us very much absolutely new instruc- 
tion on the subject. It is at least very doubtful whether the discovery 
of the Creation Tablets has so greatly increased our knowledge that 
it must of necessity work any revolution in our ideas as to the con- 
nection between these early Babylonian legends and the first few 
chapters of Genesis. Yet it seems to be generally assumed that this 
is so. It should, however, be observed that the discovery of the 
Tell-el-Amarna Tablets has shown that, even before the conquest of 
Palestine by the Israelites, Babylonian literature was studied in that 
country and even in Egypt. Hence it cannot be doubted that the 
Babylonian mythology, its epic poetry, and its cosmologies were 
known in Canaan in those times, and probably much earlier. Whether, 
therefore, we assume with the Higher Critics that Genesis i.-ii. 4 (a) 
was composed in Babylonia' about 500 B.c., Genesis ii. 11-15 in- 
clusive in Palestine about 650 B.c., and the rest of Genesis ii. about 
850 B.c., or adhere to the older view of the Mosaic authorship or 
compilation of the book, it cannot be denied that—especially in the 
latter case—the compiler of the book was most probably acquainted 
with the documents which we are about to consider. But it is quite 
a difierent thing to assert that he must therefore have borrowed his 
account from them. We are all possibly acquainted with the Greek 
account of Deucalion’s flood as related by Ovid; yet it would be rash 
to declare that ali Christian writers who have referred to the Deluge 
have derived their teaching from the Metamorphoses. Among other 
reasons why this cannot be held as a tenable view is the fact that 
such writers dijjer from Ovid both in details and in their theology. 
Christian writers on the subject tell us nothing of Jupiter's anger 
being excited because of Lycaon’s impious banquet; nothing of 
Poseidon’s interference to assist Deucalion and Pyrrha; nothing of 
the council of the gods, and of Themis’s command to throw stones, 
and how these were changed into men and women. Yet it 
will be seen that the resemblance between Ovid’s account of the 
Flood and that which Milton gives in Paradise Lost,’ for instance, 
is far greater than exists between Babylonian and Biblical cosmo- 
logy. Milton undoubtedly knew the Metamorphoses, and the writer 
or compiler of Genesis very possibly knew the Babylonian Creation 
Tablets ; but it does not therefore necessarily follow that he plagiarised 


' Polychrome Bible; Genesis, ed. C. J. Ball, introductory note. 
* Book xi. 
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or in any way borrowed from them. As Milton had quite a different 
source from which he drew, so it is possible had the compiler of 
Genesis. 

Of the two Babylonian accounts of Creation we take first the one 
preserved for us on the tablets discovered by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, 
at Sippara, in 1882.° Its antiquity is shown not only by the fact that 
the cities mentioned in it are among the earliest ever built, but also 
by its being entitled ‘A Charm,’ and its recital being held so sacred 
as to have a purificatory effect. We possess the original Accadian 
text, together with its translation into Semitic Babylonian. It may 
be thus rendered : 


A Charm. The Holy House, the house of the gods, had not been made in 
the holy place, a reed had not sprung up, a tree had not been created, a brick 
had not been laid, a brick-mould had not been made, a house had not been 
made, a city had not been built, a city had not been constructed, mankind 
dwelt not, Nippur had not been built, B-Kur had not been constructed, Erech 
had not been built, &-Anna had not been erected, the abyss had not been 
made, the city Fridu had not been constructed. As for the Holy House, 
the house of the gods, its site existed not, and the whole of the lands were 
sea. When there was a waterspring in the midst of the sea, in that day 
Fridu was built, R-Sag-gil was erected, the House of the King of the Abyss, 
which the god (HA), King of the Holy Mound, founded in the midst of the 
Abyss. Babel was built, B-Sag-gil was completed. He made the gods (and) 
the Spirits of the earth together. They proclaimed it aloud as the holy city, 
the abode in which their hearts delighted. Merodach bound a net‘ on the face 
of the waters: dust he made and with the sea he poured it out. He brought 
the gods into the abode in which his heart delighted. He made men. The 
goddess Aruru made the seed of men with him. He made the cattle of the 
wilderness, the possessor of life in the wilderness. Then he created the Tigris 
and the Euphrates in their places, he favourably proclaimed their name. The 
sprout, the clay of the marsh, reed, and forest he made. He made the grass of 
the wilderness, the lands, marshes, and bulrushes, the wild cow (and) her 
young the wild steer, the ewe (and) her offspring the lamb of the fold, planta- 
tions and forests also. The buck of the wild goat stands submissive (?) to him. 
The lord Merodach filled up an embankment at the edge of the sea, where he 
had not formerly placed a reed. 


The next few lines are too much broken to translate, but they 
tell of the building of the temples of E-Kur and /-Anna. Another 
fragment mentions the creation of the cattle and the beasts of the 
field by the gods, and the erection of ‘a small city’ for men to dwell 
in, where ‘the assembly of mankind’ was ruled by the god Nin-igi- 
azag (‘lord of the bright eye’), a_name of KA or AE. The goddess 
Gula is also mentioned. 

It is interesting to notice in the Accadian text of this legend the 
words addam (Adam) and édin (Eden), which were afterwards adopted 


* Published in Cuneiform Texts in the British Museum, part xiii. plates 35 to 38. 
With my version, cf. translation by Professor Sayce in Religions of Ancient Egypt 
and Babylonia, pp. 380,381. Vide also Dr. Pinches, The Old Testament in the Light 
of the Historical Records of Assyria and Babylonia. 

* Professor Sayce well renders ‘a weir.’ 
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into Hebrew. The former word is not, however, in Accadian the 
name of the first man, who was called Adapa. Idin merely means 
a wilderness or uncultivated plain, and afterwards became applied 
to the plain in which Babylon stood. In neither case is the Accadian 
word retained in the Semitic Babylonian version. The word rendered 
‘ waterspring ’ is rad (it may also be read s?d) in Accadian and rafum 
in the Semitic version. This is, curiously enough, all but identical 
in form with the Sanskrit word ratéi, which denotes ‘the river of 
heaven, the celestial Ganges.’® We are too wise now to found any 
argument, however, on such a coincidence, which is merely casual, 
but much would doubtless have been made of it a generation ago. 

This Accadian legend bears a certain resemblance to the Old Norse 
one in the younger Edda, where we read : 


The beginning of ages was 
When no one was: 

There was nor shore nor sea, 
Nor cool waves. 

Earth was nowhere found, 
Nor high heaven, 

There was the Ginnung-chasm, 
But grass nowhere.’ 


However, Niflheim (the ‘ Cloud-world ’) somehow came into exist- 
ence, ‘and in the midst of it lies the spring that is called Surging 
Cauldron,’ from which flowed a number of rivers that fall into the 
Ginnung-chasm. Here, as in the Accadian legend, the ‘spring’ 
seems to be in some way a fountain of life, but we can hardly say 
that one is derived from the other. 

If we compare this Accadian Creation-myth with the narrative in 
the second and third chapters of Genesis, the differences will at once 
become obvious. In the Accadian account we have two gods and a 
pair of goddesses mentioned by name, besides a reference to others. 
The mythical city of Eridu [Eri-dug-ga, ‘the good city ’], supposed 
to be the abode of fa, was situated beneath the waters of the Persian 
Gulf (‘in the midst of the Abyss’), though its name was reproduced 
in that of the city which stood where the mounds of Abii Shahrain 
now mark its site. ‘The Holy Mound’ (Twu-azag-ga) arose in the 
midst of the mythical Eridu, and probably represented the eastern 
sky, since in an inscription we are told that the sun rises from it. It 
reminds us of the Mount Méru of the Hindis and the Olympus of 
the Greeks, as the abode of the gods, while the mythical Eridu recalls 
the Asgardh of our Scandinavian ancestors. Nothing whatever of 
this kind meets us in Genesis, where the monotheism is pure and 
lofty, and where a garden and not a ‘small city’ is the abode of the 
first human couple, whereas the Accadian myth speaks of the 


5 Monier Williams, Sanskrit Dictionary, new ed. s.v. 
* Gylfaginnung IV. (from Voluspa, 6). 
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‘assembly of mankind.’ If, then, as is very probable, the writer of 
the second and third chapters of Genesis was acquainted with this 
Accadian legend, it is evident that he deliberately contradicted it 
in very important particulars. In order to do so he must have had 
some other source of information, whether Hebrew tradition or some- 
thing else. Very certain it is that he did not draw his lofty concep- 
tion of God from Babylonia. 

The second Babylonian account of Creation consists of a narrative 
or poem which occupied at least five, and probably seven, tablets, 
each containing over 120 lines. It begins thus : 


When’ the heavens above had not proclaimed (and) the earth beneath had 
not mentioned a name, then the primeval abyss was their begetter, Mummu 
Tiimat was the mother of them all, and their waters were united into one. 
A field had not yet been marked out, a marsh had not yet been seen. When 
the gods had not appeared, not one, a name they had not mentioned, 
destiny they had not fixed: then the gods Ki-[Sar and An-Sar] were made, the 
god Lakhmu and the goddess Lakhamu appeared. Until they grew up.. 
An-Sar and Ki-Sar were being made. The days and the ni|ghts] were prolonged. 
The god Anu his father . . . An-Sar the god Anu ...: the god Anu.... 


Here the tablet breaks off. The greater part of the remainder 
of the poem relates how the god Aniar sent one after another of the 
gods to fight with Tiaimat and her hosts, representing the Ocean, but 
none of them succeeded except Merodach. We are told of a council 


of the gods, and how they feasted together, drinking wine until they 
staggered, how they chose Merodach as their champion and sent 
him forth armed to contest with Tiimat for the ‘ Tablets of Destiny.’ 
Having overthrown her, we are told : 


Then the lord (bélwm) trod down Tidmat’s loins, and with his unsparing 
battle-axe he cleft the skull. He then cut asunder the veins of her blood, 
which the north wind carried off to hidden places. . . . He divided the decayed 
flesh, he made clever works: accordingly he broke her in two like a crushed 
fish. He made halves of her and shaded over the heavens, he fastened the 
bolt (or the skin), he appointed a guardian and commanded concerning her 
waters that he should not let them come forth. He passed through the sky, he 
viewed the places, and over against the abyss he placed the abode of Nudimmud 
(RA). Then the lord of the abyss measured out creation as the foundation, he 
found in its likeness a palace f-sar-ra (‘House of Plenty’). The palace 
F-Sar-ra which he made is the heavens. For Anu, Bel, and RA he founded 
their city.” He formed the stations of the great gods, he set up stars in their 
likeness as constellations. He appointed the year, he marked out its bounds, 
he set up the twelve months, with three stars each, from the day when the 
year begins until the limits (thereof). He founded the station of Nibir 
(Jupiter ?) for the purpose of fixing their bounds, so that they might not 


* Cuneiform Texts in the British Museum, part xiii., plates 1 to 23 inclusive. 
* Hesiod has a passage which is almost a poetical version of this (Theog. 126- 
128) :-— 
aia 8€ ro. ep@rov ue éyelvaro loov éauti 
Obpavdy dorepdevd’, Iva pw wept wavra Kadvrrot, 
bpp’ ety paxdperar Oeois Ed0s hoparés aici, 
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commit transgression, might not wander, any one (of them). He made firm 
along with it the station of Bel and BA. Then he opened great gates at both 
sides, the bars of the earth, left and right: in her middle (liver) he erected 
ascents. He made Nannar (the moon-god) bright, to him did he intrust the 
night: he appointed unto him the government of the night until the dawn of 
day. ‘Prosper thou with thy crown monthly without ceasing: at the beginning 
of the month rising in the land thou shalt announce the horns unto the dawn 
of six days: on the seventh day raise thou up (?) the crown.’ 


This, we are solemnly assured by many critics, is the original 
source from which was borrowed the first chapter of Genesis (to the 
middle of chapter ii. 4) ! 


In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. And the earth was 
without form and void; and darkness was upon the face of the deep. And the 
Spirit of God moved upon (brooded over) the face of the waters. And God 
said, Let there be light : and there was light. 


Englishmen have not yet so far forgotten their Bible as to make 
it necessary to quote the whole passage. 

While it is clear that there are certain resemblances between the 
Hebrew narrative and the Babylonian (as was to be expected from 
the fact that both are accounts of the creation of the universe), yet 
it is quite enough to read them both in order to perceive that the 
differences between them are vital. In the Babylonian legend we have 
the idea of the original existence of matter, out of which heaven and 
earth, the deities supernal and infernal, and other things were evolved. 
The strange story of how the members of Tiimat were utilised by 
Merodach must denote something of this kind. The Hebrew narra- 
tive, in direct opposition to this, begins with the words which so 
profoundly impressed Longinus in days of old, ‘In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.’ It is worthy of remark 
that in this respect the Hebrew account differs toto celo from almost 
all other descriptions of the origin of the universe, whether mytho- 
logical ones, like those given by Hesiod and Ovid, Manu, the Rig- 
Veda, and the Eddas, or philosophical, like that of Anaxagoras and 
other ancient sages. The Bible tells of creation; the Babylonian 
legend might be better described as cosmogony, in which even the 
gods (as in Greek legend) are sprung from heaven and earth. Again, 
Genesis is absolutely opposed to the polytheism which shows itself so 
unreservedly in the Babylonian legend. The prominent feature in 
the latter is the war between Merodach and Tiimat, which reminds 
us of the contest between Ouranos and the Hundred-handed Giants 
and Titans, or of that between Zeus and Kronos. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that in Genesis we find absolutely nothing whatever of 
this sort. On the other hand, the systematic division of creation 
into groups, and the mention of the seven ‘days’ of creation, both 
so noteworthy in the Hebrew narrative, are found there alone, and 
are clearly foreign to the Babylonian legend. Even in the first verse 
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of Genesis the conception of God is totally different from, and in a 
separate plane from, that of the Babylonian deities, male and female, 
eating and drinking, fighting with material weapons, fearing for their 
power, and contending for the possession of the ‘ Tablets of Destiny,’ 
very much as Homer’s nectar-and-ambrosia-devouring gods fought 
around the walls of Troy. 

It is not too much to say that, purely on critical grounds, it is 
impossible to congratulate the Higher Critics on their ‘discovery’ of 
the ‘source’ of the first few chapters of Genesis in the Babylonian 
Creation Tablets. It would be a much more plausible theory to 
maintain that Greek mythology had that origin, and in support of 
that theory it might be stated with perfect truth that the Greek 
aynv, @yhvos, or in its later form m@«eavos, is derived from the 
Accadian ugin used in these tablets, as is 48vocos from the Babylonian 
apsu, in Accadian written zu-ab. Or, again, it would be tempting to 
suggest that the Indian legend of Purusha, the Norse tale of Ymir, 
and the Chinese myth of Pan-hu were all derived from that of the 
slaughter of Tiimat and the creation of sky and earth out of her 
remains. These strange legends are certainly in great measure identical 
with one another, however we may account for the fact. Again, in 
the Persian Masnavi of Maulina-yi Rimi we find a line which bears 
so striking a resemblance to the style of the beginning of the second 
Babylonian Creation-myth that, were it not for our knowledge that 
such a thing is impossible, we should be driven to conclude that this 
Persian poet had actually read these tablets. His words are : 


Man 4n riz biidam kih asmé na biid: 
Nishan az vujfid musammaé nabfid, 


(I existed on that day that names existed not: there was not named a trace 
of existence.) 


Such strange coincidences and resemblances should be properly 
allowed for in considering the question whether, on the ground of 
much slighter resemblances and in spite of such striking contradictions 
as exist between the Hebrew and the Babylonian Creation narratives, 
we are justified in concluding and affirming with certainty that the 
writer of Genesis borrowed his materials for his account of Creation 
from ancient Babylonian legends. 

W. St. Crarr TisDAL. 





THE CAMARGUE 


Near Arles in Provence, and partly in its Commune, the Rhone has 
accumulated in its bed a vast mass of alluvial matter on which it 
breaks as on the apex of a triangle, and flowing east and west of it 
to the sea forms the delta of the Camargia, or Ile de Camargue. Hofl- 
man, writing some 200 years ago in his Lexicon Universale, speaks of 
it as insula amnica Gall. melius Castra Mariana e Campus Mari, 
where the Roman general, Caius Marius, had his camp against the 
Cimbri and the Teuton and Tigurian hordes n.c. 125, suggesting that 
the French title Camargue was derived from the Latin Cait Marii 
ager. The derivation, however, from the Greek cauaf, a reed, and 
aypos, a field, would be sufficiently descriptive of the island to the 
Gauls before the days of its agricultural development. 

This reclaimed land, of about 200,000 acres, is composed of sand, 
gravel, and mud, with a thick crust of humus, and the eye of the 
geologist detects the separate contributions to this formation of the 
rivers Durance and Is®re in their course from the Alps, and the Sajne 
from the Vosges, as well as the direct one of the Rhone, which, descend- 
ing from the Swiss glaciers, collects and carries along the whole burden 
to its resting-place. The arm of the Rhone, which embraces the 
island on the east, divides it from the plain of La Crau, described 
by the traveller, Arthur Young, in 1787, as ‘ one of the most singular 
districts in France for its soil, or, rather, want of soil, being apparently 
a region of sea flints, yet feeding great herds of sheep.’ On the island 
itself a stone cannot be found, it is said, even at a considerable depth. 
The Camargue is interesting in many respects, and deserves to be 
better known thanitis. The average tourist halts at Arles as a matter 
of course to see its classic remains, its beautiful women, and its bull- 
fights ; but of the Camargue he knows nothing. And yet, if he would 
shoot or fish, he would find good use for his gun and rod on the island 
and its lagunes ; or if he would paint pictures, no lack of fine subjects 
of land, water, and sky for a broad brush. He would see there also 
in their native liberty the wild black bulls which supply the amphi- 
theatres of Nimes and Arles, and the modern ar2nes of Marseilles 
and Avignon ; the small white horses of wide fame (to which we shall 
refer more particularly later), and, perhaps, the purest types of Arlé. 
sienne beauty. 
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By the people of the Alpes Maritimes the term La Petite Afrique 
is given to that portion of the French Riviera which lies between 
Beaulieu and Cap Roux. The title is suggested by the palms, cacti, 
aloes, and other semi-tropical vegetation which flourish on that 
sunny shore, and also, perhaps, by the association of the region with 
the African hordes, generically termed Saracens, who were esta- 
blished near Villefranche as late as the early part of the tenth century. 
Again, the discoveries of the palwontologist in the same district 
bring to mind the East, and give colour to the title, for in some of the 
deposits near Beaulieu and Nice have been found the bones of the 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and elephant. To the imagination of the 
Provencal the Camargue is another little Africa ; its bare and arid 
sands, its vast horizons, its mystic mirage, its wild herds, its mos- 
quitoes and plagues of locusts, its strange birds, its horses, probably 
of Arab descent, and, we may add, its donkeys (which are an institu- 
tion in the island), all suggest the great dark continent. In the 
Camargue, too, the Saracens established themselves until they were 
driven out in the eighth century by Charles Martel. There are even, 
perhaps, remains of Moorish architecture near by—to witness, the 
great square towers which dominate the Roman amphitheatre at 
Arles. The principal village of the island, Saintes-Maries, on the 
sea border, much resembles an Eastern town, with its white bare walls, 
its narrow alleys, and its church of the form of a citadel surrounded 
by ramparts. Though not the work of the Saracens—for the citadel 
church was not built until 400 years after their expulsion—its fortress- 
like character was due to the design of protecting it from the constant 
attacks of the Moorish pirates of Algiers and Tunis, who sought the 
base of the delta as a point @appui for their incursions inland. The 
Camargue is associated in another way with the East. According 
to a very venerable tradition it was here that Providence landed 
safe and sound a number of the early Christian disciples who had 
been cast adrift by the Jews on a dismantled ship, without chart or 
food, and left to the mercy of the waves. A quaint old French song 
describes the event with force, if not with tenderness : 


Entrez, Sara, dans la nacelle, 

Lazare, Marthe et Maximin, 

Cléon, Trophime, Saturain, 

Les trois Maries et Marcelle, 

Eutrope et Martial, Sidoine avec Joseph, 
Vous périrez dans cette nef. 


Allez sans voile, et sans cordage, 

Sans mat, sans ancre, sans trinon, 
Sans aliments, sans aviron, 

Allez faire un triste naufrage ! 
Retirez-vous d'ici, laissez-nous en repos, 
Aller crever parmi les flots. 
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Tradition is often vexing, throwing a flash of light on an obscure 
place, and withdrawing it just as we begin to see our way, but in 
this instance it pursues the wanderings of these first Apostles of 
Gaul long after their delivery from a watery grave. Thus, Mary 
Magdalene betook herself to the desert of Ste. Baume, there to do 
penance for her sins ; Mary, the mother of James, and Mary Salome, 
with their servant Sara, after spreading the new faith amongst the 
people of the Alpines, returned to Camargue and died there, and 
are the patron saints of the island ; Martha, having delivered Tarascon 
from a terrible dragon, ended her days in a small house on the banks 
of the Rhone ; Lazarus carried the Gospel to Marseilles ; Trophimus 
became the first bishop of Arles, and Joseph of Arimathea travelled 
as far as England ! 

Provence has well been called ‘la pépiniére du reste de la France.’ 
M. Vivien de St. Martin writes : ‘ It is difficult to-day to find a plant 
in the flora of the department which is not exotic. The orange, 
lemon, citron, pomegranate from the shores of Africa; the olive, 
pistache, jujube, and plane from Syria; the white mulberry from 
China, the lilac from Persia, the chestnut from Asia, the aloe and 
cassia from America ’—all these are to be seen in the luxuriant 
gardens of the mas or farmsteads of*the Camargue. We learn from 
Humboldt (Nouvelle Espagne) that rice was introduced into Europe 
by the Arabs, probably in the first instance through Spain, and later 
into France by the Camargue, where it is now grown with success. 
Large numbers of foreign birds resort to the island, including the 
African and Arabian partridge, the white mew, the flamingo, the 
pelican, and it is even said the ibis. 

Considered from an economic point of view as a source of wealth, 
the achievement of this corner of France has been disappointing ; 
however, the efforts of the islanders afford an object lesson in 
patience and industry as applied to farming and viticulture under 
prodigious difficulties. Being only some ten feet above sea-level, 
and considerably below the high floods of the Rhone, the integrity 
of the Camargue was constantly threatened, and it was liable to 
frequent inundations, and so could hardly have been seriously culti- 
vated in early times. The Romans in that part of Provence were 
occupied with other matters than the reclaiming of the Camargue— 
with building temples, bridges, theatres, aqueducts, triumphal arches 
and baths at Arles, with designs upon Massilia, for the siege of which 
Cesar built twelve ships at this ‘Rome of Gaul’ (De Bello Civili). 
By the Saracens, whose tenure of the island was an uncertain one, 
it would be principally used for pasturage. Their position in France 
was much the same as that of the Spanish in Spain who were driven 
before the Moorish invaders in the eighth century, being, as Buckle 
Says, ‘subject to such incessant surprises and forays on the part 
of the enemy as to make it advisable that their means of subsistence 
Vor, LVIIi—No. 342 T 
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should be easily removed.’ In other words, both the Spanish in 
Spain and the Saracens in France were obliged by force of circum- 
stances to be shepherds rather than agriculturists. No serious attempt 


to cultivate the Camargue could have been made whilst Visigoths, 
Franks, Ostrogoths, Burgundians and Germans were contending for 
possession, and securing it in turn, of this part of the country. 

In comparatively recent times the French Government, deter- 
mined to protect the island from the incursions of the river, 
surrounded it with dikes. These dikes, however, by serving the 
purpose intended, acted prejudicially to its agricultural value. 
M. Lenthéric complained in 1881 that the Rhone no longer over- 
flowed the island, no longer washed out the salt from its muddy 
soil, that the marshes, formerly purified by the river, had become 
stagnant and pestilential, and that even the climate had suffered 
by diverting the cool currents of the Rhone. He says, ‘ Si la Camargue 
doit devenir jamais le jardin de la Provence et la Hollande de la 
France, nous sommes encore bien loin du jour ou il nous sera possible 
d’en réaliser les richesses et d’en récolter les fruits.’ During the last 
twenty years, however, great improvements have been made. The 
dikes remain, and must remain, but canals have been cut in all direc- 
tions for the irrigation and dessalement of the soil; the rich mud of 
the river has been carried to some portions of the island that formerly 
were arid and unproductive ; and in particular a remarkable stimulus 
has been given to viticulture. The vines are submerged every winter 
by the Rhone, and it is alleged that by this artificial irrigation they 
are protected from the dread phylloxera, and their returns are prolific. 
In 1885 there were about 8,000 acres of vines, whilst to-day there are 
over 20,000 acres. M. Louis Rousselet says that ‘the yield is often 
200 hectolitres per hectare,’ which, if correct, is a prolific return 
indeed! The great wine-growing departments of the Gironde and 
Cote d’Or yield an average of twenty hectolitres and seventeen hecto- 
litres of wine respectively per hectare, and according to the statistics 
of M. Chambrelent the Camargue produces an average of over fifty 
hectolitres per hectare—that is, some twenty-three hogsheads ol 
wine from rather less than two and a half acres. Nearly two-thirds 
of the cultivated area of the Camargue are devoted to vines; the 
remainder produces corn, maize, rice, manna, madder root, &c. The 
kelp which grows in the marshy section of the island is abundant, 
and finds a market at Arles and Marseilles, where it is employed in 
the manufacture of soap and glass, whilst large quantities of iodine 
are made from the residues. 

About 75,000 acres of the Camargue are pasture, and feed in 
the winter months a quarter of a million sheep. The small white 
horses of the Camargue, now in number some 2,000 only, wander 
about the seemingly boundless steppes at full liberty. They are 
captured from time to time, and used in the island to thresh the 
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corn. ‘These are supposed to have been first introduced into thie 
Camargue by the Romans, and afterwards by the Saracens. They 
have distinctly a foreign appearance, recalling the Arab or the Cossack. 
On the other hand, according to M. Huzard, their origin is much less 
ancient and goes back only to the haras libre formed by the order of 
Louis the Fifteenth. It is difficult to reconcile this with the fact 
that the Camisards, upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, early 
in the eighteenth century, used the horses of the Camargue in their 
guerilla warfare against Louis the Fourteenth. ‘ Whatever their 
origin, whether foreign or native, the horses of the Camargue to-day 
are the product almost exclusively of the influences of the environ- 
ment in which they have propagated from time immemorial.’ The 
bishop of Senez, writing in 1600, in his Fleurs de la Camarque, says 
that at that time there were some 4,000 mares in the island, from 
which it would appear that these animals must have had a consider- 
able commercial value in his day. M. Gayot describes the horse 
of the Camargue as small, agile, good-tempered, spirited, courageous, 
and capable of abstaining for a long time from food, and of resisting 
great variations of temperature. ‘II se reproduit toujours le méme, 
malgré l'état de détresse dans lequel le retiennent l’oubli et l’incurie.’ 
These qualities should assure the rave a long life. In the opinion 
of Professor Magne the horse of the Camargue must live in a wild 
state ; and the first effect of the great transformation that is going 
on for improving the sanitation of the island will be the disappearance 
of its horses. 

One would suppose that these hardy little animals would be 
admirably adapted for the farmer in South Africa, where they would 
not be pampered, and might be allowed a large measure of freedom. 

The garden of Provence, that is to say the Riviera between Hyéres 
and Nice, has been called ‘the true paradise of the troubadours.’ 
[t is easy to believe that the physical influences of that smiling region, 
the warm and impressionable temperament of its people, their love 
of music and romance, and, withal, their religious fervour, were 
favourable to the evolution of the troubadour in the days of adven- 
ture and chivalry. But these poets of the Middle Ages found, in an 
environment less favoured by Nature than the Riviera, a hospitality 
no less generous to their muse. Every part of Provence, Languedoc, 
and Aquitaine testifies to this. Without naming the trowvéres speak- 
ing the langue d’oil (the troubadours of the North), the verse of Raynols, 
Ogiers, Magrat and Folquet of the school of Vienne, Bernard de 
Ventadour of Limousin, Pierre Vidal of Toulouse and many others, 
not only found inspiration far from the fragrance of the perfumed 
hills of Les Maures in the Var, but perhaps acquired from the more 
bracing influence of their surroundings a virility lacking in the com- 
positions of the bards in southern Provence. 

The Provengal poets of the present day who have been crowned 
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at the Jeux Floraux and Fétes Félibres, and whose fame has travelled 
beyond their own country, are natives of the district round about 
the Camargue. We refer to Roumanille, Aubanel, and Mistral, 
whose visions have come to them under the shadow of the naked 
slopes of the Alpines, in the deserts of St. Remy, the pestilential 
plains of Aigues Mortes, and amongst the ruins of Tarascon ; who 
have found music in the winds of Avignon (Avenio /fastidiosa), and 
sermons in the stones of La Crau. M. Mistral speaks of the ‘ sombre 
barren Crau, to the twelve winds open—the mute, the desolated,’ 
and yet this same country and the neighbouring Camargue, where 
the aspect of Nature is often sad and sometimes severe, has had a 
message for him: it is hence that the poet has drawn inspiration for 
his che/-d’ @uvre, Mireio. We are indebted to an able translation 
from the Provengal of that beautiful poem, published at Avignon 
in 1867, for a description of the wilderness of the Camargue : 


A plain immense, 
Savannas that present no limit 
But the horizon; marshes, bitter prairies 
Where, luxuriating in the briny air, 
Black oxen and white horses freely roam, 
lor only vegetation at rare intervals 
Some tamarisks, sodas, shavegrass, 
Golden-herb and salicornes ; at times 
A sea-gull ; or a long-legged hermit, 
Casting as he flies across the ponds 
His shadow; or a red-legged chevalier, 
Or hern with a fierce look, that proudly erects 
His crest of three white plumes composed. 
The sun, 
Now rising to his zenith, glares 
Ferociously, and like an Abyssinian lion, 
Ravenous for food, devours the desert 


With a look. 


That the beauty of the women of the Camargue is not of French 


type, nor Spanish, nor Italian, nor Basque, is certain. Is it Greek ? 
So good an authority as M. Lenthéric replies to this in the affirmative. 
We ask, simply, is ita pure type at all? ‘The consideration, however, 


of this interesting yuestion is beyond the scope of this paper, but 
we may say briefly that type is preserved only in products of simple 
race-compounds, and disappears altogether when they become very 
complex—or, that out of complex compounds new types are formed. 
The beauty of the Arlésienne is the product of the fusion of many 
types, and is a type of its own. As the soil in which it has been 
evolved has nurtured a larger variety of the fruits and flowers of foreign 
lands than any other soil, so, in no part of France has there been 
such a fusion of racial types as in the region of this little Africa. 


Davip Il. Wrison, M.A., LL.M. 
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Time, which so easily dims the remembrance even of the great facts 
of history, speedily smothers its minor incidents in oblivion, and 
the fame of the Macaronis has bowed to the inexorable law. The 
jingle which tells of Yankee Doodle’s journey to town, if it still lingers 
in our nurseries, is almost the only record of them which survives ; 
and their very title retains so little of its old significance that it has 
been mistaken for a pet name for Italian Rentes. But some hundred 
and thirty years ago they were on the top of the tide. Everything 
fashionable was ‘& la Macaroni.’ There were the Turf Macaronis, 
the Parade Macaronis, Macaroni Dancing Masters, and, somewhat 
strangely, Macaroni scholars and Grub Street Macaronis. Even the 


pulpit was invaded by their influence, and the clergy had their wigs 
combed, their hair cut, and their delivery refined ‘ 4 la Macaroni.’ The 


rye 


epilogue to a play entitled The Macaroni, which appeared in 1773, 
contains these lines : 

The world’s so Macarony’d grown of late, 

That common mortals now are out of date ; 

No single class of men their merit claim, 

Or high, or low, in faith ’tis all the same. 


The interest, however, which these Macaronis excited was not 
all admiration, and the press of the day indulged in the most venomous 
attacks upon them. In an ‘ Apostrophe to Fashion ’ appearing in the 
Universal Magazine of June 1772 the writer exclaims : 

Man is thine, and woman too: the world is thine. . . . Nor least, though 
last, that taper, trim, two-legged Bagatelle, that soft-fac’d, soft-hearted thing, 
with a great head and nothing in it, thy well-beloved Macaroni. For thee he 
dances, dresses, ogles, limps; for thee he straddles upon tip-toe, lisps like a 
sempstress, skips upon carpets, and ambles round Ladies’ knees; for thee he 
quits his manhood, and is that amphibious, despicable thing that we see him. 


The October number of the same year contains an article entitled 
‘A New Description of a Macaroni.’ The description is not remark- 
able for its novelty, as it merely reiterates the current abuse ; but 
if it lacks originality it is not wanting in bitterness. 

After some physiological speculations on the Macaroni’s origin, 
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which can hardly be reproduced, and an attack on his dress, the 
writer proceeds to deal with his manners, which 


are still more strange than his dress. He is the sworn foe of all learning, and 
even sets simple orthography at defiance; for all learned fellows who can spell 
and write sense are either queer dogs or poor rogues, both which he hates 
mortally. They are even with him. 


He is also a mass of affectation. 


If you see him at the theatre, he will scarcely wink without his opera glass, 
which he will thrust into a Lady’s face, and then simper, and be ‘ pruddigissly 
entertenned’ with her confusion. He laughs at religion, because it is too 
rational a pleasure for him to conceive: he hates it therefore as much as he 
hates fighting. . . . He hates all drinking—except tea, capillaire, and posset ; 
and detests those rude nasty fellows, who drink the generous grape, or swallow 
punch, or the fumes of tobacco. In short he loves nobody but himself; and by 
nobody, except himself, is he beloved. 


Though the animus which breathes through this otherwise rather 
feeble tirade detracts from its value as testimony, it probably repre- 
sents fairly well the middle-class opinion of the day, which regarded 
the Macaroni as an unmanly and fantastic eccentricity, deficient alike 
in physical and mental vigour. 

But, however despicable the later development of the Macaroni 
may have been, the original Macaroni was of a very different type. 
To appreciate this we must go back a few years. Most of the coffee 
and chocolate houses—some 2,000 in number—which flourished in 
London in the early part of the eighteenth century, had become, 
before the middle of the century, resorts for gambling. Many of 
them had a sort of recognised clientéle, professional or otherwise, 
but their entrance charge being cheap, usually a penny, bad characters 
of all kinds could easily gain admittance. White’s Chocolate House 
in St. James’s Street was at this time the recognised meeting place 
for the aristocracy and men of fashion, and aimed at a certain exclusive- 
ness. Its entrance charge was sixpence, and, by an unwritten law, 
tobacco was only permitted within its precincts in the form of snuff. 
If any ignorant visitor called for a pipe he was soon made aware of 
his mistake by the sneers of the company and the scorn of the very 
waiters. But neither its higher charge nor the superior refinement 
of its society availed to exclude the undesirable characters who were 
attracted by its high play. Accordingly, after a time, the élite of its 
frequenters formed themselves into a private club which met at the 
Chocolate House, but in some rooms set apart for them, to which 
the public was not admitted. This was the earliest beginning of 
the club movement, which soon developed so rapidly ; for after a time 
the public was excluded from the premises altogether, and White’s 
Chocolate House became White’s Club. The exact date of this 
transformation is uncertain,” but it was at some time previous to 
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1736. All the leading men of the day joined it, and, so great was 
the competition for membership, that about 1740 a ‘ Young White’s’ 
was formed to relieve the pressure. 

By this time the high play at White’s had become notorious. 
Mrs. Delany, in her correspondence, speaks of it as ‘a pit of destruc- 
tion.’ ‘Young White’s’ was a chip of the old block in this respect, 
and about 1760 the gambling at the two clubs was tremendous. Soon 
after this, apparently under some indirect pressure from George 
the Third, the high play at both clubs came to an end. The 
gambling of their members, however, by no means succumbed to 
this reform ; it merely shifted its quarters. For in 1764 a Scotchman 
named Macall formed a club, under the patronage of twenty-seven 
leading men of fashion, to supply the want. This club, which he 
called ‘ Almack’s ’—a sort of inversion of his own name—had pre- 
mises at 5 Pall Mall, and was speedily thronged with the gamblers of 
society. 

It also attracted some men of a very different stamp. 
Gibbon, Hume, and Garrick were among its members. Gibbon 
says of it that ‘the style of living, 
exceedingly pleasant, and, notwithstanding the rage of play, I have 
found more entertainment and rational society here than in any 
other club to which I belong.’ This testimony to the intellectual 
attractions of Almack’s is valuable as coming from Gibbon, who 
combined with literature and learning rather a pretty taste in fashion- 
able clubs. He belonged to the Cocoa Tree, the Romans and Boodle’s, 
as well as to Almack’s, and in his younger days had himself sown 
an unpretentious little crop of wild oats. He was consequently 


though somewhat expensive, 1s 


able to balance its virtues and its vices from the commanding position 
of a man who has tried both. But indeed it is clear from other sources 
that, notwithstanding its high play, Almack’s was not merely a gang 


of gamblers. It was an assemblage which presented some startling 
and piquant contrasts. Wealth, rank, and fashion no doubt led 
the revel, with all the vices and foibles of the day in their train ; but 
intellect and culture were also represented there, and not only repre- 
sented but honoured. And in the midst of it all there arose a sort 
of inner society in which these various elements were combined. 
The members of this circle, being mostly young, indulged without 
restraint in every fashionable extravagance and foppery which caught 
their fancy. They lived to the full the life which they found around 
them, but their ideas were not limited to mere dissipation. Foreign 
travel was imposed as one of the conditions of membership ; many 
of them were active politicians; and many were also distinguished 
by literary tastes and attainments. These were the original Maca- 
ronis of 1764; and so prominently did they come to the front, that 
Almack’s soon became practically identified with them, and got to 
be known as the ‘ Macaroni Club.’ Walpole, writing on the 6th of 
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February, 1764, alludes to Almack’s as ‘the Macaroni Club (which 
is composed of all the travelled young men who wear long curls and 
spying glasses).’ So popular did Almack’s become that it threatened 
to drain White’s of its members. Walpole writes to George Montagu 
on the 16th of December, 1764: ‘Then for the mornings you have 
levees and drawing rooms without end. Not to mention the Macaroni 
club, which has quite absorbed Arthur’s; for you know old fools 
will hobble after young ones.’ White’s is often spoken of about 
this time as ‘ Arthur’s ;’ one Arthur having acquired the lease of the 
premises in 1730. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the original Macaronis—whose 
name was due to their actual or supposed introduction of the dish 
into England '—differed toto celo from those depicted in the Universal 
Magazine. They were drawn from an altogether different class, 
and had different aims and ideals. Indeed, to take a single brilliant 
instance, their leading spirit was no ‘ soft-fac’d, soft-hearted thing,’ 
no physical or mental weakling, no effeminate lounger or coward, 
but Charles James Fox.’ 

But, hark! the voice of battle shouts from far, 
The Jews and Macaronis are at war ; 
The Jews prevail, and thund’ring from the stocks, 


They seize, they bind, they circumcise Charles Fox. 
Mason's Heroic Epistle. 


The Jews had undoubtedly a grievance against him, for his liabili- 
ties to them were enormous, and his indifference to obligations of 
this kind was one of the worst features of his character. His outer 
room was so haunted by creditors of this nationality that he used to 
call it ‘the Jerusalem Chamber.’ He would borrow at last from the 
club waiters and the chairmen in St. James’s Street, and his personal 
friends were severely victimised in the same manner. It is impossible 
here to do more than touch on the social career of this remarkable 
man. Born in 1749, he was introduced to the gaming table at the 
age of fourteen, and while still at Eton. This occurred—incredible 
as it sounds—under the direct encouragement of his father, Lord 
Holland, who took him in May 1763 to the tables of Spa and other 
places on the Continent. After four months, however, at his own 


' This is the explanation usually given, but I am inclined to think that the nick 
name may have been imported from Italy. Half a century earlier, Addison, in the 
Spectator (24th April, 1711) speaks of ‘ those contemporaneous wits whom every nation 
calls by the name of that dish of meat which it loves best. In Holland they are 
termed “ Pickled Herrings”; in France, “ Jean Pottages”; in Italy, “‘ Maccaronies.”’ ’ 

2 The following is a list of the original twenty-seven members of Almack’s: the 
Duke of Roxburghe, the Earl of Strathmore, Lord Montagu, Mr. Robinson, Mr. (J.) 
Crewe, Mr. Boothby, Mr. Stewart Shawe, Mr. Crauford, Mr. Penton, the Marquis of 
Tavistock, Mr. Milles, Mr. Smith, Lord Torrington, the Duke of Portland, Mr. Mytton, 
Sir G. Macartney, Mr. James, Mr. Fox (not Charles), Mr. Codrington, Mr. Southwell, 
Mr. Wynne, Mr. Lockhart, the Duke of Gordon, Lord William Gordon, Mr. Pennant, 
Mr. Crowle, Mr. Bouverie. 
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desire, he went back to Eton, and shortly afterwards received a 
practical reminder of his return in statum pupillarem in the shape of 
a sound flogging from Dr. Barnard. In 1765 he was elected at 
Almack’s. In 1767 he again visited the Continent, and incurred 
debts, it was said, to the amount of 16,000I. in Naples alone. He 
was returned for Midhurst in 1768, before he was twenty years old, 
and rapidly rose to political prominence. With his politics we are 
not here concerned, but he was equally conspicuous in social life. 
He became one of the leaders of the fashionable world, ‘ the meteor 
of these days,’ as Walpole calls him : ‘ the hero in Parliament, at the 
gaming table, and at Newmarket.’ In later years he seems to have 
headed a crusade against dress. Wraxall treats the subject with 
a solemnity that is almost pathetic. Speaking of the period between 
1777 and 1792, he says: ‘ Mr. Fox and his friends, who might be said 
to dictate to the Town, affecting a style of neglect about their persons, 
and manifesting a contempt of all the usages hitherto established, 
first threw a sort of discredit on dress. From the House of Commons 
and the clubs in St. James’s Street, the Contagion spread through 
the private Assemblies of London.’ 

This affectation of simplicity in dress, which was partly intended 
by Fox to be an advertisement of his Republican sympathies, he 
seems to have pushed to the length of personal uncleanliness. We 
hear of informal gatherings at his rooms, when he rose (late enough) 
in the morning, at which he would address his followers, with ‘his 
bristly black person, rarely purified by any ablutions, wrapped in 
a foul linen night gown.’ Selwyn, too, writing in May 1781, says, 
evidently as a matter for surprise: ‘I saw Charles to-day in a new 
hat, frock, waistcoat, shirt, and stockings ; he was as clean and smug 
as a gentleman.’ But in his Macaroni days he shared with Lord 
Carlisle (Frederick, fifth Earl) the reputation of being the best dressed 
man in London. 


He's exceedingly curious in coats and in frocks, 
So the tailor ’s a pigeon to this Mr. Fox. 


He seems indeed to have been responsible for one of the most 
striking peculiarities of the Macaroni costume. The Macaroni and 
Theatrical Magazine for January 1773 contains a sort of Appreciation 
of him, under the title of ‘ The Senatorial Macaroni.’ In this we are 
told that ‘ To him the Macaroni world are indebted for many improve- 
ments in the article of dress, particularly to the renovation of that 
fashion laid aside since the beginning of the present century—red- 
heeled shoes : C——s, appearing in these on a Birth-night about three 
years ago, brought them into fashion.’ 

As a scholar, an orator, and a linguist, he stood in the front rank ; 
and to his ‘amazing abilities,’ as Walpole calls them, he added an 
exceptional power of concentration, having a propensity to labour 
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at excellence even in his amusements.’ Carlisle says of him (the 
12th of July, 1772): ‘I believe there never was a person yet created 
who had the faculty of reasoning like him. His judgments are never 
wrong ; his decision is formed quicker than any man’s I ever con- 
versed with ; and he never seems to mistake but in his own affairs.’ 
He adds later: ‘I sometimes am determined never to think about 
Charles’s affairs, or his conduct about them ; for they are like religion, 
the more one thinks the more one is puzzled.’ 

He was, indeed, a puzzle to all his friends. George Selwyn writes 
of him, ‘Son caractére, son génie, et sa conduite sont également 
extraordinaires et m’est incompréhensibles.? Having regard to 
his unpardonable neglect of his pecuniary obligations, it may seem 
sufficiently incomprehensible that in 1781, when this was written, 
he should have had any friends left to puzzle. Most of them had 
paid toll to his necessities, and Carlisle was for some time seriously 
hampered by them. Lord Holland, who died on the Ist of July, 1774, 
left 154,000/. for the payment of his debts, but even this huge sum 
proved only a temporary assistance. His bad luck, made conspicuous 
by the magnitude of his losses, was proverbial. 


At Almack’s, of pigeons I’m told there are flocks, 
But it’s thought the completest is one Mr. Fox, 
If he touches a card, if he rattles a box, 

Away fly the guineas of this Mr. Fox. 


This persistently adverse fortune seems to have given rise to 
a suspicion of foul play ; and in 1823 Lord Egremont told Lord John 
Russell that he was convinced that there had been a confederacy 
amongst the gamblers of Fox’s youth, whereby he had been actually 
duped and cheated. But however this may be, Fox’s own reputa- 
tion undoubtedly suffered from his disregard of his creditors. Walpole 
writes on the 13th of July, 1773, to Sir Horace Mann : ‘ The Macaronis 
are at their ne plus ultra ; Charles Fox is already so like Julius Cesar 
that he owes an hundred thousand pounds. Lord Carlisle pays 
fifteen hundred and Mr. Crewe twelve hundred a year for him— 
literally for him, being bound for him, while he, as like Brutus as 
Cesar, is indifferent about such paltry matters.’ And again, in a 
letter to Lord Nuneham of the 6th of December, 1773, ‘ Lord Holland 
has given Charles Fox a draught of an hundred thousand pounds, 
and it pays all his debts but a trifle of thirty thousand pounds, and 
those of Lord Carlisle, Crewe, and Foley, who, being only friends, 
not Jews, may wait.’ 

Selwyn grows very indignant at Fox’s treatment of Carlisle, and 
even Carlisle’s forbearance breaks down when he finds that his claims 
are about to be ignored in the settlement of Fox’s liabilities. But, 
for all this, Fox was a universal favourite in society. The intem- 
perance and invective which he imported into politics, to the disgust 
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even of his own followers, never entered into his private life, where 
the charm of his manner was irresistible. Being a great-great-grandson 
of Charles II., it is possible that his sunny disposition may have 
come to him from his royal ancestor, as well as the damnosa hereditas 
of his recklessness and profligacy. Madame du Deffand observed of 
him : ‘Il n’a pas un mauvais cceur, mais il n’a nul espéce de principes, 
et il regarde avec pitié tous ceux qui en ont. . . . Je lui aurai paru 
une plate moraliste’ (fancy Madame du Deffand crowned with 
this reproach), ‘et lui il m’a paru un sublime extravagant.’ The 
description, if somewhat severe, was substantially true. Women, 
play, and politics were, as his friend Boothby declared, the three 
passions of his life, and with regard to them all he was ‘ un sublime 
extravagant.’ But, as his critic admitted, he had no bad heart. 
He ‘rated friendship very highly among his goods of life,’ and, in 
his perverse way, was devoted to his friends. Serenely indifferent 
to his own mishaps, he was easily affected by those of others, and 
he could hardly listen unmoved to any tale of woe—except from 
a creditor. His iron constitution carried him untouched through 
trials of endurance under which ordinary men would have broken 
down. Gibbon, writing to Lord Sheffield (8th February, 1772) in 
reference to the debate on a Bill for relieving clergymen from the 
necessity of subscribing to the Thirty-nine Articles, observes: ‘ By 
the by C. F. [Charles Fox] prepared himself for that holy war by 
passing twenty-two hours in the pious exercise of Hazard ; his devo- 
tions cost him only about five i:ndred pounds an hour—in all eleven 
thousand pounds.’ 

But his dissipations did not quench some wholesome outdoor 
tastes, though his bulk must have interfered a good deal with his 
pursuit of them. He was a cricketer, though he describes himself 
as an indifferent player, and he used to hunt, in spite of the difficulty 
of getting properly mounted. 


He delights much in hunting, though fat as an ox; 
I pity the horses of this Mr. Fox. 

They are probably most of them lame in the hocks, 
Such a heavy-made fellow is this Mr. Fox. 


The last years of his turbulent life were probably his happiest. 
In 1795 he married a beautiful Mrs. Armstead, who had been for 
many years his mistress, and lived with her in perfect happiness till 
his death in 1806. On his fiftieth birthday (24th January, 1799) 
he presented her with the following verses : 


Of years I have now half a century past, 

And none of the fifty so blest as the last. 

How it happens my troubles thus daily should cease, 
And my happiness thus with my years should increase, 
This defiance of Nature’s more general laws 

You alone can explain who alone are the cause. 
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Almost to the last his constitution retained its powers. Creevey 
writes on the 11th of May, 1803 : 


I supped last night with Fox at Mrs. Bouverie’s ... There were there Grey, 
Whitbread, Lord Lauderdale, Fitzpatrick, Lord Robert Spencer, Lord John 
Townshend, and your humble servant. . . . You would be perfectly astonished 
at the vigour of body, the energy of mind, the innocent playfulness and happi- 
ness of Fox. The contrast between him and his old associates is the most 
marvellous thing I ever saw, they having all the air of shattered debauchees, of 
passing gaming, drinking, sleepless nights, whereas the old leader of the gang 
might really pass for the pattern and the effect of domestic good order. 


I have dwelt at some length on Fox’s characteristics in order 
to point the contrast between the earlier and later Macaronis. None 
of the former present so striking a figure as Fox, but they were mostly 
fashioned on the same lines. Like him, they were gamblers almost 
toaman. In this respect, however, they only conformed to a fashion, 
which though they helped to lead, had already been set them by 
an earlier generation, and was rapidly penetrating every rank of 
society. Bets were made, as the records of White’s Club show, on 
every conceivable subject. Walpole writes to Mann (11th March, 
1770) : ‘I protest they are such an impious set of people [at White’s] 
that I believe if the last trumpet was to sound they would bet Puppet- 
show against Judgment.’ 

In the seventies a special costume for play was adopted, which is 
described by Walpole in his Last Journals on the 6th of February, 1772 : 


As the gaming and extravagance of the young men of quality was arrived 
now at a pitch never heard of, it is worth while to give some account of it. They 
had a club at one Almack’s, in Pall Mall, where they played only for rouleaus 
of £50 each rouleau; and generally there was £10,000 in specie on the table. 
Lord Holland had paid £20,000 for his two sons. Nor were the manners of the 
gamesters, or even their dresses for play, undeserving notice. 

They began by pulling off their embroidered clothes and put on frieze great 
coats, or turned their coats inside outwards for luck. They put on pieces of 
leather (such as worn by footmen when they clean the knives) to save their lace 
ruffles; and to guard their eyes from the light, and to prevent tumbling their 
hair, wore high-crowned straw hats with broad brims, and adorned with flowers 
and ribbons ; masks to conceal their emotions when they played at Quinze. 
Each gamester had a small neat stand by him with a large rim, to hold his tea, 
or a wooden bowl with an edge of ormolu to hold their rouleaus. 


The costume seems quaint enough, but it had its purposes. 
Many of them are obvious; and if the flowers and ribbons seem 
rather out of harmony with their environment, the high straw hat 
would be a necessity for the Macaroni coiffure of the day. We have 
already heard of the ‘long curls’ of the early Macaronis, but the 
huge hair structures of the seventies were not in vogue in 1764. 

Five pounds of hair they wear behind, 
The ladies to delight, O; 

Their senses give unto the wind, 
To make themselves a fright, O. 
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This evidently refers to some period not later than 1772, when 
the Macaroni wore his hair, natural and otherwise, in an immense 
knot behind. But about 1772 the fashion was changed to a pinnacle 
of hair on the top of the head; and this no doubt necessitated the 
high straw hat. So far as can be judged from the caricatures and 
press of the period the dress of the later Macaronis embodied a principle 
of extravagant contrasts; an enormous coiffure surmounted by a 
diminutive cocked hat, tightly cut clothes with a large tasselled 
walking stick, small shoes, and a big bouquet. The bouquet was 
a feature of the Macaroni outfit almost from the beginning. Carlisle 
alludes to it about 1768. Its vast size however seems to have been 
a later growth. Apropos of this, Walpole writes on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, 1773 : ‘ Lord Nuneham’s garden is the quintessence of nosegays, 
I wonder some Macaroni does not offer ten thousand pounds for it.’ 
And absurdities of this kind were quite in keeping with the extrava- 
gances in all directions which marked the later days, at any rate, 
of the Macaronis. Walpole has an amusing hit at these. Speaking 
of a violent thunderstorm which occurred suddenly in March 1772, 
he says: ‘I cannot but think that it was raised in a hot house, by 
order of the Macaronis, who will have everything before the season.’ 

But so far as the early Macaronis-are concerned, their dress, though 
perhaps over-elaborate, does not seem to have been fantastic or 
grotesque. The Gentleman’s Magazine of March 1770 waxes en- 
thusiastic over a fancy dress worn by Carlisle at the famous Mrs. 
Cornelys’s, adding that it ‘shows that the universal opinion of 
the wearer’s superior taste of dress of any kind has its foundations 
in truth.’ 

Moreover there was a good deal in the original Macaronis to redeem 
their follies. The travel on which they insisted was a humanising 
influence, and was unquestionably a reality. In those days of heavy 
postage rates travellers were much utilised as informal postmen ; 
and the Macaronis were in great request for this purpose. When 
George Selwyn was on one of his frequent visits to Paris, Gilly Williams 
writes (12th December, 1764) to complain of his silence: ‘I find, 
my dear George, if neither Macaronis nor French are on the road 
our correspondence stops, so unwilling are you to put me to sixpence 
charge, when I assure you I would expend a much larger sum to 
hear you was well.’ A few years later Carlisle, writing from Paris 
to George Selwyn (7th December, 1768) says: ‘ Mrs. Pitt and Miss 
Floyd left us this morning. I have charged them to puff the spring 
exportation of Macaronis ; we shall come in with the nosegays.’ 

It is possible, however, that the Macaroni wanderings were not 
always very extensive, and that their travel was rather a social than 
a scientific pursuit. Carlisle, Fox, Crauford, and some others went 
further afield ; but the goal of a good many of them seems to have 
been Paris. Under the conditions of the day this was natural enough. 
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As far back as the times of Elizabeth and James the First there was 
a good deal of social intercourse between the upper classes of England 
and France ; and though this had been interrupted, wholly or partially, 
till well into the eighteenth century, it was completely re-established 
in the reign of George the Third. The cordiality of this entente was 
rather remarkable. ‘George Selwyn is returned from Paris,’ writes 
Walpole on the 30th of November, 1772. ‘He says our passion for 
everything French is nothing to theirs for everything English.’ Selwyn 
himself was a persona gratissima in the French capital, being intimate 
with all the distinguished people there, and a great favourite with 
Louis the Fifteenth.’ In 1763 ‘the rage of going to Paris’ began 
to attract the attention of the newspapers, who nicknamed it ‘ the 
French disease.’ Walpole was rather inclined to laugh at it. He 
used to tell the French they had adopted the two dullest things that 
England possessed—Whist and Richardson’s novels. In the end, 
however, he followed the fashion himself, and though it took him 
a full year—September 1764 to September 1765—to tear himself 
from his beloved Strawberry for a visit to Paris, he enjoyed himself 
hugely when he got there. Indeed at that time Parisian society 
was far more brilliant than that of London, by reason of the larger 
opportunities which it offered to clever women. London, it is true, 
made some efforts in this direction, as represented by the salons 
of Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Vesey, Mrs. Thrale, and others; but none 
of these would bear comparison with the brilliant literary assemblies 
of Paris. To men like Walpole and Selwyn these were naturally 
attractive ; and though the Macaronis belonged to a younger genera- 
tion,® many of them shared the cultivated and artistic tastes of their 
elder associates. As the Macaronis degenerated, this pleasant inter- 
course died away. The majority of those who poured into Paris 
in the later days had no claim to be admitted into French society, 
and threw away apy chance of winning their way into it by their 
open disregard of its conventions. They simply became the laughing- 
stocks of the petits maitres, and the victims of the lively ladies of the 
Parisian stage, who used to call the summer months la récolte des 
Jack-Roast-Bee/s. 

The last years of the ’sixties saw the best of the Macaronis. They 
were then a comparatively small and select society, whose members 
were, on the whole, men of more than average attainments. Carlisle 
was a poet and a playwright; and though his rank no doubt con- 
tributed to his advancement, he could not have filled a succession of 
important political posts without decent talents to support his position. 
Socially he was a charming figure, handsome, witty, and polished, 
intelligent and self-possessed. Like many of his contemporaries, 
from George the Third downwards, he was in love at one time with 
the beautiful Lady Sarah Lennox ; but after his marriage in March 


* Horace Walpole was born in 1717 and George Selwyn in 1719, 
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1770 with Lady Caroline Leveson-Gower, he became a devoted hus- 
band and father. The only clouds on his early married life were the 
pressure of his losses at play, and his struggles—finally successful— 
to break away from the attractions of the gaming-table. 

He had also a wholesome taste for sport and exercise, and rallies 
Selwyn on the difference between their habits. Writing from Spa 
he says, ‘I rise at six; am on horseback till breakfast; play at cricket 
till dinner; and dance in the evening till I can scarce crawl to bed 
at eleven. There is a life for you. You get up at nine; play with 
Raton [a dog] till twelve in your night-gown ; then creep down to 
White’s to abuse Fanshaw.’ 

We also hear of him shooting and hunting, and playing tennis 
till his hand trembles. This was after a game with Colonel Henry 
St. John, called ‘the Baptist’ by his intimates. St. John combined 
with the tastes of a Macaroni a prodigious appetite for reading, as is 
shown by the formidable list of books which he commissions from 
Selwyn on the 21st of November, 1766. He was Groom of the Bed- 
chamber to George the Third, and sat as member for Wootton Basset. 
He became a member of Almack’s in 1764. His brother John, who 
was elected at Almack’s in 1769, has been described as a typical 
Macaroni. He was rather a successful playwright, and a poet. 
Selwyn says of him that he ‘ uses Helicon as habitually as others do 
a cold bath.’ Like many of the original Macaronis he was a busy 
politician, and sat for some years as member for Eye. 

But the strangest tribute to Macaronidom was offered by his 
elder brother Frederick, second Viscount Bolingbroke, familiarly 
known as ‘ Bully,’ who joined Almack’s in 1764. He writes this 
curious letter to Selwyn in Paris : 

I will tell you of one/a reformation] that has happened in private life. Lord 
Bolingbroke is more like a gentleman than he has latterly been, and mixes more 
in the polite world . . . and as Lord B. much admires the taste and elegance 
of Colonel St. John’s Parisian clothes he wishes Mr. Selwyn would order le Duc 
to make him a suit of plain velvet. By plain, is meant without gold or silver ; 
as to the colours, pattern, and design of it, he.relies upon Mr. Selwyn’s taste. 
A small pattern seems to be the reigning taste among the Macaronis at 
Almack’s, and is therefore what Lord B. desires. Le Duc, however, must be 
desired to make the clothes bigger than the generality of Macaronis, as Lord B.’s 
shoulders have lately grown very broad. As to the smallness of the sleeves and 
the length of the waist, Lord B. desires them to be owtré, that he may exceed 
any Macaronis now about town, and become the object of their envy. 


‘ 


sully,’ however, seems to have been rather a weak vessel gene- 
rally, and for some time his domestic troubles weighed upon his mind. 
In 1757 he had married the beautiful and talented Lady Diana Spencer. 
She was altogether his intellectual superior, and the marriage was not 
a happy one. According to Boswell he ill-treated her, but it is certain 
that she was unfaithful to him, and he obtained a divorce from her 
on the 10th of March, 1768. Two days later she married Topham 
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Beauclerk, a grandson of the first Duke of St. Albans, and one of the 
most brilliant of the early Macaronis. He becamea member of Almack’s 
in 1764. He was a universal favourite, and completely won his 
way even to the rugged heart of the great Johnson, to whom he was 
introduced by Bennet Langton. After his first surprise that Langton 
should associate with such a loose character, the Doctor yielded to 
the fascination of a man gifted ‘ with so ardent a care of literature, 
so acute an understanding, and such elegance of manners.’ Well 
might Garrick exclaim, ‘What a coalition! I shall have my old 
friend to bail out of the Round House.’ But, notwithstanding a 
certain amount of friction, this strange friendship remained unbroken 
till Beauclerk’s death in March 1780. 

Among other prominent members of the original Macaroni group 
may be mentioned Richard Fitzpatrick (elected at Almack’s in 1766), 
the bosom friend of Fox, and his associate in all his excesses. In 
1781 the two friends tried to restore their fallen fortunes by starting 
a Pharo bank at Brooks’s. This was conducted in such a manner as 
to become a public scandal ; but it was very profitable to the bankers. 
Fitzpatrick retired from it with 100,000/., and, more prudent than 
Fox, never played again. He sat for Tavistock in 1780, and was 
subsequently a successful Secretary of War. He was a handsome 
and gallant soldier, and in his lighter hours something of a poet. So 
fine were his manners that the Duke of Queensberry left him an annuity, 
as a substantial tribute to their charm ; and he belonged to the brilliant 
circle which gathered round George the Fourth in his earlier years. 
James Hare and Anthony Morris Storer, both elected at Almack’s in 
1771, were Eton friends of Fox and Carlisle. Hare’s nickname, ‘ the 
Hare with many friends,’ speaks by itself of his popularity in society. 
As a boy he was considered more brilliant than Fox, even by Fox 
himself, and Wraxall remarks of him in later life, that ‘ Socially, for 
ingenuity, classical discrimination and sound judgment, Hare was 
almost unrivalled.’ Storer and Carlisle were known at Eton as 
Orestes and Pylades, and Storer accompanied Carlisle on his mission 
to America in 1778. He was a very Crichton in the versatility of 
his accomplishments. In conversation and literary knowledge, as a 
musician, a gymnast, a skater, and a dancer, he was in the front rank ; 
and the library which he bequeathed to his old school is a solid proof 
of his cultivated tastes. He, too, was a gambler, and we hear through 
Selwyn of his ‘ losing, like a simple boy, his money at Charles’s and 
Richard’s [Fitzpatrick] damned Pharo bank.’ James Crauford, ‘le 
petit Crauford’ of Madame du Deffand, must have been rather a 
trying little creature. From his insatiable curiosity he was called 
‘the Fish,’ and in spite of his cleverness seems to have been rather 
tolerated than liked. He was vain, jealous, and rather exacting. 
Selwyn writes of him (19th December, 1775) : ‘I think verily he grows 
more tiresome every day, and everybody’s patience is @ bout, except 
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Smith’s and Sir George’s.’ Walpole, writing to Lady Ossory on the 
11th of June, 1773, says, ‘I have asked Mr. Crauford to meet you, 
but begged he would refuse me, that I might be sure of his coming.’ 
He was, however, a friend of Voltaire’s, and rather a favourite with 
Madame du Deffand. The only man expressly described as a Macaroni 
by Walpole does not seem to have had a particularly distinguished 
career. ‘ Lady Falkener’s daughter,’ he writes (27th May, 1764), ‘is 
to be married to a young, rich Mr. Crewe, a Macarone, and one of our 
Loo.’ This was the Crewe who joined with Carlisle in supporting 
Fox’s pecuniary burdens ; and if not otherwise a celebrity himself, 
he shone to some extent in the reflected glories of his wife. For Mrs. 
Crewe became a fashionable beauty. She and her sister, Mrs. 
Bouverie, also a beauty, were painted together as shepherdesses by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. The notorious Duke of Queensberry, whose 
memory as ‘Old Q.’ still survives, is often associated with the 
Macaronis ; but he was nearly a generation older than Fox and his 
contemporaries, and his type was rather that of the later Beaux. 

The responsibilities of a member of Parliament in the eighteenth 
century were, of course, less onerous than they are at the present 
day ; but a large number of the original Macaronis seem to have 
gone into Parliamentary life. Gilly Williams writes to George Selwyn 
on the eve of an election, ‘ We are full at White’s, but the Macaronis 
are all at their respective boroughs.’ To a certain extent also the 
Macaronis gave expression to the reviving taste for things artistic, 
which had languished sadly under the first two Georges. The opera 
in those days had a severe struggle for existence in England, and had 
usually to be subsidised by private individuals or societies. Walpole 
observes in 1759 that ‘ politics are the only hot bed for keeping such a 
tender plant as Italian music alive in England.’ Operatic music, 
moreover, was challenged by the rival art of dancing, and in 1771 
dancing seems clearly to have been in the ascendent. The Macaronis 
followed the stream, and supported the prevailing theatrical taste in 
art. In 1773 a Mademoiselle Heinel appeared at the Opera House, 
as a dancer ‘ whose grace and execution were so perfect as to eclipse 
all other excellence.’ She received a salary of 6001. a year from the 
management, ‘and was complimented with a regallo of six hundred 
more from the Macaroni Club.’ 

Ye travelled tribe, ye Macaroni train, 

Of French frisewrs and nosegays justly vain ; 
Who take a trip to Paris once a year 

To dress, and look like awkward Frenchmen here ; 


Lend me your hands—O fatal news to tell, 
Their hands are only lent to the Heinel! 


These lines appear in an intended epilogue to She Stoops to Conquer, 
which was first produced on the 15th of March, 1773. 
The Macaronis, moreover, were something more than arbitri 
Vor. LVUI—No., 342 U 
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elegantiarum, for they appear to have been regarded as a sort of 
informal tribunal which might take cognisance of gross offences 
against courtesy or good manners. In 1768 Temple Luttrell pub- 
lished some outrageous verses on Lady Isabella Stanhope ; in refer- 
ence to which Carlisle writes to Selwyn, ‘I do not think you wanted 
old boars in your house, that such young pigs as Mr. Luttrell should 
begin to torment you. What an infamous copy of verses were in the 
papers upon Lady B. Stanhope. Why do not the Macaronis exert 
themselves upon such occasions?’ The expression ‘ boars’ recalls 
another claim sometimes made on behalf of the Macaronis. They are 
supposed to have invented the use of the word ‘ bore,’ or ‘ boar,’ in 
our modern sense. Whether this be so or not, it is evident from the 
letters of Gilly Williams, Lord March, Henry St. John, Carlisle, Lord 
Jrantham, and others, that the word was a new piece of slang about 
1766-7, as it is invariably italicised by the writers. 

It will now be seen how widely the original Macaronis were removed 
from the anemic monstrosities who figured in the Press of the seventies. 
But even in the early days there were Macaronis of the baser sort, 
whose lives were wholly devoted to gambling, dissipation and extra- 
vagance generally. Lord Foley and his brother may be taken as 
specimens of this class. One of them was obliged to cross the Channel 
hurriedly to escape his liabilities in England; upon which Selwyn 
observed that this was a Passover not much relished by the Jews. 
Walpole, writing to Mann about the two Foleys in 1776, says that 
they ‘have borrowed money so extravagantly, that the interest they 
have contracted to pay amounts to eighteen thousand pounds a year. 
I write the sum at length, lest you should think I have mistaken, and 
set down two or three figures too much.’ 

But in 1776 the degeneracy of the Macaronis had distinctly set in. 
The name was no longer confined to a select circle, but was beginning 
to be applied generally to a host of imitators in the lower ranks of 
society, in whom the follies of the movement came chiefly to the 
front. At the end of 1773 we hear that the Macaronis ‘ are all undone,’ 
for, as Walpole significantly puts it, ‘Pactolus is run dry both in 
Bengal and at Almack’s.* There is no more gambling for 20,0001. at 
a sitting. Almack’s itself disappears by absorption into Brooks’s in 
1778. The magnificent extravagances of the Macaronis perish ; and 
though their name descends, it is upon a feebler folk, without their 
redeeming qualities, who do but imitate or exaggerate their absurdi- 
ties. In July 1777 Walpole speaks of ‘ Macaronesses,’ showing how 
the term had widened since the early Almack days. Indeed, after 
the middle of the ’seventies, it lost all trace of any class distinction, 


* Walpole always attributed the extravagance of the Macaronis to the sudden influx 
of wealth from India. ‘ Lord Chatham begot the East India Company ; the East India 
Company begot Lord Clive ; Lord Clive begot the Macaronis, and they begot poverty ; 
all the race are alive.’ (Walpole to Mason, 9th of April, 1772.) 
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and Macaronis sprang up in every social stratum. In some verses 
called ‘The Will of a Macaroni,’ which appeared in the Universal Maga- 
zine for September 1774, the testator is represented as leaving legacies 
to the ‘Macs’ of the Bar, the Army, Medicine, the Church, and 
Trade ; and very soon afterwards the name Macaronis began to be 
applied indiscriminately to all the fast young men about town, and, 
indeed, to the enterprising youth of either sex. In this usage a 
‘Macaroni’ became practically equivalent to a ‘rowdy.’ Vauxhall 
Gardens, particularly on the closing night of the season, was a favourite 
arena for the sportiveness of these young people. Thus we hear that 
on the 4th of September, 1774 ‘upwards of fifteen foolish Bucks, 
who had amused themselves by breaking the lamps at Vauxhall, were 
put into the cage by the proprietors to answer for the damage done.’ 
And in The Macaroni and Theatrical Magazine for September 1773, 
p. 529, there is a picture showing ‘The Macaroney Beaus and Bells 
in uproar, on the last evening of Vauxhall Gardens.’ It is only fair 
to the shades of the early Macaronis to add that, judging by their 
appearance, these ‘ Beaus and Bells’ were rather an ordinary lot. 

But this later usage was obviously a misapplication of the name ; 
for the Macaroni, early or late, whatever else he may have been, was 
essentially an exquisite ; and the charge of efleminacy and cowardice, 
so freely levelled at the later Macaronis, is quite inconsistent with 
their being bullies or roysterers. 

There is a humble boon, however, for which all of us, high and 
low, owe a debt of gratitude to the latter-day Macaronis—our 
umbrellas. When this deserving implement was first introduced into 
England by Jonas Hanway, he was mobbed for carrying it in the 
streets; and it might easily have succumbed to the unreasonable 
antipathy of the populace but for the Macaronis. These intrepid 
innovators kept the umbrella aloft till it had weathered the storm, 
and became part of the established order of things. 

The differences which distinguish the early from the later Macaronis 
make it difficult to get a comprehensive view of them as a whole. 
But putting aside their follies and vices, the Macaronis, early and 
late, did adopt—not always wisely or too well—an attitude towards 
some of the tastes and habits of the age which was worthy perhaps 
of better champions. Society was just emerging from the low civilisa- 
tion of the first two Georges. This had been a period of gross tastes 


and grosser morals, in which culture and the arts generally had 


received little recognition from the Court or the upper ranks of society. 
With George the Third came the beginning of a new state of things. 
His private morals were respectable, and in early life he showed, 
according to Walpole, ‘a great propensity in the arts.’ Yet it was 
not till quite the latter part of his reign that painters (Sir Joshua 
Reynolds alone excepted), sculptors, or architects, were received into 
the best society. Literature had not fared much better. Walpole 
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had attempted, and with some success, to make literary pursuits 
fashionable, but the ordinary man of letters did not count for much.° 
When long Sir Thomas Robinson took possession of Rokeby he found 
a portrait of Richardson among the pictures, and was so shocked at 
the idea of a mere Mr. Richardson hanging in company with persons 
of quality, that he had a star and blue ribbon added to the picture, 
and turned it into a portrait of Sir Robert Walpole. When the 
original Macaronis appeared, though they inaugurated an advance, 
they did not in any way pose as reformers. They were perfectly 
content with the life of society as they found it, and made no effort 
to alter it. But their instincts did tend towards the quickening and 
broadening of it by the influences of travel, literature, and art ; and 
they showed by living examples that these influences need not paralyse 
the activity of the man of the world or the politician, or even the 
feverish energy of the man of fashion. And as the original Macaronis 
thus held open the door for culture, so their successors did something 
to promote a greater regard for the decencies of life. When the 
worst has been said of their fooleries and affectations, the fact still 
remains that they did represent a tendency to refinement, in an age 
which was sorely in need of it. The bitterness of the abuse to which 
they were subjected betrays unmistakeable traces of the irritation 
which is peculiar to the sinner rebuked. The fine scorn poured by 
the Universal Magazine on the Macaroni tea-drinker smacks strongly 
of a critic who gloried and drank deep ; and it is instructive to notice 
that in the play of The Macaroni, already referred to, the chief 
reproaches against the hero are the mildness of his imprecations and 
his respect for a woman’s honour. 

In one sense the Macaronis merely represented an outburst of 
dandyism, though it was a dandyism with certain distinctive features 
of itsown. It showed some affinity with the ideas of the Troubadours, 
and had just a prophetic tinge of the ‘Souls.’ Moreover, it possessed 
a vitality very uncommon in similar freaks of fashion. These, as a 
rule, are mere bubbles on the stream, passing efflorescences on the 
surface of society which have no part in its organic growth. But the 
marked impression which the Macaronis produced shows that they 
were, for good or evil, a real social force. Jowett used to say that 
every man ought to be ‘ very ’"—something. This is a test from which 
the Macaronis would not have shrunk ; and herein is probably to be 
found an explanation of their influence. They were very extravagant, 
very brilliant, or very fantastic, and not infrequently all three ; but 
in one form or another the requisite superlative was always present. 

When they appeared the existing order of things was beginning to 


* This low esteem lasted for some time. The following is an extract from the News 
and Sunday Herald of December 10, 1835: ‘Are any literary men members of 


White’s? None except Croker. They are considered as vermin in the fashionable 
clubs.’ 
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pass away ; and they may be compared with the momentary blaze 
which shoots up as a waning fire falls in, or the delusive rally ina 
dying man which sometimes precedes the end. As one of the lesser 
beacons of social history, they help to mark the point where the 
tastes and traditions of the Georgian era begin to break up, making 
way for the intellectual and spiritual awakening of the age which is 
fitly consecrated to the name of Victoria. 


NorRMAN PEARSON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ORIGIN OF MONEY FROM ORNAMENT 


In every department of investigation science has long been busy 
with problems of origins. Wherever it has turned its activities it 
has always been certain to find some variety of the anthropomorphic 
explanation in possession of the field. The rocks with their fossils 
as we now find them were thought to have been made in an hour by 
a wave of the Creator's hand. Human languages were supposed to 
have sprung full fledged into existence at some definite date in the 
world’s history. Civil government was believed to have been, like- 
wise at some given date, established by a convention between king 
and people. ‘These fantasies have now, of course, for the most part, 
been dissolved, mainly by the half-conscious change in our point 
of view that has accompanied advancing knowledge. In regard to 
one great social phenomenon, however—money—the case is different. 
There the conventional explanation is still usually looked upon as 
quite good enough. Mankind, we are told, having had experience 
during some generations of the inconveniences of the system of barter, 
fixed at last on some one substance which they should regard as their 
medium of exchange, and, having done so, eventually arranged that 
it should be impressed with the stamp of authority. This, in the 
fourth century b.c., was Aristotle’s explanation of the phenomenon, 
as in the eighteenth century after Christ it was Adam Smith’s, and as 
it still is that of our economists, with few, if any, exceptions. It is to 
this day to be found, either expressly set forth or tacitly taken for 
granted, practically in every treatise that deals with the subject. 

To the trained ethnologist, one would think that merely to put such 


a theory into words would be to refute it. Ethnology knows nothing 


titutions that spring into existence all of a sudden, or without 
a long previous history of silent and hidden underground develop- 
ment, and rarely or never does it know anything of institutions whose 
origin has been in any sense the work of conscious intention. The 
ethnologists, however, in this country at any rate, for some reason 
that is not altogether obvious, have given little attention to the 
origin of money, and even in our books of travel, where the customs 
of primitive peoples are dealt with, references to its early develop- 
ments are few and far between. 
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Besides ethnology and economics, the origin of money has been the 
concern of yet another science—numismatics. It is from the point 
of view of the numismatist, for example, that Professor Ridgeway, 
in his Origin of Metallic Currency has approached the question, and 
his inquiries have, at any rate, been more fruitful than the conjectural 
history of the economists. A still more important book of the same 
class as Professor Ridgeway’s is Les origines de la Monnaie, by M. 
Babelon, the leading numismatist of France and of the world. Both 
these books are storehouses of interesting and suggestive facts in 
reference to the almost infinitely varied objects and substances that 
have, at one period or another, and in one country or another, assumed 
functions more or less analogous to those of our circulating medium. 

In Germany, again, it is the ethnologists rather than the economists 
or numismatists who have dealt with the subject in an enlightening 
manner. A section in Richard Andree’s Parallelen, a book which 
deals with a great variety of ethnological questions, helped to lay the 
foundation for future advance by attempting a formal classification 
of the various kinds into which incipient money has to be divided. 
His classification is based mainly on the nature of the material used, 
the division being into such groups as stone money, shell money, salt 
money, &c. No answer was thought of or attempted to the one 
question which goes to the heart of the discussion—the question, How 
did it come about that while almost everything that can be mentioned, 
from cattle and slaves to kitchen pots and kettles, and from salt and 
tea to shells and feathers, has at one time or another been used in 
the world more or less in the character of money, it is the precious 
metals that have finally ousted everything else from that position, 
and that hold it to this day ? 

The absence of any answer or attempted answer to this question 
also characterises a more recent and greatly more important German 
contribution to the study of the subject, the Grundriss einer Eniste- 
hungsgeschichte des Geldes, of the late Dr. Heinrich Schurtz, of Bremen. 
He also frames a classification of early moneys ; but with him it must 
be said that the grouping is made on more philosophical principles. 
We find with him such classes as ornament money, utilities money, 
and clothes money, the first class being subdivided into the two 
groups of shell money and metallic money. He also then divides the 
whole series into the two great classes of money for use within the 
tribe and money for intertribal use,' and thinks that our modern 
money has been formed by the amalgamation of these two, and that 
it owes some of its salient features to each, very much, he thinks, as 
modern marriage owes its salient characteristics in part to early 
exogamous and in part to early endogamous relations. The attempt 
to follow out this somewhat fanciful parallel between the develop- 
ment of marriage and the development of money leads the writer, as 
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it seems to me, off his track. His work for all that contains a great 
deal that is valuable and suggestive, and makes a real advance in the 
discussion of the subject. As a thorough ethnologist, Dr. Schurtz is 
penetrated with the conception of money as having arrived at its 
present condition by a process of gradual growth of some sort, at any 
rate, and he dismisses as an absurdity the notion of its establishment 
by a convention. The most valuable portions of his book are, to my 
mind, the chapters on the development of ‘ Binnengeld,’ the money 
for use within the tribe. Such a view as the following is very signifi- 
cant. Dr. Schurtz thinks that at a period when everything in the 
nature of food and shelter was the common property of the whole 
tribe, and when, consequently, exchange was practically unknown, 
payments that subsequently developed into regulated taxes began to 
be made in the shape of gifts to the chiefs to propitiate their good- 
will, and payments that subsequently developed into regulated fines 
also began to be made in the shape of indemnities to the injured and 
to the relations of the slain. If this view holds good, then, of course, 
so far must it have been from being the case that money was an 
expedient invented to remedy the inconveniences of the barter system, 
that it seems rather to have been the case that incipient money pre- 
ceded barter in the world, and that we see in its development the 
rise of the agency that proved itself in the end of all others the most 
potent in bringing about the dissolution of the older communism, and 
in substituting for it the system of private property and of exchange. 
When one has a problem before his mind, sometimes it happens 
that one stumbles on a fact or a suggestion that contributes to its 
solution in the most unexpected quarter. In 1898 I was busy with 
the study of the Indian currency question, and went faithfully through 
the considerable mass of evidence that was given before Sir Henry 
Fowler's Committee. In answer to the 10857th question I came 
across the following passage, which, it struck me at once, had an 
interesting and important bearing on the origin of money. The 
witness was Mr. Romesh Dutt, C.1.E., a native gentleman who has, 
it may be said, made his mark in literature.* In reference to the vast 
amounts of money spent annually by the natives on silver ornaments, 
he was asked by one of the members of the Committee * : ‘ Would not 
the country have been benefited if that money had been employed 
instead of being allowed to lie idle?’ ‘I do not think it lies idle,’ 
replied Mr. Dutt, ‘ because it serves the purpose of ornament and 
savings bank.’ ‘ As regards savings banks,’ went on his interlocutor, 
‘is it not very much more economical and better to put your savings 
in some interest-bearing security than to tie it up ina bag?’ The 
reply was very much to the point. ‘If an Indian cultivator,’ said 
? In his book The Lake of Palms, an interesting sketch of Indian life, at pages 3 


and 28 Mr. Dutt introduces reflections on the use of ornaments as a reserve for con- 
tingencies similar to those quoted in the text. + Mr. Campbell. 
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Mr. Dutt, * had 200 or 300 rupees in the bank, it would disappear in the 
course of a year or so, but if it is in the shape of his women’s ornaments, 
he will keep them until he is compelled by famine to part with them.’ 

The silver ‘serves the purpose of ornament and savings bank.’ 
Mark the double function. Perhaps we have caught the transition 
of ornament into money in the very act of taking place. To the 
shrewd Scotch banker who put his questions to Mr. Dutt, the putting 
by of so much annually in the shape of savings seemed so completely 
a matter of course that it stood in need of no explanation. The 
question how it was that saving first became possible in the world is, 
nevertheless, a very real problem. Share and share alike was the 
unvarying rule among primitive mankind. The sentiment that 
enforced that rule, indeed, has survived with considerable vigour into 
the modern civilised period. There are, as we know, large classes 
among ourselves for whom social opinion makes saving practically 
impossible. Among races which belong to an earlier stage of develop- 
ment the same sort of social opinion is infinitely more powerful. If 
the Indian peasant had his 200 or 300 rupees in hand or under his 
immediate control, the exigencies of some matrimonial or funereal 
function might in a day run away with the half of it. If, on the 
contrary, those rupees are melted down and made to take the shape 
of ornaments for his women, ornaments which, among the Indian 
peasantry, are almost the sole index of social position, and which 
enable the whole family to hold up their heads among their neigh- 
bours, nothing but very urgent necessity will make him part with 
them. Thus the desire for ornament first makes the accumulation of 
a reserve for use in utmost need possible. This is the first stage. 
Presently, no doubt, some degree of consciousness of the double purpose 
of his ornaments begins to enter into the thoughts of the peasant. 
Experience tells him that the possession of a store of bracelets and 
bangles has warded off starvation from himself and his family in the 
past, and the possibility of the recurrence of evil days forms a con- 
scious reason in his mind for continually adding to his possessions in 
them. ‘Thus after a fashion a circulation of ornaments seems to have 
preceded in the world the circulation of money. ‘This fact, as it 
happens, has struck one of the most competent of our numismatists, 
Mr. Keary, in connection with the state of things prevailing in a very 
different age and country from present-day India. ‘In Beda,’ he 
says, in his introduction to the catalogue of English coins in the 
British Museum,‘ ‘there are passages which seem to point to the 
circulation of ornaments as a sort of currency. For instance, when 
King Raedwald, king of the East Angles, was tempted by the threats 
and promises of Aithelfrid, King of Northumbria, to betray the 
fugitive Eadwine, his wife dissuaded him from the act of treachery, 
urging that “it would not become so great a king to sell for gold his 


*' Page x, footnote. 
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excellent friend in his hour of need and for the love of money * to lose 
his character for good faith, which was more precious than all orna- 
ments.”’® In the mind of Beda, ornamenta and pecunia were evidently 
very nearly one and the same thing. The armlets of the Anglo- 
Saxon nobles were made on a definite scale of weight and standard of 
purity, and apparently were also so made as to be easily divisible into 
portions of a definite weight. The scillingas, from which our word 
shilling is derived, were originally pieces cut or broken off from these 
armlets.’ A ‘ring-breaker,’ both in the Anglo-Saxon and Norse 
languages, came to be used in the sense of a distributor of treasures, 
and was a title specially accorded to princes whose open-handedness 
the minstrel desired to celebrate. 

It is only, indeed, in quite modern times that the divorce between 
the double purpose of the precious metals as ornament and as money 
has become as complete as we now find it. As recently as two or three 
hundred years ago plate was commonly converted into coin and coin 
into plate, much as in modern India rupees were commonly converted 
into ornaments and ornaments into rupees. The cost of manufacture 
was then looked on as a trifle that hardly had need to be considered. 
Jean Bodin refers to a saying current in his day that ‘in plate one 
loses nothing but the fashion.’* Lord Burleigh’s will leaves his plate 
to be distributed by weight among the legatees as if it were so much 
bullion. This state of things, moreover, left its impress on the thought 
of the statesmen and economists of the period. There was then an 
intimate relation in the public mind between plate and money, which 
it is hard for us now to realise. Sir Dudley North, for instance, in 
assailing the policy of a law which forbade the use of plate in taverns, 
argues that ‘if everyone had plate in his house, the nation would be 
possessed of a solid fund in these metals, which all the world desires.’ ’ 
A proclamation of Charles the Second describes the English nation 
as having been ‘in former times renowned for its plenteous stock of 
money and the magnificence of its plate,’ ‘° as if the two were about 
one and the same thing. A goldsmith’s is a very different trade from 
a banker’s nowadays. Then, however, the goldsmiths inevitably 
became the bankers of the community, and their receipts for the 
treasure handed over to them became the precursors of our modern 
bank-notes. 

Go back a couple of thousand years in the world’s history, and a 
similar state of things presents itself. At the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, Pericles is found reckoning among the financial resources 
of Athens the vases in the temples and the gold that could be stripped 


> Pecunia. * Ornamenta. 

Keary, Introduction to English Coins, p. viii. 
* Discours sur le rehaussement tant d’or que d’ argent, t. iii. 
* Discourses upon Trade (reprint 1822), Postscript, p. 3. 
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from the chryselephantine statue of Pallas.'' It may be remembered, 
too, how the people of Aigestew deceived the Athenian ambassadors 
in regard to the extent of their resources by inviting them to a series 
of banquets at various houses, where a great display of gold and silver 
vessels was made, the vessels being really the same, sent on from house 
to house. It reminds one of the manner in which, about half a century 
ago, some of the American banks deceived the Federal Government 
in regard to the amount of their reserves by sending these reserves 
on their travels just ahead of the inspectors. 

It is worthy of note, too, that the precious metals are not the only 
form of ornament that has played a great part as money in the world. 
We find a few traces still of shell money, for the most part in Africa, 
but few of us are aware how vast at one time was the region and 
how extended was the period of its dominance. The remarkable fact 
confronts us that in Chinese the very words for wealth and shells 
are the same. There was evidently a time when, for a great section 
of mankind, the thought of the cowry shell stood for all that the thought 
of gold stands for with us to-day. 

Is it possible, then, it may be asked, to give any reasons that 
account for the fact of the attainment of the monetary position by 
ornaments rather than by objects of utility? One answer to that 
question has already been suggested. We have found that in certain 
stages of development the use of ornaments is that which alone renders 
the accumulation of private wealth in any form possible. At a 
subsequent stage, again, the intervention of the religious impulse is 
found to bring with it a fresh stimulus to the quasi-monetary use of 
ornament. Men’s thoughts came to be turned not only to the adorn- 
ment of their own persons, but also to the adornment of their divinities. 
Thus, Delphi accumulated its hoard of treasure, and was able occasion- 
ally to furnish State loans to communities that stood in favour with 
its priesthood. ‘The gods,’ as Curtius says, ‘ were the first capitalists 
of Greece.’ '* They were likewise the capitalists of early Babylon. 
There, indeed, as we can gather from the evidence of the tablets, the 
accumulated wealth in the temples played a very important part in the 
commercial life of the community. A man starting in business would 
naturally borrow the capital that he required from the treasury of the 
Sun God, as here he might obtain it from a bank or a lending agency.'* 

Adam Smith, in his account of the origin of money, makes the 
significant observation that in order to avoid the inconveniences of 
the barter system the prudent man would always endeavour to have 
by him a stock of some one substance which he had reason to believe 
that no one would refuse in exchange for his produce. He does not 
explain, however, how it could come about that in the primeval state 


'' Thucydides, vol. ii. 13. 
" See article translated by Dr. Head in Numismatic Chronicle, N.8., x. p- 91. 
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of things any man could reckon on being able to find such a substance. 
If, indeed, such a substance were within his reach, then plainly it 
would be money, already in a fairly well-developed stage. The very 
problem before us is to ascertain how it was that any one substance 
originally obtained such a position in the eyes of the community that 
no one would refuse it in exchange for his produce, no matter when 
or in what quantities it was offered. As Walker says, ‘ Money is a 
thing of degree,’ and ‘anything may become money if it acquires 
a sufficient degree of acceptability.’ The problem before us is the 
genesis of this ‘ acceptability.’ 

We can see, I think, without much difficulty that ornament has 
possibilities, at any rate as regards the attainment of ‘acceptability,’ 
which things that supply mere bodily needs have not. Take wheat 
for example. If a man had as much as he could eat and as much as 
he could store, he would take no more in exchange for any of his pos- 
sessions. He would hardly take it as a free gift. Wheat is thus liable 
to glut, while ornament is, at any rate, not so necessarily. When 
supply is conceived of as being made to tribes and nations rather 
than to individuals, and when the article supplied is one that con- 
tributes to the success of the individual in his contests or rivalries 
with his fellows, an exception is found to the rule that demand must 
diminish as supply increases. On the contrary, we find that every 
increase of supply may come to be indissolubly linked with an equiva- 
lent increase of demand. Give one tribe of savages on a new continent 
muskets, and muskets at once become a life-and-death necessity 
to every neighbouring tribe. The zone of demand must widen with 
every extension of the zone of supply. Peaceful life, however, has 
its rivalries and contests as well as warlike. The reason why the 
savage wants ornaments is that he may outshine his neighbours, or, at 
any rate, that he may avoid being outshone by them. Life might be 
possible without such ornaments, but for him not a life that is worth 
living. If he would win for himself a wife, if he would gain the con- 
sideration of his fellows, then they are not to be done without, and the 
more of them he can get the better. Thus the desire for the attain- 
ment of distinction or for the maintenance of position in life produces 
essentially the same effects at both ends of the scale. At the one it 
makes men crave for necklaces, bangles, and nose-rings ; at the other, 
for the power of drawing, at his pleasure, cheques for great sums of 
money—that is, in the ultimate analysis, for the immediate command 
of great quantities of gold. 

Suppose, however, that we can see some reason why a material 
of ornament might attain the degree of acceptability needed to con- 
vert it into money, a second question presents itself, the question 
What was it that caused the precious metals to distance all other 
forms of ornament in attaining such a position, and how has the value 

See Money, p. 407. 
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of gold become so unvarying as the whole business world always 
regards it as being? Every form of ornament must have had the 
tendency towards changes of fashion to reckon with. How is it that 
this tendency was overcome to a great extent by both gold and silver, 
to begin with, and that the possibility of its ever affecting the monetary 
position of gold, at any rate, is never so much as thought of now ? 
Here, I think, comes in the influence of the other currently enumerated 
monetary characteristics—homogeneity, portability, divisibility, and 
soon. It was not, of course, that a convention of miraculous savages 
ever said to themselves, ‘ These metals are homogeneous, portable, and 
divisible, therefore we will choose them as our medium of exchange.’ 
Things do not happen in that way in this world of ours. We have 
rather to look to the fact that the possession of these characteristics 
would confer on the forms of ornament that possessed them some 
degree of added suitability for early payments, say for gifts, ransoms,'° 
indemnities, and suchlike; and that, again, this suitability for such 
payments—payments that brought with them, perhaps, increase of 
social power and influence, or deliverance from death for one’s self or 
those dearest to him—would again react on the subjective apprecia- 
tion of the ornaments, and would both enhance and steady their 
estimation—their beauty even—in the'eyes of the tribe. The enhanced 
estimation would, again, increase their suitability for payments, and 
so the two forces would continuously react on each other, perhaps 
throughout long ages. We have a parallel instance of such action 
and reaction in the case of the transformation of dialects into distinct 
and separate languages. We have there to take account of the fact 
that every change of dialect tends to modify the organ of speech, while, 
at the same time, every modification of the organ of speech tends to 
make the changes of dialect always more and more pronounced. 
The most important of the monetary characteristics is homogeneity. 
It is homogeneity that first renders anything like precise proportion- 
ment of payments to the quantity of goods or the importance of 
services possible, and thus, as it seems to me, first enables the concep- 
tion of value in the economic sense to come into existence. It is, 
therefore, interesting to note that this characteristic of homogeneity 
was shared by the shell money, which in a great part of the world 
anticipated the rise of metallic money. One cowry shell being much 
like another, they could be, and were, ranged on strings of given length, 
or measured out in vessels of a given size, and could thus, like gold 
and silver after them, begin to“ exercise the functions both of media 
of exchange and of standards of value. 


Wituiam WaRRAND CARLILE. 


'® In the Iliad, while trade was in the barter stage, stores of gold and brass were 
held for such purposes as ransoms. See, for instance, the supplications for mercy of 
Lycaon and Dolon to Achilles and Ulysses respectively. 
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HOUSEKEEPING AND NATIONAL 
WELL-BEING 


So much has been said about the physical deterioration of the lower 
classes that many of us have come to regard it as an accomplished 
fact—one of those natural phenomena which produce themselves at 
a certain stage of the history of the nation very much as physical 
phenomena produce themselves at a certain stage of the human 
body’s evolution. The people who think on this subject at all may 
be divided roughly into three classes : ‘those who shrug their shoulders 
and say it is idle to try to fight against what a ae French 
writer has called ‘I’agencement fatal des sociétés’ ;+ those who 
would meet the evil with wild schemes of mental and move) evolution ; 
and those few who see that it is only to be conquered in a simple and 
practical way. It is with these last that we have to do, and, first of 
all, it would be interesting to examine the psychological conditions 
which have brought about the state of things we all deplore. The 
housing of the working classes is, of course, the first point to attack, 
but this is so manifest a necessity that it is universally admitted. 
Yet we find the same narrow-chested, toothless, pale, answmic boys 
and girls in the beautiful country districts, where the cottages are all 
that is to be desired, as we do in the most crowded slums of London. 
So the overcrowding cannot be the only source of mischief. 

The root of the evil is so very easy to find that it is almost gro- 
tesquely simple when we at last come upon it. The cause of the 
deterioration of the population lies almost solely in the fact that our 
women know nothing about the duties which Nature intends them 
to perform. The girls marry, often much too early, always without 
a thought as to whether they are in a fit condition to bear children, 
and always without any notion of how to treat those children when 
born. They have a smattering of what is called education, and can 
probably tell you where St. Petersburg is, and how to reckon com- 
pound interest”) but the old-fashioned training in simple domestic 
knowledge, first by the mother, and then later for a year or two by 
some wise and kindly mistress, is @ thing of the past.) The one 
ambition of the village, equally we the town-bred, girl, should she 
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not marry, is no longer to go into domestic service, but to become a 
telegraph clerk or a female typist. But to return to those who do 
marry. They have just enough education to despise domestic work, 
and to read the rubbishy newspapers and magazines which are pro- 
vided in thousands for their class. The greater part of their food, as 
well as their clothes, is bought ready made, and their one idea with 
regard to their children is to get them off their hands as soon as possible. 

- There is no lack of kindness to children among the English lower 
classes, in spite of the many hideous cases which come yearly into 
the police courts. The average mother is very good-natured to 
her children, and far, far too lenient. But she has absolutely no 
knowledge of discipline, and she cannot teach them the simplest 
lessons of cleanliness and hygiene, because she does not know them 
herself. 

This want of common knowledge among the poor has been, I 
know, widely deplored and commented upon, especially lately; but 
I think those who @demn their working-women sisters scarcely 
realise their own deficiencies. There is but one way to improve the 
physique of the children of the nation, and that is to teach the women 
all the old domestic duties which were the pride and joy of their 
grandmothers—to teach them to bake, to sew, to cook, and above 
all, how to treat a baby, and how to treat themselves before the said 
baby makes its appearance. This could very easily be done if the 
well-to-do women were willing to teach them; but how many of the 
women of the middle or upper classes do know any of these things ? 
And is it fair to expect the lower classes to be thrifty housewives and 
wise mothers when we, who are so much better educated, better 
nurtured, and better housed, are, many of us, such a dismal failure ? 
For we do fail, on the whole, though there are doubtless individual 
exceptions. 

Please observe that, in making this gentral assertion, I leave out 
of the account that insignificant number of absolutely self-indulgent 
and worthless women who float as the froth on the surface of every 
old civilisation. The women who gamble, and paint their faces, and 
spend their lives dressing and amusing themselves are not very 
numerous, and the influence they exert, except on women as foolish 
as themselves, is infinitesimal. You will find such women in Paris 
and Berlin as well as in London. They have existed from all time, 
and all classes agree in denouncing them. But in Paris and Berlin 
the neglect of smal] womanly duties is confined to this special class, 
whereas in England the respectable woman, impeccable as to mind 
and morals, neglects her home as much as her butterfly sister does. 
The really ‘good’ woman who attends philanthropic and political 
meetings, or frequents studios and concerts when she ought to be 
minding her own domestic business, is doing just as much mischief 
as the woman who plays Bridge all the evening and half the afternoon, 
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To-day the English lady is the worst housekeeper in the world. 
Two hundred years ago she was the best. 

Any woman who takes pains with her housekeeping, and wants to 
make it a success, knows the constant fight that goes on before a new 
servant can be got to realise that his or her mistress insists on super- 
vising everything herself, and seeing that the work is thoroughly done. 
The better servant likes this supervision, infinitely preferring to work 
for a mistress who knows what she is about. The bad servant natu- 
rally objects, as it materially reduces the opportunities for swindling. 
But good and bad alike are greatly surprised. Over and over again 
‘has every capable mistress heard the phrase, ‘ My last mistress never 
came into the kitchen’; ‘My last mistress never looked at the 
accounts—Mr. So-and-So always paid them.’ In fact, so strong has 
public opinion on the subject become, that it is considered rather 
unladylike and bad form to have anything to do with one’s house- 
keeping at all, and one hears people say contemptuously, ‘Since 
So-and-So married she has degenerated into rt of German Haus- 
frau.’ How many girls of the upper classes have any knowledge of 
the administration of money, of housekeeping, or of the simpler forms 
of dressmaking? There are numbers of families, each with two or 
three daughters, where even the flowers are left to the butler. And 
the astounding bad taste of the floral decorations we often meet with 
testifies to the fact that they cannot be so left with impunity. Many 
girls cannot even sew on a button or do their own hair! They remain 
as ignorant on these matters after marriage as before. A very pretty, 
‘smart’ married woman of my acquaintance, when her maid goes 
away for a few days, does not dare let down her hair till the maid 
comes back ! 

But I seem to hear many women exclaiming, ‘ Why should I do 
my own hair if I have a maid to doit forme? Why should I go into 
the kitchen and look after my house, if someone else will do it better 
than I?’ 

The question is—is it better done? I admit there are a certain 
number of houses, run by old family servants, where the mistress 
does absolutely nothing, and yet things move as on oiled wheels, 
Where, in these rare cases, a high standard is reached without any 
trouble on the part of the head of affairs, the indifference seems ex- 
cusable. But even here too, I think, the mistress ought to know what 
is going on, if only for the sake of example. Otherwise the small 
minority who do try to, and do make their houses charming, are per- 
petually at war with the public opinion which has made servants 
think that it is wrong for their mistress not to leave everything blindly 
to them. 

How many London houses are insufficiently cleaned? Those 
who are in the habit of hiring for the season well know. How many 
people fail to have good, well-cooked food, not only for dinner parties, 
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but on days when they are alone? This we most of us also know. 
The rich, it is true, pay fancy prices for cooks and butlers, thereby 
attaining a certain level of comfort at a vast expenditure of money. 
But for people who are not rich the standard of comfort is often 
deplorable. Every ‘ Ladies’ Paper ’ is full of denunciations of servants, 
and on all sides we hear the cry for reform. But the fault is not on 
the servants’ side. Why should they be expected to have all the 
virtues and their masters and mistresses none? Why should they 
dress quietly, work hard, be considerate and methodical, if their 
employers dress like actresses, spend their time amusing them- 
selves, and never have a moment to look into the details of their 
households ? 

And here comes in the more important side of the question. Every 
one of those servants, who sees in what poor esteem the duties which 
pertain to a home are held, has relations in a far lower sphere of life 
whom he or she is congigntly telling of the ways of their employers. 
No people are so imif™™ve as uneducated people, and the fact that 
Nellie the kitchenmaid is taught to be clean, well-mannered, a good 
and not wasteful cook, and an honest human being, would influence 
all Nellie’s relations, who in their turn would influence their little 
circle. And vice versa. I only speak of the mere material side of 
life. On the deeper condemnation drawn upon us by the educative 
possibilities thrown away through never trying to help, teach, or 
influence those who live with us, I do not now insist, neither do I 
dwell on the most important point of all—the care of children. It 
would, however, be instructive to ascertain the percentage of women 
belonging to the middle and upper classes who would not find them- 
selves utterly stranded if their nurse had suddenly to leave them, or 
if any other emergency occurred. How many Englishwomen know 
how to ‘bath’ a baby, or what to do if it is ill? or even how to 
keep a sick-room tidy and well ventilated? The head nurse, who 
will not allow her mistress to enter the nursery except at stated hours, 
has this amount of excuse, that she realises how incompetent that 
mistress is. 
¢ And a visit to any of our universities is apt to make us wonder 
whether the degeneration observed in the lower classes is not equally 
to be found in the sons af the well-to-do. How many of the young” 
men running by the river at a college race look the kind of human 
beings that an unbiassed mother would be proud of ? How many of 
their mouths shut ?. How many have properly developed chests, are 
not knock-kneed, and do not wear spectacles ? 

* Now, what do all the women who belong to what are known as 
the leisured classes do with their time ? 

: The more able among them are on committees, or write, or have 
taken up some branch of art, and will tell you with conscious pride 
that ‘they really cannot be bothered with housekeeping.’ ™~ less 
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able do nothing but athletics, society, reading of a more or less 
useless description, and mild philanthropy. Let me not be mis- 
understood. Where there is real talent, nothing that I have said 
applies. If the woman is a genuine artist in any line, and if her work 
is really of value to the nation at large, it is no doubt more important 
that she should follow her natural bent than that she should see that 
the work which lies at her door is well done—always provided that 
she has no children. Even if she could write like Shakespeare, the 
care of her children ought to come first. But how many women are 
so gifted that the world would be the poorer if they abstained from 
developing their gifts? We all have friends who paint pictures. 
How many of them, after spending hours over their palettes, have 
produced work which anyone, a hundred years hence, will care to 
possess? We all know women who write. Are their productions so 
illuminating? And is it not a fact, when we look into the matter, 
that the women who paint or write or makegausic, really well, are the 
first to admit that the other duties are the re important, and put 
this view into practice ? 

One word as to athletics. I acknowledge their value, both in the 
developing of the body and in the keeping of it in health—and 
perhaps even more in the keeping up of the morale of women, many 
of whom are inclined to be morbid. But athletics should be-regarded 
a8 a means, not as an end; and exercise for two hours a day is the 
outside any woman needs to keep her in health. Two hours a day 
will not interfere either with her housekeeping or the care of her 
children.) If she wants to take up athletics as a profession she has 
no right to marry. How long would a man, unless indeed he were a 
high Government official, be retained in an office if he insisted on 
devoting half his employer’s time to playing golf? The comparison 
is not far-fetched, for surely it is as unconscientious for a wife to 
neglect her household, when her husband feeds, clothes, and supports 
her, as for a manager or clerk to take money for work that he scamps. 

There are plenty of women who do not marry, plenty who by cir- 
cumstances are so placed that they have few demands made on their 
time. That these women should fill their lives with outside things 
is only right and proper. But most women, if they bring all their 
intelligence to bear on the difficulties of making even a small home 
perfect, will find their days full enough. 

It is not an easy thing to be a good wife and mother. In truth, 
so difficult is it that if only women were to realise how hard it is, and 
to make the necessary effort, the world would become a Paradise in 
the course of a few generations. Think of the incalculable misery 
we see around us, and how much of it is due, not so much to the 
actual wrong-doing of women as to their hopeless stupidity. 

What then is the solution of this particular problem ? It is surely 
this. Teach the women of England that to look after their houses 
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and their children is not bourgeois, is not a sign of mental inferiority’ 
but the fulfilment of their destiny, and that until this end is accom- 
plished they have no right to devote themselves to society, or philan- 
thropy, or athletics, or sport, or literature, or art. | Not that it follows 
that because a woman is a good housekeeper she need renounce all these 
things. It is quite possible to be pretty and charming and well- 
informed without in the least neglecting home duties. Frenchwomen 
manage to combine the two réles ; they are the most attractive women 
in the world, and they are excellent housekeepers’ German women— 
though they sin against the artistic side of life—are extraordinarily 
well-informed, and yet they too are good housekeepers. Why should 
not the Englishwoman, richly endowed by nature, companionable, 
and interested in large questions as she is, be as well-mannered and 
well-dressed as the Frenchwoman, as educated and as good a house- 
wife as the German ? 

But I hear some of my women readers protest : 

‘I am sure that my house is clean! I am sure my cooking is 
good!’ My answer is : 

‘I have no doubt that your home is everything that could be 
wished, but look around and see if-you think the general standard 
is a high one.’ If it is, why are so many marriages unhappy? Why 
do so many girls take up outside pursuits? Why are servants so 
difficult to get, and, when got, found to be so badly trained ? 

The ‘mother and daughter’ problem, of which we hear so much, 
would be considerably simplified if the mother, instead of leaving 
her daughter in the charge of nurses and governesses until she is 
eighteen, and then trying to mould an already-formed character, 
would make the girl her help and companion in the house, giving her 
well-defined duties to perform, and thereby fitting her for the work 
she will have to undertake later in life. \ 

The effect on the lower classes would be so immense that the 
actual increase in physical health in ten years would startle us. Those 
who have lived at all among the poor know by experience how rare 
it is for a man with a good wife to be drawn into either drinking or ° 
gambling. But who ean blame a workman, coming home tired from 
his work to a hideous, untidy home, for seeking the obvious refuge, 
the public-house ? Much can be done by education, more by religion, 
to reform the working classes. But the strongest incentive to decency 
of living that has ever been is the example of other human beings. 
And this can be given without any fuss, without spending money on 
bricks and mortar, or salaries to secretaries—without waste of cash 
on committee rooms, or private theatricals, or silly little Orders. 

Let us learn how the poor folk we employ live. Insist that the 
stable boys have decent rooms and clean linen. Keep up a standard, 
not of luxury, that alas! is prevalent enough, but of comfort, decency, 
and refinement in our servants’ halls. Let us not merely laugh at, 
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but fight, the theory that any work is degrading, showing our servants 
that we can lend a hand to help them and yet remain ladies and 
gentlemen. 

I am not advocating the absurd views of people who give their 
servants a billiard-room and tennis courts. That is equally mis- 
chievous, for it creates false wants, and what we must try to show the 
poor is to find happiness and comfort in limited conditions and not to 
be always trying for those they cannot obtain. But wecan give them 
interests by striving to get them to read decent books instead of the 
rubbish they do. We can keep up the tie with them when they 
marry and leave service, by helping them a little with their furnishing, 
and seeing that their babies are properly looked after. In fact, we 
can establish a human relationship between them and us, instead of 
following blindly the prejudice of caste which creates an impassable 
barrier. Boring work, perhaps, with no kudos attached to it. Far 
more amusing to meet a number of delightful women once a week, 
and discuss what can be done to ameliorate the condition of the lower 
classes, and perhaps listen to an interesting paper on the subject read 
by an eminent divine; but, for those who really suffer from the misery 
around them, the only way to help permanently. 

What we want is a mission to the West-end and not to the East- 
end. It is our neglect and carelessness that have created this pro- 
blem, which is now paralysing us by its difficulty of solution. 

And the tragic part of it is that there is no lack of good feeling 
or willingness to help. Half everybody’s acquaintance is occupied 
in teaching games to boys and girls in the East-end. We are endeavour- 
ing to make the poor as dependent on amusements as we are our- 
selves. But does this really do any good? Is not the real need some- 
thing that will put a more serious view of life into them and our- 
selves, and teach us all—at the risk of being called priggish—that 
the membership of a great nation involves certain work and certain 
sacrifices from each unit, and that, as in a machine, it is no good 
that half the wheels should work smoothly if the other half do not 
do their work properly ? So it is equally useless that the men of 
England should try to be patriotic if the women refuse to bear their 
share of the burden. We are accused of being a nation of-snobs, and 
with some truth. But snobbishness, like all other faults, has les 
qualités de ses défauts, and the poor, once they saw the classes above 
them trying for a higher standard, would inevitably come into line. 
The imitative faculty which leads men and women of the people to 
gamble, spend money on dress, and waste time because their superiors 
do so, will also lead them to copy their good points. Most people 
have noticed what happy, comfortable homes those working men 
have who marry a gitl trained in a good house. She does not at 
once drop the habits of a lifetime, and the fact that her old mistress 
insisted on the baby being in bed by 6.30 will prompt her to have 
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her own baby in bed early, thereby preventing her husband from 
flying before its tired whimperings to the public-house. 

Just at present there is a great movement on foot for feeding the 
children of the poor at school. While sympathising most truly with 
hungry children, would it not be well to consider whether we should 
not, by these means, be encouraging parents to still more neglect their 
bounden duty, and make it yet harder for the respectable man who 
does try to feed his children and bring them up properly ? 

To sum up the situation in a sentence, the nation is sick, and each 
fresh doctor prescribes a fresh drug. Drugs, however, as we are 
beginning to realise, are of little avail, and we must look to the only 
alternative cures, whether in national or domestic sickness, namely, 
diet, or the knife. Let us pray that we may escape the knife, and let 
us reform our everyday diet in a simple and practical way, by changing 
radically the system on which we bring up our daughters. Let us 
see to it that they realise what their true destiny is, not only to be the 
mothers of the generation to come, but also to be competent citizens, 
fulfilling their daily task as they expect men to fulfil theirs. 


CLARA JACKSON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A NOTE ON WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE FROM 
THE COMMON-SENSE POINT OF VIEW 


Now that the House of Commons has repeatedly passed the second 
reading of a Bill conferring the franchise on women ratepayers, they 
have clearly brought the question into the region of practical politics, 
and made it incumbent on all who take an interest in such matters 
to make up their minds definitely, whether such a change would be 
for the advantage of the nation or not. 

The first thing to consider is, would the class referred to be worthy 
of enfranchisement if they were not women? I think it would be 
generally agreed that this question should be answered in the affirma- 
tive. Women ratepayers are usually persons of some property, and 
of mature age. Frequently engaged in business, sometimes landowners 
or houseowners, they are people who have a position in the country 
which would cause them to be looked upon, if they were men, as a very 
useful addition to the more sober and serious portion of the voting 
community. There are two sets of objections which are usually urged 
against the concession of the vote to this particular class. The first 
is that women are unfit to vote, that it will unsex them, that they are 
constitutionally incapable of coming to a sensible decision on matters 
of business, that they are entirely ruled by their emotions, that they 
will vote for the man who appeals to their sentiments and not to their 
reason, and so on. The second class of objectors do not deny that it 
would be harmless, and perhaps beneficial, to add women ratepayers 
to the electoral’ register, but they say this is only the thin end of the 
wedge. If you include women ratepayers now, later on you will have 
to include married women. From a common-sense point of view I 
should like to answer these last with another question. Where would 
be the great harm of including married women? Would it not simply 
double the married man’s vote? In nineteen cases out of twenty 
would not husband and wife vote alike? But for that very reason | 
think such an extension of the vote would be unnecessary. 

The really serious opponents of the measure, however, belong to 
the first class. Constitutionalists who are alarmed at the introduc- 
tion of a new principle, chivalrous men who have such a respect for 
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our sex that they are afraid of the contaminating influence of politics 
upon it, and those who, having associated much with the baser members 
of it, have a hearty and scarcely veiled contempt for all women. Whigs, 
prigs, and pigs, as I once heard them flippantly described ; these all 
have a genuine fear that the concession of women’s suffrage would be 
a nat*onal disaster. 

Now let us see if there is any evidence that our sex unfits 
us to form sensible opinions on political matters, and to choose the 
best men for carrying those opinions into effect. I do not deny that 
there are many things that men can do which women cannot do. 
But what are these things ? Women cannot be, or at least have never 
been, great musicians. I mean composers of original music. Very 
few of them can be artists, hardly any have reached really first 
rank as painters, sculptors, or poets, though they have had plenty of 
opportunities of studying and practising all these arts. But they 
can be politicians. Political ability, a capacity for the science of 
government, call it what you will, seems to be almost more common 
among women than it is among men. Compare their opportunities 
and achievements in this field of activity with their opportunities 
and achievements in those other directions to which I have just 
alluded. 

Very few women have been queens or regents. They have never 
been selected for any special fitness. The accidental failure of male 
heirs, the death or absence of a husband, has suddenly placed the 
reins of power in their hands. In all ages, in all states of civilisation, 
what a large measure of success has attended their rule! The reign 
of a queen is almost always a period of progress and prosperity ; and 
many nations, notably our own among them, have made their most 
conspicuous advances when under the government of a woman. 
Have queens been exceptionally emotional in their public acts? Have 
they sacrificed the welfare of their people to their private affections ? 
Have they been lacking in courage to defend the national honour when 
necessary? I think no fair-minded man can deny that history 
would answer all these questions in the negative. Is it not probable 
that, as the sample is, so will the bulk be—that the humble voter 
will not be influenced by very different motives from those which 
have ruled the conduct of her more brilliant sisters ¢ 

I commend this line of thought to all those, both men and women, 
who regard the proposed innovation as dangerous. Sane common- 
sense is a quality not more rare among women than among men, and 
that is after all the quality that is most valuable in political matters. 


Maup SELBORNE. 
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THE CONTEST FOR SEA-POWER: 
GERMANY’S OPPORTUNITY 


THE balance of naval power in the world has been dramatically 
readjusted owing to the completeness of the victory of the Japanese 
Navy. Were it not for the naval ambitions of Germany, the moment 
would be opportune for an international agreement for a limitation of 
naval armaments. This understanding, so far as the British people 
are concerned, need not necessarily be set down in black and white, 
because the building resources of this country are so unrivalled that 
at any moment British shipyards, Government and private, can pro- 
duce a tonnage equivalent to the output of any other three nations. 
In the circumstances it would, therefore, be sufficient for British 
interests if the agreement to limit the construction of new men-of-war 
were of an indefinite character. To any such action Germany, and 
Germany only, bars the way. 

The British people, who have held the supremacy of the seas for 
so long, naturally view with alarm the determined efforts of yet 
another Power to place afloat a great fleet which in certain circum- 
stances might be in a position to contest the command of European 
waters. But it is as well that this irritation should not hide the fact 
that Germany, by reason of her geographical situation and her rapidly 
developing commerce, may justifiably claim that she requires a Navy 
to protect her legitimate interests. Next to Great Britain, Germany 
has the most considerable mercantile marine in the world, and it 
needs no stretch of imagination to appreciate the danger in which her 
shipping would be placed in time of war if the German flag were not 
in a position to defend it. If the German people had not realised the 
need for a large war fleet, they would have been guilty of remarkable 
blindness to their own welfare as a manufacturing people with a large 
oversea trade conducted by means of their own merchant ships. In 
the interests of the future good relations between the two countries, 
it is essential that the British people should realise that Germany is 
England’s principal European rival in the peaceful pursuits of com- 
merce on the world’s seas, and that, this position having been obtained, 
a strong Navy is a necessary adjunct. Germany’s aspirations may be 
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traced in some measure to natural causes, and the success with which 
they are being realised should act as an incentive to British ship- 
owners to greater enterprise and more strenuous efforts. 

The point of immediate moment is whether some influence cannot 
be brought to bear upon the German Government so that the strength 
of the war fleet may be kept within the reasonable limits dictated by 
the size of Germany’s mercantile marine and the character of the 
territory to be defended. Of course no other nation has a right even 
to suggest directly to the Kaiser and his advisers the number of battle- 
ships which they should maintain, but a great step forward towards 
the limitation of the present contest for sea-power would have been 
taken if by some means the German people could be shown that they, 
and they alone, are checking a world-wide movement towards economy 
in naval armaments. Unfortunately the German Navy League has 
disseminated throughout the Empire an entirely erroneous view of 
Great Britain’s position and the attitude of public opinion. It has 
conveyed to its 600,000 members the impression that Great Britain 
has reached the high-water mark of naval expenditure, and that con- 
sequently the more money German people devote to strengthening 
their fleet the more nearly will they approach the British naval 
standard. The temper of the people of Great Britain has assuredly 
been misinterpreted. Never was there a time when the essential 
character of the British fleet in the scheme of British defence was 
more widely recognised, and the determination to maintain it in 
adequate strength held with more dogged determination. There is 
no sacrifice which the British people will not make in the interest of 
British supremacy, and the sooner this central fact which dominates 
the naval situation is realised in Germany, the sooner will the present 
ruinous rivalry in naval aggrandisement cease. 

At this moment an unique opportunity occurs for reducing the 
burden which the maintenance of the colossal fleets of the great 
Powers casts upon the people of Europe and America. In a period 
of sixteen months the whole fighting fleet of Russia has been swept 
off the seas. Outside the Baltic the Czar has only one battleship ready 
for sea, and that of the second class, the Alexander II., eighteen years 
old. Another battleship of 13,516 tons, which has been christened 
the Slava, is nearly completed, while two other battleships are in the 
early stages of construction. Two other battleships are being built 
in the Black Sea. The vessels in the Black Sea may be definitely 
eliminated from all calculations of naval strength. If Russia had 
not the courage to break out from these waters in contravention of 
her treaty obligations when she possessed the third greatest fleet in 
the world, a fleet of high prestige, she will surely not dare now to 
tamper with the Treaty of Berlin. The composition of the Russian 
foree is opposed to its usefulness against a modern ocean-going 
squadron, and the British fleet commands the Mediterranean in 
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unrivalled power. We may safely dismiss this bogey force of Russia ; 
it can exercise no influence outside the Black Sea. This hypothesis 
is inevitable on the facts as they now exist, and there remain only the 
naval resources of the Baltic to be considered. By the end of this 
year Russia may hope to have the battleship Slava ready for sea, 
and two years hence this vessel will be joined by the two battleships 
of 16,630 tons which were laid down at the Baltic and Galerny Island 
yards at St. Petersburg in the course of last year. Thus the end of 
1907 will be reached, and Russia will possess only three first-class 
battleships ; and judged by the fate of the Russian-built ships which 
took part in the battle of the Sea of Japan, it is by no means certain 
that even these three vessels will be veritable men-of-war. There is 
ground for suspicion that Russian naval construction is radically 
faulty. 

Even as a second-class naval Power Russia may be eliminated 
from all calculations. For many years to come she must be a negli- 
gible quantity in European waters. Far more sensational than the 
losses which she has suffered in the struggle with Japan has been the 
revelation of the inefficiency of her personnel in all the essentials of 
warlike training. The Russians have never been either seamen or 
mechanicians, and the modern sailor requires both a familiarity with 
the sea and a mechanical aptitude. The limitations which the 
Russian sailors have revealed in such glaring colours in the course of 
the war may be traced in part to their environment and the social 
condition of Russia, and in part to the restrictions under which sea 
training must be carried out. A large proportion of the population 
of Russia is uneducated, and the modern bluejacket must be well 
equipped mentally if he is to vie with his ‘opposite numbers’ in other 
European navies. Moreover, the Russian sailor is drawn for the most 
part from inland provinces : the sea is to him a strange and fearsome 
element, and some time elapses before he becomes reconciled to the 
life to which he is condemned by conscript laws. Never more than 
to-day has it been true that one volunteer is worth two pressed men. 
In the war in the Far East the Russians, it is said, met conscript crews 
in battle, but there was this essential difference, that the Russians 
fought merely because they had to fight, and did so without any 
patriotic ambition, whereas the highly intelligent Japanese crews were 
saturated with a patriotic enthusiasm which found an outlet in the 
facile use of all the complicated weapons of war. 

The restrictions imposed upon Russia by her geographical situation 
are self-evident. Outside the Black Sea she has only one ice-free 
port now that Port Arthur has been lost, and even Libau leaves 
much to be desired. Consequently the Russian Navy must remain 
in the future, as it has been in the past, a summer Navy. During the 
long winter months whatever ships she may acquire must remain in 
harbour, and not until the ice has broken up can the naval authorities 
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turn their attention to sea practice of the crews. If the work were 
well done in the summer months a passable Navy might be evolved. 
But the Russian bluejacket has no enthusiasm for his task at best, and 
at worst is a poor dumb driven animal with the tenacity and courage 
of a bull, which in these days of scientific instruments and long-range 
actions count for little. Out of such material, and circumscribed by so 
many limitations and geographical restrictions, Russia cannot hope to 
become a naval Power in this generation. Consequently the British 
people have no reason to view with nervous alarm the efforts which, 
it has been said, are being made at St. Petersburg to draft a programme 
for the rebuilding of the Russian fleet. It has been reported that the 
Ministry of Marine have under consideration a project for building a 
large number of vessels in the Baltic yards. In the course of three 
years, it is said, eight battleships, each of from 16,000 to 18,000 tons 
displacement, will be built, together with five armoured cruisers of 
16,000 tons, five armoured cruisers of 10,000 tons, four armoured 
cruisers of 6,000 tons, sixty torpedo cruisers, ten squadron torpedo 
boats, twenty torpedo boats, sixty submarines, and a number of 
river gunboats and smaller craft. The suggestion that a programme 
of these colossal proportions can be carried out in Russian shipbuilding 
yards within a short period is too absurd to merit serious considera- 
tion, and even if the work could be done the cost would amount to from 
twenty-five to thirty million pounds. It may be that, as in the past, 
Russia will call in the assistance of shipbuilding yards in Germany, 
France, and America to help her in re-creating the fleet. By these 
means she may obtain within five or six years practically as many 
men-of-war of various types as the Russian Admiralty in its wildest 
and most sanguine moments can desire. 

When the vessels are complete, where are the trained crews to be 
obtained with which to man them? In the course of the present war 
Russia has lost the flower of her naval personnel, and her apologists 
must be convinced that in the hands of officers and men trained 
under the present system even the most powerful man-of-war, with the 
best guns, the hardest armour, and the finest machinery, must become 
comparatively innocuous to an enemy whose crews have been ade- 
quately trained. Russia might find it possible to raise suflicient 
money to pay for the construction of a large number of ships, but 
if she pours out her treasure with the most lavish hand, she cannot 
convert these inert engines of war into veritable emblems of sea- 
power, because she does not possess the resources with which to 
provide them with trained officers and men. During the present 
generation Russia must be regarded as definitely swept off the seas. 
The prestige of her Navy stands lower than that of any fleet in the 
world, and by no miracle, by no autocratic rescript, by no friendly 
assistance of neighbouring nations, can it be placed in our time again 
in the position which it occupied prior to the war. Whatever may be 
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true of the Russian Army, the Russian Navy is dead, and before it can 
be called to life again the Empire must undergo a revolution in thought 
and in method, and must bend itself to the acquisition of that technical 
facility which may do something to compensate for the absence of 
sea aptitude. 

It is a fortunate coincidence that the destruction of the Russian 
fleet should have occurred at a time when, with the single exception 
of Germany, there are evidences of a desire by the great Powers to 
limit the expenditure on their fleets. The British estimates this year 
show a reduction of three and a half million pounds, and the programme 
of shipbuilding which Parliament has authorised includes only one 
battleship and four armoured cruisers. The battleship, it is true, 
will be equal to any two battleships now afloat in offensive and defen- 
sive qualities, and the armoured cruisers will be more than equivalent 
in fighting power to any battleship in the French or German navies. 
This is stating the case with extreme moderation. In view of the 
debacle of the Russian fleet on May 27-29, it would not be surprising, 
however, if the Admiralty determined to postpone the construction of 
at least one of the armoured cruisers. But apart from any modi- 
fication which may be made owing to the result of the battle of the 
Sea of Japan, the programme of shipbuilding for this year, judged by 
the number of units, is the smallest for a decade past. As will be 
shown, the Admiralty are thoroughly justified in the action which they 
have taken in view of the events of the past sixteen months. 

Turning to the French Navy, here again there is no evidence of a 
continuation of the mad race for sea-power. France is laying down 
no battleship and only one armoured cruiser this year. In the past 
six years France has begun only six battleships to twelve begun by 
Germany, and Germany is responsible for the anxiety as to the 
strength of the French fleet which has recently occurred. The French 
people have witnessed year by year extraordinary activity across the 
frontier. With admirable self-constraint they refused to abandon the 
unambitious programme to which they set their hands in 1900, but 
this spirit of calm assurance has at last been dispelled by the immediate 
prospect that Germany will possess a greater fleet than the Republic, 
and that unless action is immediately taken France must cease to be 
the second naval Power. It is only in the face of this emergency, due 
entirely to the aggrandisement of Germany, that the French Admiralty 
is about to embark upon a new programme. A resolution inviting 
the Government to submit a scheme of new construction was adopted 
by the French Parliament by a majority of 342 votes, and the 
probability is that very shortly the country will be committed to a 
programme of construction entailing an annual expenditure of nearly 
five millions, or about one and a half millions more than Germany is 
spending in the present year. On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that Germany, owing to her more efficient resources, is able to 
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complete men-of-war at a much cheaper rate than French shipyards. 
In the case of France we have, therefore, the spectacle of a country 
which has persistently limited the expenditure on its fleet for several 
years past, and which is now departing from ‘this policy only in the 
face of the serious situation created by Germany, In Italy the naval 
expenditure for many years has varied singularly little from year 
to year. This has been due more to financial stringency than to 
any hope that the modesty of the Italian programme would affect the 
action of other Powers. 

This short review exhausts the first-class naval Powers of Europe 
with the exception of Germany. Under the inspiration of the Kaiser, 
assisted by the German Navy League, the colossal programme of 
1900, which aims at more than doubling the size of the German fleet 
as it existed at the beginning of the century, is being carried out in 
advance of the programme dates. In accordance with this scheme 
the German fleet should consist of thirty-eight battleships and fourteen 
armoured cruisers by 1920. Germany possesses already thirty-seven 
battleships built or building, but of these many are of the third 
class and will automatically be replaced by ships of the first class. 
The programme of 1900 also included six additional armoured cruisers 
and seven small protected cruisers. These thirteen ships were intended 
for service abroad. The Reichstag refused this portion of the pro- 
gramme, but Admiral Tirpitz announced that he should regard these 
ships merely as postponed and not abandoned. Five years have passed, 
and this autumn this rejected portion of the programme will again 
be introduced in a fresh form. If rumour may be credited the six 
armoured cruisers will be battleships in fact, if not in name, and since 
small protected cruisers are now discredited the seven vessels of this 
class will be displaced in the programme by forty-two destroyers. It is 
the reintroduction of this portion of the programme of 1900 in a more 
aggressive form, and the steady concentration of the whole fighting 
power of Germany in the North Sea, which has legitimately caused 
anxiety not only in England but in France, and must exercise a powerful 
influence upon the future programmes of both these Powers. On land 
the army of France is probably no match for the legions of Germany, 
and consequently it is reasonable that the French people should feel 
alarmed at the prospect of relinquishing into the hands of Germany 
the position of the second sea-Power in the world. In England, as 
in France, therefore, Germany is the Power which is provoking pre- 
cautionary measures which the utterances of the Kaiser himself, 
the German Navy League, and many public men throughout the 
German Empire have amply justified. 

It has become a settled axiom that the continued growth of the 
fleet of the United States should not be regarded as dangerous to 
British supremacy, though the maintenance by America of an in- 
creasingly large fleet off the Philippines may in certain contingencies 
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interfere with the policy of the Admiralty to concentrate all the 
fighting units in the ‘ Near Seas.’ It may be found essential for com- 
mercial reasons to support the British flag in China seas with at least 
as large a force as America employs. This, however, is a side issue, 
and the most significant fact in the present development of the 
American Navy is the difference of opinion on the other side of the 
Atlantic as to the wisdom of the present active naval policy. In 
the present year the General Naval Board recommended that three 
battleships should be commenced, but this proposal was reduced by 
one-third by the Naval Committee of the House of Representatives, 
and this reduction was afterwards confirmed. American sentiment 
is by no means in agreement with President Roosevelt, whose ambi- 
tion it is to see the American Republic defended by a great fleet. In 
spite of the wealth of the American people they realise that, owing 
to their tariff system, sea-power must be more expensive to them 
than to the British nation. The cost of construction is very much 
higher, and owing to the rate of wages which rules throughout the 
United States, the officers and men have to be paid on a far higher 
scale than in the British Navy, and the disproportion between the cost 
of the American personnel and that of Germany, France, and Italy 
is even more remarkable. In the case of America, one of the main 
contributory causes of the expansion of the fleet is the action of 
Germany. The inception of the naval movement in America dates, 
it is true, from the Venezuela trouble during the presidency of Mr. 
Cleveland, but it is impossible to read the debates in later years without 
realising that one of the main objects which is being kept in view is 
the provision of a fleet of sufficient strength to frighten away any 
European Power—Germany in particular—which might be tempted to 
interfere with any of the South American Republics and even seize 
territory from them. If Germany slackened her pace her action 
would greatly strengthen the hands of a large section of the American 
public who regard the aspirations of President Roosevelt without 
sympathy. 

There was never a time when the British people could approach 
the question of a limitation of naval armaments with more equable 
mind. Owing to the sacrifices which have been made since the 
Naval Defence Act was passed, the two-Power standard in battleships 
has been attained, apart from the margin of a strength ear-marked for 
commerce protection and represented by a large number of armoured 
cruisers. In consequence of the losses suffered by Russia the British 
Navy has gained proportionately in strength. 

From 1889 down to 1900 the two-Power standard was calculated 
exclusively with reference to France and Russia. Parliament in- 
sisted that the British Navy should comprise at least as many battle- 
ships as the fleets of the Dual Alliance, and that each battleship 
should be superior in fighting power. This standard of comparison 
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has now completely broken down, because the Russian fleet no longer 
exists, and since the United States and Japan cannot be regarded 
as coming within the category of Powers with whom war is probable, 
Germany naturally takes the place of Russia in British calculations. 
In estimating the relative strength of the British fleet we must in 
future, therefore, take into account the battleships built or building 
for Germany and France. This will be the basis at any rate during 
the present generation, in which the Russian fleet must continue 
to be a negligible quantity. 

It is, however, especially difficult at the present moment to imagine 
any circumstances which would bring the fleets of Germany and 
France into line. The memories of 1870 have not died, and recent 
events in Morocco have certainly not tended to draw the two nations 
together in amity and a desire for co-operation. Thanks to the 
splendid work of the King, supported by Lord Lansdowne, England 
no longer occupies a position of splendid isolation, surrounded on all 
sides by nations regarding her with jealousy and hatred. We are 
on the most cordial terms not only with France, but with Japan, 
America, Spain, Portugal, and also with Italy, and we may be sure 
that much as France may desire for obvious reasons to improve her 
relations with Germany, she will do nothing to threaten her con- 
tinuance within the circle of this happy family. With all these 
nations we have adjusted outstanding differences, and this condition 
of peaceful environment may reasonably affect in some measure our 
defensive machinery. We are no longer faced, as we were faced two 
years ago, with a Dual Alliance with fleets approaching in strength 
that of the British Empire, but we are faced by two distinct and 
unsympathetic peoples, each of whom possesses a Navy of considerably 
less than half the fighting power of the British fleet. Is it unreasonable 
to believe that in this circumstance the two-Power standard may be 
interpreted with less margin for contingencies than was the case even 
two years ago ? 

In consequence of the destruction of fourteen battleships, two 
armoured cruisers, and many protected cruisers in the war in the 
Far East, we may disregard, as has been already claimed, the Russian 
Navy, or if it gives any pleasure to the wildest enthusiast we may 
include the Russian fleet, and thus boast that our Navy has reached 
the three-Power standard. It certainly is more than equal, so far as 
can be judged by paper contrasts, to the forces which France, Germany, 
and Russia could place in line of battle. But as Russia even at the 
end of 1907 will have only three first-class battleships, her weight 
is not sufficient to justify her serious inclusion in any contrast of 
power. 

As the Navy League has been protesting that our sea-power is 
endangered by the smallness of this year’s programme, it may be 
well to disarm the criticism of this organisation by adopting its own 
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figures for calculating the relative strength of the British Navy in 
contrast with the fleets of Germany and France. Fifteen or sixteen 
years is the effective life of an armoured ship, so rapidly does science 
advance in these days. No ship dating back prior to 1889, the date 
of the Naval Defence Act, merits inclusion in any comparative state- 
ment, and there need therefore be no hesitation in accepting the 
Navy League’s basis of comparison,’ which begins with that year 
and shows the number of battleships built and building in England, 
France, and Germany : 


Displacement of Ships Great Britain France Germany 


From 16,000 to 18,000 tons . ‘ 11 none none 
14,000 ,, 15,000 p é 81 6 none 
12,000 ,, 14,000 ‘ > 7 f 10 
10,000 ,, 12,000 ; ‘ 4 14 
8,000 ,, 10,000 , ; none none 

6,000 ,, 8,000 ' ‘ none é none 
- 4,000 ,, 6,000 , ‘ none none 5 
Under 4,000 tons . , : ‘ none none 2 


Totals . d é P 53 22 81 


On the basis of these totals, vouched for by the Navy League, 
Great Britain would appear to possess exactly the same number of 
modern battleships as France and Germany together—fifty-three built 
and building. This comparison, however, is most misleading, as the 
above analysis shows. Five of the French battleships which are 
classified even by the Navy League as of the second class are merely 
coast-defence ships. Four of them displace less than 7,000 tons, 
carrying only sufficient coal for short cruises and mounting only 
two big guns either of the 12-inch or 13°4-inch types, and the secondary 
armament consists of 3°9-inch quick-firers, of which two ships carry 
eight and two others only four. The fifth ship, the Henri IV., is a 
vessel of just under 9,000 tons. Turning to Germany, seven of the 
so-called ‘ battleships ’ are coast-defence vessels of the smallest size— 
of between 3,500 and 4,100 tons, armed with nothing bigger than 
94-inch guns. In the combined total of the French and German 
fleets we have therefore twelve vessels which do not deserve to be 
classed as battleships, and the true figures for the three fleets are as 
follows : 


Battleships Coast-defence Ships 





Great Britain . ° ° , 53 
| France . , : ; 4 17 
Germany. , ‘ ‘ ‘ 24 


This is a much truer comparison of the fighting material of the 
' Navy League Journal, April 1905. 
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three fleets, but those who care to examine in further detail the ships 
of contemporaneous date will see that the advantage year by year 
is with the British Navy, the battleships of which are bigger and far 
more powerful than those of France and Germany. All the British 
battleships are now concentrated in European waters. 

Now that the time has come to readjust the two-Power standard, 
so as to contrast the British Navy with that of France and Germany 
instead of with the fleets of France and Russia, we still have a good 
margin of superiority, and never was there a more ill-founded agitation 
than that which followed the announcement of the Admiralty ship- 
building programme for the present year. 

Owing to the commercial position of Great Britain the Admiralty 
have refused, and quite rightly, to limit the construction of cruisers 
to the two-Power standard, because it is recognised that in time of 
war, apart from battle actions aimed at the annihilation of the enemy, 
the British fleet would have a heavy responsibility in the defence 
of the mercantile marine conveying to this country food and raw 
material so essential to our well-being. Since, owing to the develop- 
ment in the construction of boilers and engines and improvements 
in the manufacture of armour and of powerful guns cf medium weight, 
the protected cruiser has become obsolete, the Admiralty have been 
active in the creation of a great number of armoured vessels. Again 
we cannot do better than turn to the Navy League’s statement for 
a contrast between the progress which has been made by ourselves 
and by France and Germany in the construction of this type of men- 
of-war since 1889, and it will be seen that British superiority in big 
armoured cruisers is very considerable, even if not as complete as a 
naval enthusiast can desire or the size of Britain’s mercantile marine 
suggests as essential : 


Armoured Oruisers 
it laid down since 1889 
Great Britain . 6 . ; ‘ é ‘ . 89 


France . ‘ ‘ : ‘ . ‘ ‘ ° . 19 
Germany " ‘ ‘ ‘ , . ‘ ‘ i 2 


The inevitable conclusion to be drawn from these comparisons 
is that the British naval position is satisfactory, and that 
Germany, which has laid down in the past six years twelve battle- 
ships to seventeen begun by Great Britain and six commenced by 
France, is forcing the pace in the contest for naval power, and 
Germany alone. 

It is not alone the size of the German Navy which causes disquiet 
in France and England, but the determination with which the policy 
of concentration is being pursued. Germany claims to be a world- 
Power and to have a say in all international questions, but she masses 
all her battle squadrons in and about the Baltic. This policy gives 
a sinister appearance to her naval aggrandisement because it suggests 
that the fleet is being held on the leash to act the part of ‘ honest 

Vor. LVILI—No, 342 Y 
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broker’ when England or France is engaged in some enterprise 
in which Germany is not concerned. It is possible to imagine circum- 
stances in which the Kaiser might employ a fleet, thus concentrated, 
with much profit. What more simple than to find cause of inter- 
vention after the Navy of either England or France had emerged 
from some contest or when either or both were engaged in some 
matter in the Mediterranean? This has been the avowed policy 
of Germany. It has been evident for years past. But owing to 
the wise statesmanship of France and Great Britain the opportunity 
seems less near than it did when these two Powers were at enmity. 
The entente cordiale which has been demonstrated before the eyes 
of the world at Brest has greatly interfered with the plans of Germany 
and decreased the value of her fleet a hundredfold. To-day it is 
Germany and not England which is in * splendid isolation’ ; but unfor- 
tunately for the peace of the world the German Empire, having 
by its own doings achieved this consolidation of British and French 
interests, chooses to regard the accomplished task with jealousy. 
German plans have miscarried, and the German people are chagrined 
by the fact that they are to-day solitary and estranged. They are 
viewed with no sympathy in England, France, America, or Japan, 
and even Spain and Italy have refused to be the tools of the authorities 
at Berlin. If Germany is for peace—and she needs peace for 
the development of her commerce overseas and the upbuilding 
of her mercantile marine—now is her opportunity to announce her 
pacific intentions and crystallise them in an act which cannot be 
misunderstood—the abandonment of her fresh shipbuilding programme. 
She needs a navy for the defence of her legitimate interests; now is 
her chance to show that she does not desire a navy for the purposes 
of aggression. 

If Great Britain has gained by the elimination of the Russian 
fleet, so also has Germany, and to an even greater extent. She is no 
longer faced with the dread that in the event of hostilities with France 
she would also have to contend with the Russian Navy at her very 
door, and, therefore, she has all the less reason for the proposal to 
introduce an extension of the programme of 1900. If the scheme of 
which Admiral Tirpitz has given notice is persevered in, Great 
Britain and France will be compelled to take steps to neutralise these 
new ships, and after she has spent her treasure in further naval 
aggrandisement Germany will be relatively in the same position as she 
occupies to-day, while the peoples of all three countries will be con- 
siderably poorer. The German fleet owing to financial stringency 
is being constructed largely out of loans, and this might be urged 
as sufficient reason why she should desist from a mad contest. The 
German Emperor and Prince von Biilow have an opportunity to-day 
of showing that their policy is one of peace, and they could give no 
better illustration than by abandoning the new programme, and thus 
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responding to the recent efforts which have been made by the British 
and French and the American authorities to limit the outlay upon 
the building of men-of-war. 

The decision to mass the main British battle squadrons in or 
near the English Channel and North Sea is a wise, indeed inevitable, 
precaution. As Germany adds to her squadrons in the Baltic, Great 
Britain must in self-defence concentrate increasing forces in the 
North Sea. It is the inevitable result of German policy, undertaken 
in no unfriendliness, but merely in self-defence. The ‘ Near Seas’ 
are the British frontiers, and must be as adequately safeguarded as 
the land frontiers of Russia and France. Prince von Biilow has 
indulged in words of peace; now by abandoning the intention to 
construct additional men-of-war he can translate these words into 
an act which all the world will applaud. Will Germany seize the 
opportunity ? 

ArcaipaLp 8, Hurp. 
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‘MR. SPEAKER’ 


Tue title of the president of the House of Commons appears at first 
sight paradoxical, since ‘ Mr. Speaker ’ does not speak in the debates. 
But the original function of the office was to sum up, like the judge 
at a trial, the arguments of both sides at the end of a debate, and 
to ‘speak * the views of the House in its contentions with the Crown, 
which, as we all know, were many, about supplies and taxes, before 
the Revolution of 1688. 

The duties of the Speaker to-day are not so anxious or troublesome. 
He speaks, as in days of yore, the opinions of the House to the Sovereign, 
but the occasions are rare, and are always formal or ceremonious. He 
has been, happily, relieved of the invidious, if not impossible, task of 
summing up the points of a debate in which the two political parties 
argue out their differences. As he sits in the Chair, a picturesque figure 
in big wig, ruffles and lace, flowing robe, silk hose and buckled shoes, the 
duties he has mainly to discharge are those more appropriate to the 
office of president of a deliberative assembly. He controls and guides 
the debates. He keeps the talk strictly to the subject of discussion. 
He decides points of order. He interprets the rules of the House. He 
must be ever ready to assist members in doubt or difficulty about a 
question, a motion, or a Bill. In all things he says or does he must be 
extremely jealous for the authority, honour and dignity of the 
Legislature over which he presides, and of which—to use the ancient 
phrase—he is ‘the mouth.’ 

Above all, Mr. Speaker must be scrupulously fair, absolutely just, 
in rulings which affect any of the political sections of the Assembly, 
for the most precious attribute of the Chair of the House of Commons is 
impartiality. The Speaker, like the King, is supposed to have no 
politics. That is now a recognised constitutional principle. Of course 
he must have been returned to the House originally as a political 
partisan. It follows also that on his first appointment to the Chair he 
was necessarily the choice, or the nominee, of the political party which 
at the time wasin the majority. The Chair of the House of Commons, 
when vacated by resignation or death, has always been considered the 
legitimate prize of the party then in office or in power. Accordingly 
the Speaker has invariably been chosen from the ranks of the 
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Ministerialists. All the Speakers of the nineteenth century—Sir Henry 
Addington (who occupied the Chair at the opening of the century), Sir 
John Freeman-Mitford, Charles Abbot, Charles Manners-Sutton, James 
Abercromby, Charles Shaw-Lefevre, John Evelyn Denison, Henry 
Bouverie Brand, Arthur Wellesley Peel, and William Court Gully—were 
so chosen and appointed. But whether the Speaker is first designated 
by the Government, or carried by the majority of the Government, as 
he is being conducted by his proposer and seconder from his place on 
the benches to the Chair he doffs his vivid party colours, be they buff 
or blue, and wears, instead, the white flower of a neutral political 
life; and, once in the Chair, he is regarded as the choice of the 
whole House, from which his authority is derived and in whose name it 
is exercised. Henceforth he sits above all parties. Henceforth he has 
no political opinions to bias his rulings from the Chair. So he remains 
Speaker—being re-elected unanimously at the first meeting of each new 
Parliament—until he decides to resign or is removed by death. This 
concurrence of both sides in the appointment of Mr. Speaker adds 
immensely to the weight of his authority, by making him absolutely 
independent of the party conflicts which are waged on the floor of 
the House of Commons. 


Once only has a Speaker been dismissed on the assembling of 


a new Parliament because he was known not to hold the views of 
the party which came back from the country in a majority. This 
was Charles Manners-Sutton. A Tory himself, he was the nominee 
of the Tory Administration in office at the resignation of Charles Abbot 
in 1817. The moderate Conservatives and Whigs put forward Charles 
William Wynn. He and his brother, Sir Watkin Wynn, who wasalso 
in the House, were known as ‘ Bubble and Squeak,’ on account of 
the peculiarity of their voices. Indeed, Canning thought the only 
objection to Wynn as a caucidate for the Chair was that members 
might be tempted to addicss him as ‘Mr. Squeaker.’ However, 
Manners-Sutton was elected by the large majority of 160; and in 
accordance with precedent he was reappointed to the position after 
General Elections in 1819, 1820, 1826, 1830, and 1831. In July 1832, 
during the struggle over the great Reform Bill, he intimated his wish 
to retire at the close of the Parliament. A vote of thanks for his 
services was unanimously passed, on the motion of Lord Althorp, the 
Whig Leader of the House, and he was granted by the Crown an annuity 
of 4,000/., and one of 3,000I., after his death, to his heir male. But the 
Whig Ministers, returned again to power at the General Election which 
followed the passing of the Reform Act, were apprehensive that a 
new and inexperienced Speaker would be unable to control the first 
reformed Parliament, which, it was feared, might consist of discordant 
and unruly elements, and they induced Manners-Sutton to consent 
to occupy the Chair for some time longer. The Radicals, however, 
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decided to oppose his re-election. Accordingly, at the meeting of the 
new Parliament on the 29th of January, 1833, after Manners-Sutton 
had been nominated by two Whigs, Lord Morpeth and Sir Francis 
Burdett, Edward John Littleton was proposed in opposition by 
Joseph Hume, and seconded by Daniel O’Connell. Littleton did not 
desire to have his name submitted for the Chair, but, nevertheless, a 
division was taken, and he was rejected by 241 votes to 31, or the 
enormous majority of 210. Thereupon Charles Manners-Sutton was 
declared elected Speaker unanimously. 

When a new Parliament next assembled, on the 19th of February, 
1835, the Tories were in office, the Whigs having been summarily 
dismissed by William the Fourth in the preceding November ; but, 
as the result of the General Election which followed, a majority of 
Whigs confronted Sir Robert Peel, Prime Minister, in the House of 
Commons, determined to fight him on every issue. Charles Manners- 
Sutton was again nominated for the Chair, this time his proposer and 
seconder being Tories. That he was a staunch Tory in opinion every- 
body was well aware. But he was charged with overt acts of partisan- 
ship, despite the principle that as Speaker he was bound to be abso- 
lutely impartial. It was said that he had been actively concerned in 
the Tory opposition to the reform of Parliament ; that he had, in fact, 
tried to constitute an anti-Reform Administration himself; further, 
that he had assisted in the overthrow of the late Government, and that 
had the Tories been successful at the polls he would have been ap- 
pointed to high office in Peel’s Cabinet. These charges he denied. 
But the Whigs as a party now opposed his re-election to the Chair ; 
and their nominee, James Abercromby, was carried in a most exciting 
division by the narrow majority of 10, or by 316 votes to 306. ‘Such 
a division was never known before in the House of Commons,’ writes 
Charles Greville in his Memoirs. ‘Much money was won and lost. 
Everybody betted. I won 55i.’ 

No attempt has since been made to depose a Speaker on party 
grounds, even when a General Election has effected a shifting of the 
balance of parties in the House of Commons. On the retirement of 
Abercromby in May 1839, the Whigs, being still in office, nominated 
Charles Shaw-Lefevre; the Tories ran Henry Goulburn, and the 
former was elected by a majority of 18, or by 317 votes to 299. The 
General Election of 1841 resulted in a change of Government. 
The Melbourne Administration, which elected Shaw-Lefevre to the 
Chair, was overthrown at the polls, and the Tories came back with a 
large majority. Many of the victors in the electoral contest were 
disposed to follow the example set by their opponents in 1835, and 
make a party question of the Speakership of the new Parliament. But 
their leader and Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel, refused to countenance 
this line of action. ‘Ido not think it necessary,’ said he, in a speech 
supporting the re-election of Shaw-Lefevre in August 1841, ‘ that the 
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person elected to the Chair, who had ably and conscientiously performed 
his duty, should be displaced because his political opinions are not con- 
sonant with those of the majority of the House.’ The re-election of 
Shaw-Lefevre was, accordingly, unanimous. Peel’s wise view of the 
Speakership has since prevailed. The continuity of the office has not 
been broken since the dismissal of Manners-Sutton in 1835. John Evelyn 
Denison was unanimously chosen to succeed Shaw-Lefevre in 1857, 
Henry Bouverie Brand to succeed Denison in 1872, and Arthur Wellesley 
Peel to succeed Brand in 1884. By a curious coincidence the Whigs, 
or Liberals, have been in office on every occasion that the Speakership 
has become vacant by resignation during the past seventy years. 
But the Conservatives on their return to power reappointed Denison 
in 1866, Brand in 1874, and Peel in 1886. 

The circumstances which attended the election of William Court 
Gully as Speaker have given both to the principle that the Chair is 
above the strife and the prejudices of party, and the precedent of 
its occupant’s continuity of office, an accession of strength which makes 
them stable and decisive for alltime. Mr. Gully had sat in the House as 
a Liberal for ten years when, on the retirement of Mr. Speaker Peel in 
May 1895, he was nominated for the Chair by the Liberal Government. 
The Unionist Opposition proposed Sir Matthew White Ridley, a highly 
respected member of their party and a man of longand varied experience 
in Parliamentary affairs. On a division Mr. Gully was elected by the 
narrow majority of eleven. The voting was: Gully, 285; White 
Ridley, 274. It was publicly declared at the time that, as the Unionist 
party had disapproved the candidature of Mr. Gully, they held them- 
selves free to dismiss him from the Chairshould they have a majority in 
the next new Parliament. A few weeks later the Liberal Government 
was defeated in the House of Commons, and a dissolution followed. 
It is the custom to allow the Speaker a walk-over in his constituency at 
the General Election. But Mr. Gully’s seat at Carlisle was on this 
occasion contested, and his Unionist opponent received from Mr. 
Arthur Balfour a letter warmly endorsing his candidature and wishing 
him success. In his address to the constituents Mr. Gully made no 
reference to politics. He had been Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and, therefore, he could have nothing to say to party controversy. 
Like his predecessors, he recognised that a Speaker cannot descend 
into the rough strife of the electoral battle, not even to canvass the 
electors, without impairing the independence and the dignity of the 
Chair of the House of Commons. Happily, the contest ended in his 
re-election by a substantial majority. 

The Unionists came back triumphant from the country. There 
was a feeling still in the party, though, indeed, it did not prevail to any 
wide extent, that the Speaker of the new Parliament should be chosen 
from its ranks. It was pointed out that for sixty years there had rot 
been a Conservative Speaker—Manners-Sutton having been the last— 
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and, apart altogether from the legitimate ambition of the Conservatives 
to appoint a nominee to the Chair, it was argued that in building up the 
body of precedents which guide, if they do not control, the duties of the 
Speakership, Conservative wisdom ought to have its proper share, if 
these precedents are truly to reflect the general opinion of the House. 
But the influence of tradition and practice in the House of Commons 
was too powerful to be overborne by those who desired that the new 
Speaker should be chosen from the Unionist ranks. At the first meet- 
ing of the new Parliament, in August 1895, Mr. Gully was unanimously 
re-elected to the Chair. 


On his election to the Chair the Speaker forfeits—actually, though 
perhaps not theoretically—his rights as the representative of a con- 
stituency in the House. He is practically disqualified from speaking in 
the debates and voting in the divisions. The constituency which he 
represents is, therefore, in a sense disfranchised. But there is no 
record of a constituency ever having objected to its representative 
accepting the Speakership. No doubt it feels there is compensation 
in the distinction which it acquires by returning the president of the 
House of Commons. Formerly it was customary for the Speaker to join 
in the debates and divisions when the House was in Committee and he, 
of course, had left the Chair. In Committee on the Bill for the Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland Mr. Speaker Addington, on the 12th of 
February, 1799, declared that while he was in favour of the plan, he was 
strongly opposed to the proposals of amelioration with which Pitt was 
disposed to accompany it. If it were a question, he said, between the 
re-enactment of all the Popery laws or the Union, coupled with 
Catholic emancipation, as a means for the pacification of Ireland, 
he would prefer the repressive measures of old. Again, during the 
Committee stage of the Billintroduced by Henry Grattan, in 1813, to 
qualify Roman Catholics for election as members of Parliament, an 
amendment to omit the vital words, ‘ to sit and vote in either House of 
Parliament,’ was moved by Mr. Speaker Abbot (strongly opposed, like 
Addington, to the removal of the Catholic disabilities), and having been 
carried by the narrow majority of four votes was, of course, fatal to 
the measure. 

Manners-Sutton also exercised his right to speak in Committee 
three times on such highly controversial questions as Catholic Emanci- 
pation and the claims of Dissenters to be admitted to the Universities, 
to both of which he, like his predecessors in the Chair, answered an 
uncompromising ‘ No.’ But so high has the Chair of the House of 
Commons in recent times been lifted above the conflicts of party 
politics that partisanship so assertive and aggressive would not now 
be tolerated in the Speaker. On the last two occasions that a Speaker 
interested himself in proceedings in Committee the questions at issue 
had no relation whatever to party politics. In 1856 Shaw-Lefevre spoke 
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in defence of the Board of Trustees of the British Museum, of which he 
was a member; and in 1870 Evelyn Denison voted for a proposal 
to exempt horses employed on farms from license duty. As this right 
has not been exercised for thirty-five years, it is probable that never 
again will a Speaker speak or vote in Committee. Indeed, Mr. 
Speaker Gully directed that his name should not appear in the 
printed lists with which the clerks in the division lobbies are fur- 
nished for the purpose of recording the names of members and how 
they voted. The only vote which a Speaker now gives is a casting- 
vote, should the numbers on each side in a division be equal. 


What are the qualities, then, which make a successful president of 
the representative Chamber? ‘Go and assemble yourselves together, 
and elect one, a discreet, wise, and learned man, to be your Speaker.’ 
Such were the words which the Lord Chancellor in the reign of Eliza- 
beth addressed to a new House of Commons. The order in which the 
qualities deemed essential for the Speaker are arranged is not without 
its significance. Discretion comes first. It might also be given the 
second place and the third. Marked ability is by no means indispens- 
able in a Speaker, for intellectually his work is not difficult. But 
undoubtedly in the twentieth century, as in the sixteenth, the faculty 
which is of the highest importance in the art of the Speakership is 
circumspection, sagacity, prudence. 

John Evelyn Denison had sat in the House for more than thirty 
years when, in 1857, he was chosen Speaker. Yet naturally he was 
awed by the responsibilities of the Chair. In such a position, 
about which the light of publicity beats as fiercely as around the 
Throne, timorousness or irresolution would be fatal. To Denison the 
prospect was not made less formidable by the reply which he got 
from his predecessor on inquiring whether there was anyone to whom 
he could go for advice and assistance on trying occasions. ‘No one,’ 
said Shaw-Lefevre ; ‘ you must learn to rely entirely upon yourself.’ 
*‘ And,’ proceeds Denison in his Diary, ‘ I found this to be very true. 
Sometimes a friend would hasten to the Chair and offer advice. I 
must say, it was for the most part lucky I did not follow the advice. 
I spent the first few years of my Speakership like the captain of a 
steamer on the Thames, standing on the paddle-box, ever on the 
look-out for shocks and collisions.’ But these ‘shocks and collisions’ are 
rarely uncommon or unfamiliar. The House of Commons has not 
had a life and growth of several centuries without providing an abund- 
ance of precepts and examples for the guidance of its Speaker. Gene- 
rally speaking, whatever occurs in the House of Commons has happened 
there before. Almost every contingency that can possibly arise has 
had its antecedent parallel, and is, accordingly, covered bya precedent, 
and a Speaker cannot go far astray in a decision if he be thoroughly 
acquainted with the forms and procedure of the House and the 
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rulings of his predecessors, which hedge his course and save him from 
difficulty and uncertainty. Nor is it the fact that there is no one to 
whom he can go for advice to meet an approaching emergency. It is 
the custom for members to give the Speaker private notice of questions 
on points of order; unless, of course, such as arise unexpectedly in 
debate ; and for aid in the decision of these cases the Speaker has the 
clerks who sit at the table below him to refer to, if necessary, with 
regard to custom and procedure, and a counsel to direct him on 
points of law. ‘I used to study the business of the day carefully every 
morning,’ says Denison, ‘and consider what questions could arise 
upon it. Upon these questions I prepared myself by referring to the 
rules or, if needful, to precedents.’ It is also the practice, though 
Denison makes no mention of it, for the clerks at the table to 
have an audience with the Speaker every day before the House meets, 
to draw his attention to any points of order likely to arise which the 
Speaker might be called upon to settle, and to confer generally on the 
business of the day. Therefore, it is an exceedingly rare experience 
for the Speaker to be brought suddenly face to face with an absolutely 
unprecedented situation. In such a difficulty he has the immense 
advantage of being able, as the supreme authority in the House, to 
impose his will unquestioned on all concerned, even should he have 
gone beyond his exact functions as the ruler of debate, the preserver 
of order, the guardian of the rights of members. 

But it must not be supposed that smooth and easy is the way of 
the president of the House of Commons. The whole art of the Speaker- 
ship does not consist in presenting a dignified, ceremonial figure, in wig 
and gown, on a carved and canopied chair, and having a mastery of the 
technicalities of procedure. The situation that tests most severely the 
mettle of the Speaker is one that not infrequently arises in the House of 
Commons, when he is expected to stand forth on the dais of the Chair 
the one calm, serious, stern, and impartial personality, looming above 
the exciting party conflict of noise and recrimination which surges on 
the benches below. Itisnot cleverness that is then the indispensable 
quality in a Speaker. More to the purpose, for the controlling and the 
moderating of the passions of a popular assembly, are the superficial 
gifts of an impressive presence, an air of authority, a ready tongue, 
and a resonant voice. Still, the control of the House in such an 
emergency will depend not so much upon the appearance, the tempera- 
ment, the elocution of Mr. Speaker, as upon the measure of the 
confidence and respect of members which he has previously won by 
more sterling qualities ; and the qualities upon which the trust of the 
House of Commons in its Speaker reposes most securely and abidingly 
are strength of character, fairness of mind, urbanity of temper, or a 
combination of tactful firmness with strict impartiality. 


No doubt it is difficult for the Speaker to appear impartial at 
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all moments and to all sections of the House. Some passing feeling of 
soreness will inevitably be aroused amongst members censured, or 
placed at a disadvantage in party engagements, by decisions of the 
Chair. But if the Speaker has not impressed the House generally 
with his discretion and judgment, with confidence in the impartiality 
of his rulings, with the conviction that he regards himself as the 
guardian of the House, and not the instrument of the party leaders 
in occupation of the Treasury Bench, that feeling of soreness will 
not be, as it ought to be, brief and transient, and the Speaker will 
find on a crucial occasion that the Assembly has slipped from his 
contro). 

Moreover, the Speaker must not be too stern in action or de- 
meanour. I have witnessed many violent scenes in the House of 
Commons, and I have invariably noticed that, in a clash of will and 
tempers, tactful expostulation and entreaty by the Chair is most potent 
in the restoration of order. Should it be necessary to invoke punitive 
measures, there must be a happy blending of urbanity in the manner 
with rigorousness in the deed. Members are not disposed to 
forget that, after all, the Speaker is but the servant of the House. 
There was once a very proud and haughty Speaker, Sir Edward 
Seymour by name, in the reign of Charles the Second. ‘ You are 
too big for the Chair, and for us,’ said a member smarting under 
a reprimand or a ruling. ‘For you, that think yourself one of the 
governors of the world, to be our servant is incongruous.’ The 
Speaker must not be too fastidious, or impatient with the 
commonplace or the eccentric. He should have a genial tolerance 
of the extravagant in personality and character, which is bound 
to appear in an assembly of 670 men, chosen from all classes and 
all parts of the kingdom, and which, indeed, makes the House of 
Commons a place of infinite interest. Moreover, the House will 
not tolerate the despot or the master in an officer of its own 
creation. Indeed, it is a mistake to suppose that the Speaker wields 
unfettered authority, that his individual will is law in the House of 
Commons. It is true that he has vast controlling powers, and that his 
rulings on points of order and procedure are final. But the will which 
he imposes upon the House is not his own: it is the law of the House 
itself, for everything he does must be in accordance with rule and 
precedent. The initiative in most things lies in the House. The 
Speaker acts only when he is called upon to do so by a member of 
the House. . He cannot leave the Chair, even at the close of the 
sitting, without a motion by a Minister. In dealing with a contu- 
macious member who flouts his authority all he can do is to ‘ name’ 
him. He simply says: ‘I name Mr. Blank as disregarding the 
authority of the Chair.” The punishment—suspension for a period 
from the service of the House—must be moved by the leading Minister, 
and must be endorsed by a majority. 
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Not only are the rules of order, on the whole, adequate for the 
purposes for which they were framed, but the Chair, happily, is regarded 
with a respect so profound as to be akin almost to reverence and 
worship. Mr. Speaker himself, as he walks solemnly up the floor at 
the opening of every sitting, makes three low obeisances to the Chair. 
This custom originated when the House of Commons first met in 
St. Stephen’s Chapel—its place of assembly until the fire of 1834— 
and was intended as a mark of respect for the altar, which at the time 
stood behind the Chair. But now the object of these couchings or 
lowly bendings is undoubtedly the carved oak seat of Mr. Speaker— 
prominent object that it is on its dais—and the ceremony inspires 
members susceptible to the historic traditions of the House, imme- 
morial and splendid, with a sort of awe of the Chair. More than that, 
the Chair is exalted by the written rules of the House as well as by 
tradition and etiquette. One of the rules enjoins that a member 
‘must enter and leave the House with decorum,’ which has been 
interpreted to mean, not only that he must uncover, but that he should 
‘make an obeisance to the Chair’ when passing to or from his place. 
‘ The first time,’ says Gladstone, in a note written towards the end of 
his life, ‘that business required me to go to the arm of the Chair to say 
something to the Speaker, Manners-Sutton—the first of seven whose 
subject I have been, who was something of a Keate ’—his master at 
Eton, by whom he had been flogged—‘I remember the revival in me 
bodily of the frame of mind in which the schoolboy stands before his 
master.’ One result of all this awe and reverence is that every occupant 
of the Chair comes in time to be regarded as Speaker by right divine, 
and to command the admiration and, indeed, the loyalty of the House. 
At his resignation—as anyone will see who reads _ the high-sounding 
eulogies which in accordance with custom are then delivered—the 
House kneels at his feet and offers him incense, and seems to wonder 
that so mighty a personage should have condescended to preside over 
its deliberations. 

This is, of course, as it should be. Nothing contributes so much 
to the authority of the Chair as the conviction among members that 
in the Speaker they have a being of awful wrath and thundering 
majesty. Disraeli declared of Denison that even ‘the rustle of his 
robes,’ as he rose to rebuke a breach of order, was sufficient to awe the 
unruly member into submission. One great and supreme result of 
this feeling is the implicit obedience to the rulings of the Chair. It is 
but natural that members who are the victims should occasionally 
chafe against them, and for the moment feel aggrieved. But such 
is the high dignity of the Chair, and the confidence in the impar- 
tiality of the Speaker, that the ultimate verdict of calm consideration 
is that these decisions are invariably just and impartial. 

But suppose a Speaker, who, of course, puts his own interpretation 
on precedents and Standing Orders, ultimately finds that he has made 
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a wrong ruling, what ought he to do in the way of rectifying it ? 
Thomas Moore records in his Diary an extraordinary discussion on 
this point with Mr. Speaker Manners-Sutton after dinner one evening 
in 1829 at the Speaker’s house. ‘ Dwelt much on the advantages of 
humbug,’ writes Moore in reference to Manners-Sutton ; ‘of a man 
knowing how to take care of his reputation, and to keep from being 
found out, so as always to pass for cleverer than he is.’ Moore says 
he argued that such a policy denoted a wise man, not an impostor. 
If by that line of policy a man induced his fellow-men to give him 
credit for being cleverer than he really was, the fault could not be 
his, so long as he did not himself advance any claims to this credit. 
The moment he pretended to be what he was not, then began 
humbug, but not sooner. The poet then goes on : 

He still pushed his point, playfully, but pertinaciously, and in illustration of 
what he meant put the following case: ‘Suppose a Speaker rather new to his 
office, and a question brought into discussion before him which parties are 
equally divided upon, and which he sees will run to very inconvenient lengths 
if not instantly decided. Well, though entirely ignorant on the subject, he 
assumes an air of authority and gives his decision, which sets the matter at 
rest. On going home he finds that he has decided quite wrongly ; and then, 


without making any further fuss about the business, he quietly goes and alters 
the entry on the Journals.’ ; 


Moore again insisted that wisdom, and not humbug, was the charac- 
teristic of such an action. ‘To his supposed case all I had to answer,’ 
the poet writes, ‘ was that I still thought the man a wise one, and no 
humbug ; by his resolution in a moment of difficulty he prevented 
a present mischief, and by his withdrawal of a wrong precedent 
averted a future one.’ 

There are only two instances of the action of a Speaker being 
made the subject of a motion of censure, followed by a division. In 
neither case, however, was the motion carried. On the llth of July, 
1879, Charles Stewart Parnell moved a vote of censure on Mr. Speaker 
Brand on the ground that he had exceeded his duty in directing the 
clerks at the table to take notes of the speeches of the Nationalist 
members, then inaugurating their policy of obstructing the proceedings 
of the House. The motion was lost by 421 votes to 29, or a majority 
of 392, one of the largest recorded in the history of Parliament. The 
Irish members were also the movers of the other vote of censure on 
the Speaker. On the 20th of March, 1902, Mr. Chamberlain, the 
Colonial Secretary, speaking in reference to the then concluding 
stages of the South African War, quoted a saying of Vilonel, the Boer 
general, that the enemies of South Africa were those who were con- 
tinuing a hopeless struggle. ‘ He is a traitor,’ interjected Mr. John 
Dillon ; and Mr. Chamberlain retorted, ‘ The hon. gentleman is a good 
judge of traitors.’ The Member for East Mayo appealed to the Chair 
whether the expression of the Colonial Secretary was not unparlia- 
mentary. ‘I deprecate interruptions and retorts,’ replied Mr. Speaker 
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Gully, ‘and if the hon. gentleman had not himself interrupted the 
right hon. gentleman, he would not have been subjected to a retort.’ 
‘Then I desire to say that the right hon. gentleman is a damned liar,’ 
exclaimed Mr. Dillon. The Member for East Mayo was thereupon 
‘named’ by the Speaker, and, on the motion of Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
was suspended from the service of the House. On the following 
May 7th, Mr. J. J. Mooney, a member of the Irish Parliamentary 
party, moved that the Speaker ought to have ruled that the words 
applied by the Colonial Secretary to Mr. Dillon were unparliamentary, 
and accordingly have directed Mr. Chamberlain to withdraw them. 
On a division the action of the Chair was supported by 398 votes to 63, 
or a majority of 335. 

But if the duties of the Speakership are arduous, its dignity is 
high and its emoluments handsome. In former times the Speaker 
was paid a salary of 5/. a day, and a fee of 5/. on every private Bill. 
This fluctuating income was replaced by a fixed salary of 6,000I. 
a year on the election of Henry Addington to the Chair in 1789. It 
was also decided at the same time that a sum of 1,000/. equipment 
money was to be given to the Speaker on his first appointment. 
Charles Abbot states in his Diary that he paid his predecessor in 
the Chair, Freeman-Mitford, 1,060. for the state coach—built in 
1701, and still in existence—1,000/. for wine, and 500/. for house 


furniture. The official residence of the Speaker then adjoined, as 
now, the House of Commons. We get an interesting glimpse of the 
old residence, with its gardens by the Thames, in Thomas Moore’s 
Diary under date the 19th of May, 1829, the day when Daniel 
O’Connell made his notable appearance at the Bar of the House to 
claim the seat for Clare which was denied him as a Roman Catholic : 


Went to the House of Commons early, having begged Mr. Speaker 
yesterday to put me on the list for under the gallery. An immense crowd in 
the lobby, Irish agitutors, &c.; got impatient and went round to Mr. Speaker, 
who sent the train-bearer to accompany me to the lobby, and, after some little 
difficulty, I got in. The House enormously full. O’Connell’s speech good 
and judicious. Sent for by Mrs. Manners-Sutton at seven o’clock to have some 
dinner; none but herself and daughters, Mr. Lockwood, and Mr. Sutton. 
Amused to see her in all her state, the same hearty, lively Irishwoman still. 
Walked with her in the garden; the moonlight on the river, the boats gliding 
along it, the towers of Lambeth rising on the opposite bank, the lights of 
Westminster Bridge gleaming on the left ; and then, when one turned round to 
the House, that beautiful Gothic structure, illuminated from within, and at 


that moment containing within it the council of the nation—all was most 
picturesque and striking. 


After the fire of 1834, which destroyed the Speaker’s house, with 
the Houses of Parliament, a residence was provided for the Speaker 


in Eaton Square. The present house, a conspicuous wing of the 
Palace of Westminster, with its carved stonework and Gothic windows, 
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extending from the Clock Tower to the river, close to Westminster 
Bridge, was first occupied by John Evelyn Denison in 1857. It is 
furnished by the State, and the Speaker enjoys it free of rent, rates, 
taxes, coal and light. In the reign of William the Fourth the salary 
of the Chair was reduced from 6,0001. to 5,0001., to be paid, free of 
all taxes, out of the Consolidated Fund; but for the first time an 
official secretary, with a salary of 500/., was attached to the office. 
The ancient allowance of 1,000]. as equipment money upon first 
appointment still continues. There are also some quaint yet pleasant 
little perquisites attaching to the office. The Master of the Buck- 
hounds sends the Speaker every year a buck and a doe from the royal 
preserves at Windsor; and from the Clothworkers’ Company of 
London comes, as a Christmas present, a generous width of the best 
broadcloth. 

The Speaker gives several official entertainments during the 
Parliamentary Session. There are dinners to the Ministers, to the 
leaders of the Opposition, and to private members. According to 
long-established custom, a member who accepts an invitation to dine 
with Mr. Speaker is required to appear either in uniform or Court 
dress. In the House of Commons, Joseph Hume made frequent 
attacks on a custom which, as he objected to wear Court dress, 
shut him out from the pleasure of sitting at table with Mr. 
Speaker. Cobden, during his twenty-four years in the House of 
Commons, from 1841 to 1865, felt himself constrained for the same 
reason to refuse the Speaker’s invitations to dinner. John Bright 
was another distinguished member of the House who protested against 
this restriction as to the suitable dress in which to appear at the 
Speaker’s table. But the rule is still rigidly enforced. The only 
departure from it was made by Mr. Speaker Peel, during the short 
Liberal Parliament of 1895, when he formed a separate dinner party 
of the Labour members of the House, and told them they might 
come without any restriction as to dress ; but that precedent, at least, 
has not once been followed at Westminster. The Speaker is attired 
at these functions in a black velvet Court suit, knee-breeches with 
silk stockings, a steel-handled sword by his side, and lace ruffles 
round his neck and wrists. The table and huge sideboards in the 
oak-panelled rooms are spread with magnificent old plate, and the 
walls hung with portraits of many famous ‘ First Commoners,’ Mr. 
Speaker was created ‘ First Commoner of the Realm’ by an Act of 
the reign of William and Mary, and as such he has precedence of all 
the Commonalty, that mighty crowd outside the peerage. 


The Speaker’s Chair has become one of the highest prizes of political 
ambition. For honour and dignity, in the public eye the office ranks 
next, perhaps, to that of the Prime Minister. Spencer Compton, who 
was Speaker during the entire reign of George the First, vacated the 
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Chair to become the Prime Minister of George the Second. Henry 
Addington, after being Speaker for twelve years, was called from the 
Chair by George the Third, in 1801, to form an Administration in 
succession to William Pitt, who resigned owing to the King’s rooted 
objection to Catholic Emancipation. Probably the only position for 
which the Speakership would be relinquished to-day is that of Prime 
Minister. Sir John Freeman-Mitford, who followed Addington in the 
Chair, resigned after a year’s service in order to become Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland ; but he did so only at the earnest solicitation of the 
King and the solatium of a salary of 10,0001. per year and a peerage 
as Lord Redesdale. The Lord Chancellorship of Ireland is a high 
and honourable position, but it is unlikely that nowadays anyone 
would sacrifice for it the Speakership of the House of Commons. 
Charles Abbot resigned the Chief Secretaryship for Ireland—a post 
of greater political importance than that of the Lord Chancellor- 
ship—in order to succeed Freeman-Mitford as Speaker in 1802. Abbot 
refused the offer of a Secretaryship of State from Perceval, the Prime 
Minister, in 1809 during his occupancy of the Chair; and Mr. Speaker 
Manners-Sutton could have been Home Secretary in the Adminis- 
tration formed in 1827 by Canning. 

So eagerly is the position sought for that Ministers have been 
willing to give up their portfolios for the Speaker’s Chair. Spring 
Rice, Chancellor of the Exchequer of the Melbourne Administration, 
had his heart set on that coveted office. He was in the running for 
the Speakership in 1835, when James Abercromby was elected. In 
1838 Abercromby intimated to Melbourne his intention to resign— 
throwing a curious sidelight on the relations at the time between 
Mr. Speaker and the Treasury Bench—because from the attitude of 
Lord John Russell, the Leader of the House, he felt he no longer 
possessed that degree of Ministerial confidence which, in his opinion, 
was essential to the due conduct of public business and the main- 
tenance of the authority of the Chair. The Prime Minister induced 
Abercromby to postpone his resignation, and at the same time 
satisfied the renewed pretensions of his Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with the promise that he should be the Government candidate for the 
Chair whenever it became vacant. But when Abercromby retired 
in the following year it was found that Spring Rice was not acceptable 
to the Radicals, and Shaw-Lefevre was selected in order to maintain 
the unity of the party and preserve the Liberal succession to the 
Chair. Again, on the resignation of Arthur Wellesley Peel in 1895, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was willing to lay down his port- 
folio as Secretary for War in the then Liberal Government for the 
object of his ambition—the Speakership ; and it is said that it was 
reluctantly he yielded to the urgent representations of his colleagues 
that the party could ill spare his services. 

Still, this most exalted position has, as a rule, fallen to unofficial 
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members, or to members who have held subordinate Ministerial 
appointments. Denison, in the opening passages of his Diary, states 
that on the 8th of April, 1857, he was seated in his library at 
Ossington when the letters were brought in, and among them was 
the following :—‘ 94 Piccadilly, the 7th of April, 1857. My dear 
Denison,—We wish to be allowed to propose you for the Speaker- 
ship of the House of Commons. Will you agree ?—Yours sincerely, 
PALMERSTON. Denison says the proposal took him by surprise. 
‘Though, he writes, ‘I had attended of late years to several 
branches of the private business, and had taken more part in the 
public business of the House of Commons, I had never made the 
duties of the Chair my special study.’ William Court Gully had been 
ten years in Parliament before his elevation to the Speaker’s Chair, 
but he was one of that large, modest band of ‘ silent members’ who, 
confining themselves to voting on the issues in the division lobbies, 
are unknown in debate, and, consequently, are never mentioned in 
the papers. Moreover, being a busy lawyer, Mr. Gully was indif- 
ferent to the routine work of the House, and had no experience 
in serving on Committees upstairs, which is supposed to be the best 
of all trainings for the Speakership. Indeed, the Chair may be 
regarded as the one great prize that is.open to the occupants of the 
back as well as the front benches who possess the necessary 
physical as well as mental qualities. Personal appearance is un- 
doubtedly a powerful factor in the selection of candidates. This 
includes the possession of clear vision. A Speaker with spectacles 
would look incongruous in an assembly where the competition to catch 
his eye is so keen. 


The term of office of Mr. Speaker is usually short. Arthur Onslow, 
who was elected in 1726, continued in possession of the Chair for 
thirty-five years, through five successive Parliaments, apparently 
without ruffling a hair of his wig. So long an occupancy is now well- 
nigh impossible. For one thing, the duties of Mr. Speaker are physi- 
cally more responsible and irksome. The Sessions are longer, the 
sittings of the House more protracted, and the fatigue of the prolonged 
and often tedious hours in the Chair must be most severe mentally and 
physically. Besides, there has grown up of late a preference for a cer- 
tain maturity of age in the Speaker. Arthur Onslow was only thirty-six 
when he was called to the office. Henry Addington, who occupied 
the Speaker’s Chair at the opening of the nineteenth century, was 
thirty-two only on his appointment. William Court Gully, who was 
in possession of the Chair at the opening of the twentieth century, 
had passed his sixtieth year on his election. The occupancy of the 
office must be comparatively brief if men are appointed to it only 
when their heads are grey or bald. Of the last three Speakers, Henry 
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Bouverie Brand sat for twelve years, Arthur Wellesley Peel eleven 
years, and William Court Gully ten years. 

The Speaker receives a pension of 4,000]. a year. John Evelyn 
Denison, it is interesting to note, refused this retiring allowance. 
‘Though without any pretensions to wealth,’ he wrote to Gladstone, 
the Prime Minister, ‘I have a private fortune which will suffice, and 
for the few years of life that remain to me I should be happier in 
feeling that I am not a burden to my fellow-countrymen.’ He retired 
in February 1872, and died, without heir, in March 1873. A peerage 
is also conferred on the Speaker when he resigns the Chair. This 
was not the custom in the eighteenth century. When Mr. Speaker 
Arthur Onslow resigned the Chair in 1761, after his long service of 
thirty-five years, George the Third, in reply to the address of the 
Commons to confer on Onslow ‘some signal mark of honour,’ gave 
him a pension of 3,000]. a year for the lives of himself and his son 
but no peerage. Thie custom began in the nineteenth century with 
Charles Abbot, who on retiring in 1817 was made Baron Colchester. 
Since then every Speaker has been ‘ called to the House of Lords ’— 
Manners-Sutton as Lord Canterbury, Abercromby as Lord Dun- 
fermline, Shaw-Lefevre as Lord Eversley, Denison as Lord Ossington, 
Brand as Lord Hampden, and Peel as Lord Peel. But he is Speaker 
no longer ; another presides in his place ; and what a shadowy personage 
he seems, as a Lord, compared with the conspicuousness and the 


resounding fame that were his in the glorious years when he filled 
with pomp and dignity the Chair of the House of Commons! Still, 
there remains to him the happy thought expressed by Dryden, which 
corsoles for the transitoriness of human honours— 


Not Heaven itself upon the past has power, 
That which has been, has been, and I have had my hour. 


MicuaEL MacDonaau. 





REDISTRIBUTION 


HaF a century ago, or thereabouts, the House of Commons was 
agitated, not for the first time or the last, by a fiscal question. Mr. 
Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, had proposed to take off 
the duty on paper. Mr. Disraeli was for giving precedence to the 
duty on tea. The Liberal majority was small, and a critical division 
was impending. As the Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, walked 
down to the House, a stray humourist accosted him with the remark, 
‘Tea, and turn out to-night, my Lord.’ ‘Oh, no,’ said the Premier 
sweetly, ‘paper and stationery.” And so it proved. Redistribution 
is not a lively process, and in the scale of amusements it ranks low. 
But it has one great advantage ; it takes time, so that while Ministers 
are redistributing the seats of others, they necessarily retain their 
own. To the redistribution of offices frequent experience has accus- 
tomed them. But this may involve by-elections, and, therefore, has its 
drawbacks for a Minister who is not absolutely certain that he has the 
people behind him. A Redistribution Resolution (I apologise for the 
horrible cacophony) leads to nothing worse than a Continuance in 
Office Bill, which would occupy the one more possible session of this 
Khaki Parliament. 

Liberals, who love precedents, especially when they are in opposi- 
tion, are unable to find one for a Redistribution Bill without a Reform 
Bill. Except the original Reform Bill of 1832, which, so far as it 
went, was a thorough piece of work, the only redistribution worthy of 
the name was accomplished in 1885, just twenty years ago. There 
are two main features of that scheme which must strike everybody at 
once. It was passed by consent, and it did not touch the representa- 
tion of Ireland. Its origin was due to a conflict between the two 
Houses. The Lords refused to pass the County Franchise Bill until 
they knew how seats were to be redistributed. The Government 
refused to introduce a Seats Bill until the Franchise Bill had been 
passed. As a way out of the deadlock, Mr. Gladstone and Sir Charles 
Dilke submitted their proposals to Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford 
Northcote. The Seats Bill was therefore a joint measure, and Parlia- 
ment could not seriously alter it without upsetting the compromise. 


In these circumstances it went through with ease, and even a change 
885 — 
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of Government did not disturb its progress. Lord Salisbury was, if 
possible, less anxious than Mr. Gladstone to diminish the number of 
Mr. Parnell’s future following, and Ireland, though proportionately 
over-represented, was left in the same Parliamentary position which 
she had occupied since the Union of 1800. By the present scheme 
she loses twenty-two seats, which are given to Great Britain in the 
ratio of seventeen to England, four to Scotland, and one to Wales. 
There is, of course, no prospect of consent for this or any other arrange- 
ment. The Leader of the Opposition, speaking on behalf of the 
Liberal party, has denied the moral competence of the Government to 
propose any such legislation at all. The Liberal case is that the 
Government should at once dissolve because the by-elections show 
that they no longer represent the country. This is, of course, an 
argument very much in favour with Oppositions, and apt to be treated 
contemptuously by those in power. All Governments lose seats, 
and accurate numerical inferences cannot be drawn even from a 
series of isolated contests. The constitutional theory is that the 
House of Commons represents the people, and that so long as a Govern- 
ment commands a majority there, it is entitled to remain in office, at 
least for six years. I cannot feel the smallest sympathy with those 
Liberals who complain that they were deceived in 1900 by Mr. Balfour’s 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s assurances that those who voted for the Govern- 
ment were only voting against the Boers. The law is sometimes said 
to be designed for the protection of fools. But there are limits to the 
folly which can be protected, and the constitution only helps those 
who help themselves. It was the crudest form of the confidence 
trick ever played, and many a hearty laugh must the distinguished 
accomplices have enjoyed over the folly of their dupes. Still, I 
suppose there are limits set by common sense to the pedantry of 
literal constitutionalism. When a campaign against Free Trade is 
secretly assisted, and openly condoned, by the King’s Ministers ; 
when those Ministers obstinately refuse to let the nation decide whether 
Free Trade shall be abandoned or not; when seat after seat is lost 
by Protectionist candidates, it strains the letter of the law for the 
Government to proceed with a measure of cardinal importance which 
must occupy months of Parliamentary time. Mr. Balfour is often 
charged with being ‘ too jolly clever by half.’ His opponents in the 
House of Commons have escaped a similar imputation, and their 
conduct in moving or not moving, withdrawing and replacing, votes 
of censure is marked by more rectitude than wisdom. That if a pair 
of Mr. Gladstone’s old trousers could have been laid upon the Front 
Opposition Bench the Government would have been out two years 
ago, is an opinion which I have heard expressed by persons far better 
acquainted with Parliamentary procedure than myself. 

The argument against diminishing Irish representation is double- 
edged. In 1893 Unionists maintained that the Act of Union was a 
treaty which Parliament had no moral right to alter without the 
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assent of England. Home Rulers replied, borrowing a phrase from 
Mr. Bright, that it was like any other Act which Parliament had passed 
and Parliament could repeal. Now, I imagine, the position is reversed. 
Conservatives will say, and Liberals will deny, that the Act of Union 
can be modified without the consent of Ireland. It never has been 
yet, for the majority of Irish members voted in favour of disesta- 
blishing the Irish Church. In the Queen’s Speech of 1886 the Act of 
Union was described as a ‘ fundamental law.’ The only fundamental 
law in the British Constitution is the omnipotence of Parliament, and 
it seems to me now, as it seemed in 1893, idle to pretend that any 
limits can be set upon its powers without a revolution, except by 
itself. The question of expediency is another matter. In 1885 both 
English parties wished to conciliate the Insh vote. In 1905 they 
both desire to be rid of the Irish incubus. But the loss of twenty, 
or even thirty, Irish seats would not very materially lessen the value 
of Irish support, or the danger of Irish interference. On abstract 
grounds of principle it is hard to see why England should be under- 
represented, which is what the over-representation of Ireland means. 
Next to Ireland, the most salient feature of the Resolution is its 
timidity. Thenumber of small boroughs disfranchised is absurdly inade- 
quate. In 1885 theminimum of population was fixed at fifteen thousand, 
which was much too low. It is now raised to 18,500, which is utterly 
futile, except that it will punish the city of Durham for returning 
Mr. Arthur Elliot. A Redistribution Bill which did not disfranchise 
Rochester, Salisbury, Taunton, Windsor, Canterbury, or Shrewsbury, 
and which gave Shrewsbury the same weight in the House of Commons 
as East Ham, would be ridiculous, and to call it gerrymandering 
would be an unmerited insult to the memory of the late Governor 
Gerry. The disfranchisement of a borough in a Redistribution Bill 
does not, I need hardly say, deprive anyone of a vote. It only follows 
the principle of ‘ one vote, one value,’ and the electors of the scheduled 
town are put on the list for their county division. The objection to this 
sort of disfranchisement is purely Parliamentary, for every seat taken 
from a Ministerial Member is a vote given to the Opposition, and Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, the framer of the scheme, may well congratulate 
himself upon the fewness of the opportunities he has given for ratting. 
When Lord John Russell, in 1831, read out a list of the boroughs 
placed in Schedule A for total disfranchisement, the Tories laughed 
derisively, feeling that such a destructive Bill could never pass. 
They were wrong, for in those days even boroughmongers, like Lord 
Radnor, were such enthusiastic Whigs that they would return members 
to vote for the disfranchisement of their own boroughs. But the 
President of the Local Government Board has prudently refrained 
from trusting the fortunes of the Cabinet to the chances of political 
virtue. There is not much complaint to be made of the new London 
boroughs, or of the additional members which old boroughs receive. 
A stronger Government might have seized the opportunity to reduce 
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the numbers of the House, which are much too large for practical 
efficiency. A weak Government clutching at straws could hardly be 
expected to take so bold a course, and the Opposition are not likely to 
press it. Their obvious points of attack are Ireland and the small 
boroughs. 

Apart, however, from the merits of the scheme there is a good 
deal to be said about the manner in which it has been brought forward. 
The subject has been discussed for years, and only cynics were capable 
of suggesting that it had been dropped by general agreement when 
Mr. Kimber became Sir Henry. Even if Sir Henry Kimber were a 
peer, which he is not yet, there would be anomalies in our electoral! 
system, and, indeed, that eminent constitutionalist, unless I am 
grievously mistaken, would have dealt in a much less merciful spirit 
with the smaller boroughs. A paragraph in the King’s Speech pro- 
mised what was generally understood to be a Bill. That was in 
February, and not till the 10th of July did the Prime Minister give 
notice of his Resolution. Why was a Resolution needed? There 
must be a Bill, and everything said on the Resolution could have been 
said again on that. It is said that there must be a Boundary Com- 
mission, and that Parliamentary (ommissions require Parliamentary 
sanction. There were Boundary Commissioners in 1885, but no 
Resolutions, and they could have been appointed as soon as the Bill 
had been read a second time, or before. Mr. Disraeli proposed his 
Reform Bill of 1867 by Resolutions. But he very soon had to with- 
draw them, although the Session was young, and they would have 
been immediately followed by legislation. Now there can be no Bill 
before next year, and the real object seems to have been a declaration 
by the House of Commons that it should not be dissolved before 
November 1906. For after the Bill has passed there must be new 
registers, and even if they were brought into force earlier than usual, 
they could hardly be ready before the end of October. Liberals will 
naturally argue that a Government which has exhausted its com- 
mission, and of which the electors appear anxious to get rid, has no 
moral right to tamper with the constituencies under guise of removing 
representative anomalies, and furthermore that the proposed Bill 
merely tinkers with the subject, leaving flagrant irregularities un- 
checked. To this double contention there will be a double response. 
In the first place, Ministers will say that a Seats Bill involves an 
mmediate dissolution, and, therefore, cannot be brought in at the 
beginning of a Parliament. In the second place they will point to 
the precedent of 1885 as a justification for dealing tenderly with 
small constituencies. On the face of it, if we set the case of Ireland 
aside, the scheme is fair enough between Conservatives and Liberals. 
Nobody can complain of applying the rules of arithmetic to the 
principle of population. Redistribution is due, and the Liberal 
party may well be thankful if they are relieved from the necessity of 
dealing with it. 
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The difficulties are, of course, great, though Mr. Gerald Balfour 
has reduced them to the lowest point. Even if every member for a 
threatened borough or division voted against the Government the 
Ministerial majority would not be dangerously impaired. On the 
other hand, to pass the numerous and complicated clauses of a Redis- 
tribution Bill without the consent of both sides is a task never yet on 
a large scale performed, and to gag such a Bill would be almost a 
revolutionary proceeding. Hitherto redistribution has always been 
accompanied by reform, and Liberals do not admit that no further 
reform is required. I almost hesitate to write the words, ‘one man, 
one vote,’ so hackneyed did they in old days become. But what 
can be said in favour of a system which leaves towns to be represented 
by residents, and floods counties with strangers never seen there 
except in the polling-booths at election times? It is notorious that 
these out-voters, who all vote elsewhere, turned the scale in the 
Kingswinford Division of Staffordshire, and saved the seat for the 
Government. Conservatives do not defend the ownership franchise on 
its merits. They have always admitted the rule of ‘one man, one 
vote,’ merely stipulating that it should be accompanied by ‘ one vote, 
one value,’ which means equal electoral districts. Now that is just what 
the Redistribution Bill aims, however imperfectly, at providing, and 
though the aim will certainly not be fulfilled, the Government cannot 
plead the deficiencies of their own measure as an excuse for not 
carrying their own principle into effect. Then there is registration. 
Thousands of working men are deprived of votes because they never 
stay long enough in one place to get on the register. A nominal period 
of a year becomes, in practice, more like two, and is quite preposterously 
long. The last Liberal Government proposed in 1894 to substitute 
three months for twelve. Mr. Balfour, while maintaining that this 
was too short, agreed, as did all his followers, that six months would 
be reasonable. That was eleven years ago, and the twelve months 
are still on the statute book. The lodger franchise, established in 
1867, and not since altered, fixes the value of a lodging for electora! 
purposes at 10/. a year unfurnished. In London this may be fairly 
satisfactory. In other towns it is very different, and in the not wholly 
insignificant city of Edinburgh unmarried workmen are with few 
exceptions disfranchised. Reform is quite as urgent as redistribution. 

These matters would, I presume, be regarded as outside the scope 
of the Bill. But the special representation of universities is undoubtedly 
germane to the matter, and will unquestionably be raised. This intel- 
lectual franchise is a sham. Even if an academic degree doubled a 
man’s discrimination in choosing a member of Parliament, which few 
people in or out of Bedlam would assert, the most brilliant honours at 
Oxford or Cambridge do not necessarily give a vote. The test there is 
pecuniary, not intellectual. A Mastership of Arts, which is bought 
and sold, together with an annual subscription, or the payment of a 
lump sum, is indispensable for an Oxford or Cambridge voter, while 
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passmen and classmen are treated alike. The members for the 
universities in the House of Commons are more worthy of their posi- 
tion than they used to be. If there is to be special academic repre- 
sentation at all, there could hardly be better examples of it than Sir 
Richard Jebb and Sir William Anson. But the Government are 
challenging the opponents of privilege, and will have to justify a 
peculiar form of suffrage which no one would think of inventing if it 
did not exist. 

The tenderness shown to small boroughs in 1885 may or may not 
have been justifiable. But, at least, it was not accompanied by a 
raid upon the Irish counties. The peculiar vice of this present scheme 
is that it treats Ireland in a directly hostile manner. The arith- 
metical propositions upon which it rests have been deliberately so 
framed as to disfranchise the highest possible number of constituencies 
in Ireland, and the lowest possible number in Great Britain. It is a 
sort of punishment for demanding Home Rule at five successive 
elections. It is an ungrateful return for Irish support of public 
money without public control for sectarian schools. There does 
seem to be something peculiarly mean in replying to a demand for self- 
government by diminished representation. At the Union Ireland did 
not receive the number of seats in the Imperial Parliament to which 
she was entitled. At the time of the first Reform Bill, fifteen years 
before the famine, the disproportion had become far greater. But 
the answer to Irish complaints was always the same. The Act of 
Union was a treaty which could not be altered without the consent 
of both parties. That principle was faithfully observed in 1885, as 
well as in 1832, and it has never been actually broken since 1800. If 
it is broken now, the case for Home Rule will become much stronger 
and much more difficult to resist. When Mr. Gladstone introduced 
his second Home Rule Bill in 1893, allowing the Irish members to sit 
at Westminster, he cut them down to seventy. This scheme cuts 
them down to eighty without any equivalent at all. No wonder the 
Irish are restive and unruly. Perhaps they may begin to perceive 
that it was not quite worth their while to vote for the Education Bill 
at the bidding of the priests. 

It is said that if all the Irish Nationalists had been present when 
the Volunteer vote was discussed in Committee of Supply on the 
13th of July the Government would have been defeated. As thirty- 
five of them were absent, as they never pair, and as they now 
always vote with the Opposition, this seems to be mathematically 
certain. It is more speculative, but extremely probable, that the 
same result would have followed if Mr. Arnold-Forster had not amended 
his circular. He did amend it, or Mr. Balfour amended it for him, 
and he was saved. I should rather like to know, as a matter of 
curiosity, what Mr. Balfour, a Parliamentary cynic of the first water, 
would not do to avoid defeat in the House of Commons. He was 
quite ready to drop the Unemployed Bill, which is a more serious 
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matter than inflicting petty annoyances on citizen soldiers, who have 
the defects of their qualities. There is a good deal of crude Socialisn 
in this Bill, and it will want thorough overhauling in Committee to 
make it a workable measure. But the Government brought it in to 
deal with a grave social symptom, the Liberal party are willing to 
help in amending it, and the abandonment of it for useless resolutions 
would have been a crime. Mr. Balfour has been shamed out of 
dropping it. The pretence that it was necessary to express abstract 
opinions about redistribution would not wash, as Carlyle said at 
family prayers about the arguments of Eliphaz the Temanite. The 
Royal Prerogative has not so far decayed as to be unequal to the 
appointment of Boundary Commissioners, and in the history of Parlia- 
ment no such resolutions have ever been passed before. The plain 
truth is that the Conservative party would not have the Bill, and that 
it was only read a second time on condition of being carried no further, 
though it has now been revived in deference to agitation. That 
Parliament must rise by the middle of August is treated by the 
Prime Minister as a divine law, though few of his followers ever see 
grouse, or could shoot them if they did. Parliament should rise when 
it has done its work, and not before. But Mr. Balfour’s ideas 
about the proper use of time are peculiar. When attempts were 
made by private members on their own evenings to ascertain whether 
he was a Protectionist or a Free Trader he complained of waste. 
Nevertheless, he proposed to spend days which might be devoted to 
useful legislation in declaring that twice eighteen is sixty-five, that 
eighteen thousand five hundred in a borough equals forty thousand in 
a county, and that the Act of Union is only fundamental so far as it 
deprives Ireland of Home Rule. The epithet fundamental was 
applied to the Act of Union when Lord Salisbury was Prime Minister 
and Mr. Balfour a member of the Government. Mr. Gladstone 
took exception to its use, arguing that all statutes were on the same 
footing. The Conservative Ministry of that day defended it on the 
ground that the Union was a treaty, and therefore sacrosanct. I do 
not say that they were right. I think that, from a constitutional 
point of view, they were wrong. But they cannot have it both ways. 
If one method of altering the terms fixed in 1800 is revolutionary, all 
are so. A partly fundamental law is a ludicrous contradiction in 
terms. 

Now that Mr. Balfour has hurriedly dropped his Resolutions, it be- 
comes more difficult than ever to understand why he brought them in. 
His immediate excuse for dropping them is the ruling of the Speaker 
that they could not be put to the vote as a single proposition, but 
must be considered separately as eight or nine separate motions in 
committee. To praise a Speaker for impartiality seems very like 
an impertinence. But the present Speaker has lost no time in showing 
that he appreciates the dignity of his office and is a master of Parlia- 
mentary procedure. He has decided in accordance not merely with 
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precedent, but also with common sense. To treat as one and indivisible 
a series of propositions which could be partly affirmed and partly 
denied would have been unreasonable and unbusinesslike. But 
surely the Prime Minister might have thought of that before. He 
has been thirty years in the House of Commons, and almost twenty 
years in office. Although the specific precedents to which the Speaker 
referred are older than that, dating respectively from 1858 and 1867, 
he might, one would think, have obtained some knowledge of them 
with all the expert assistance at his command. Now everything is at 
sixes and sevens. Nobody knows when the Boundary Commissioners 
will be appointed, or what, when they have been appointed, they 
will do. The Bill of next year, if there is a Bill, may follow the lines 
of the Resolutions or independent lines of its own. The one thing 
clear is that all excuse for abandoning the Unemployed Bill has dis- 
appeared. With the consent of the leaders on both sides some 
principle may be established which will empower local authorities to 
enlarge the scope of employment without encouraging tramps or 
flooding London with undesirable immigrants. The preposterous 
plan of making the Bill compulsory for the capital and voluntary 
elsewhere must, of course, be abandoned. But it will be discreditable 
to Parliament if the Session comes to an end without some practical 
step being taken towards dealing with a social problem of great and 
grievous interest and importance. 

The Prime Minister emerged from the difficulty created by the 
Speaker’s ruling with his usual skill. He met his followers in the House 
of Commons at the Foreign Office, where, according to the authorised 
report, complete harmony prevailed. Mr. Chamberlain frankly 
acknowledged that he had been in favour of an earlier Dissolution, 
but now considered that the present time would be highly inconvenient. 
The discipline of the Conservatives is wonderful, even when they are 
not agreed. As for Mr. Chamberlain, he does not mean to quarrel 
with the Government, and they will fight in the same ranks when 
the election comes. Mr. Balfour’s defence of his late Resolutions is at 
once simple and ingenious. They have served their purpose, he says, 


by telling the country how he means to proceed, and can therefore 


be dropped without inconvenience. He can appoint a Boundary 
Commission, or Committee, without them ; and he means to do so in 
the autumn. For this course he invokes the authority of Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1884, forgetting that the House of Commons had then given 
an emphatic vote for the enlargement of the county franchise, which 
involved Redistribution as a natural consequence. On this occasion 
the House has not been consulted, and it will be perfectly free to 
depart next year as widely as it pleases from the recommendations of 
the Commissioners. Whatis to happen then ? Some people seriously 
believe that another Commission will be appointed, and the Dissolu- 
tion postponed to 1907. I cannot think that Mr. Balfour contem- 
plates straining the prerogative and the Septennial Act so far as 
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that. What I suppose he will do is to treat his Boundary Report 
as a question of confidence, and if the House rebels against this 
disrational muzzling, to dissolve. But no one can with any certainty 
say. Little, indeed, did electors know what they were doing when 
they voted ‘against the Boers ’ in 1900. 

The meeting at the Foreign Office had a singular and unexpected 
sequel. It was held on a Tuesday. Next Thursday, on the stroke 
of midnight, in a House of nearly four hundred members, the Govern- 
ment were defeated by a majority of four. To call this a ‘snap’ 
division is absurd. The House of Commons was in Committee of 
Supply on the Irish Estimates, and had been discussing since three 
or four in the afternoon an amendment moved by the Leader of the 
Irish party on the vote for the Land Commission. Mr. Redmond is 
not in the habit of making motions for fun, or of withdrawing them 
to please English Ministers ; and though the administration of Mr. 
Wyndham’s Land Purchase Act may not be very closely followed in 
this country, it was known that Liberals would take all reasonable 
opportunities of forcing a Dissolution. So important did the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland consider the occasion to be that he took advan- 
tage of it to explain a new scheme of making sale easier for the land- 
lords. The Land Stock which Mr. Long proposes would require a 
Bill, and the reduction of the estimate is almost equivalent to a defeat 
of the measure. The fiscal question was not involved, and there 
was practically no cross-voting. The Nationalists were short by 
twenty of their full strength, and the defeat was directly due to the 
number of Ministerial absentees, one of whom wrote, with admirable 
promptitude, to the Times to say that he had a headache. Two 
others afterwards explained that they were attending at midnight 
2 funeral in the Home Counties. The Whip must have ‘ wished 
that it had been a nearer relation.” Blame cannot be laid upon the 
Whips. Sir Alexander Acland-Hood’s management of his party has 
been for months the subject of universal admiration. The men simply 
would not come up, and among the defaulters was Mr. Chamberlain. 
[ daresay there is no significance in his particular absence, though a 
great deal was made of his presence and support at the Foreign Office. 
But the normal majority of the Government is still about seventy. 
Thursday’s Whip was urgent, and the disappearance of so many 
faithful followers two days after a special adjuration from the Prime 
Minister himself is not easy to explain. The long list of pairs, natural 
enough in the circumstances, adds to the significance of the result. 
For why did the seventy, or rather the ninety, as there were twenty 
{rishmen away, neither pair nor attend ¢ A General Election in August 
would not be convenient. The conduct of the Tory Peers in throwing 
out the London Tramways Bill at the bidding of the Lord Chancellor 
has not improved the prospects of the party in London. Still, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and about ninety others, did not appear. Mr. Balfour 
has always, since his repudiation of Free Trade as understood by Free 
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Traders, taken his stand upon his majority in the House of Commons. 
So long as he had the confidence of the House, he has said over and 
over again, he would carry on the Government; so long, and no 
longer. Yet the day after his defeat his lieutenant in the House of 
Lords wanted to do business as if nothing had happened, and pro- 
tested, after attending a Cabinet, against the idea that there was 
anything unusual in the situation. Mr. Balfour in the House of Com- 
mons, like Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords, played the same 
game of make-believe. If he cannot make his party believe that he 
ought to be supported, he will not make the country believe that he 
ought to stop in. 

The Prime Minister’s explanation in the House of Commons on 
the 24th of July amounts to a simple statement that he will do nothing 
at all. He will not resign; he will not dissolve; he will not even, 
so far as can be gathered from his speech, propose to counteract the 
reduction of the vote for the Irish Land Commission by a supplemen- 
tary estimate. He will just go on as if nothing had happened. On 
the other hand, Sir Edward Grey’s motion has been withdrawn, and 
the policy of the Opposition is obscure. It was left for Mr. Redmond 
to announce that he and his party would take every opportunity of 
embarrassing and defeating a discredited Government. Mr. Balfour 
had, of course, no difficulty in proving that Ministers do not always 
go out, or appeal to the country, when they are beaten, although the 
example of Lord Melbourne and the Whigs has not hitherto been 
regarded as in that respect worthy of imitation. But he seriously 
misrepresented Mr. Gladstone when he quoted him as an authority 
against dissolving in consequence of by-elections. What Mr. Glad- 
stone said was that the loss of by-elections was no reason for resigning 
office. He gave it as a ground for dissolving Parliament in 1874, 
and after the General Election he said that he only regretted having 
postponed dissolution so long. When the Prime Minister suggests 
that only votes of censure are necessarily fatal to Governments, he 
forgets that he has himself taken no notice of two such votes by the 
present House of Commons. His love of paradox carried him so far 
that he seemed at one point to be arguing as if victory were more 
disastrous than defeat, and a small hostile majority were rather a 
good thing than otherwise. Sir Edward Grey’s cool and powerful 
criticism does appear for once to have made some temporary im- 
pression upon him, but it will not last. When a man is acting from 
a high sense of patriotic duty, mere argument is thrown away, and 
the only thing for the Opposition to do is to do it again, remembering 
the adage, which I once heard from the lips of a clergyman : ‘ Never 
bark unless you can bite, and never bite unless you can make your 
teeth meet.’ HERBERT PAvt. 
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